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PREFACE 


The present study belongs to the field of early Byzantine Mariological 
research. But its subject—the Akathistos Hymn—belongs not just to the 
past, for it is a part of the living liturgical tradition of the Orthodox 
Church. The multitude of prayers and iconography created on the 
model of the Akathistos proclaim its influence ‘and its unique position in 
Orthodox spirituality. Yet despite its central position in early Byzantine 
hymnography and theology the hymn has never been assigned a firm 
historical context within which a convincing theological and philological 
interpretation might be proffered. Much unfounded speculation has to 
be cleared out of the way in this process, such as the dating of the hymn 
to the siege of Constantinople in 626, or the association of it with the 
feast of the Annunciation, which was only established around 530 to - 
553, or the reading into it of the theology of the Council of Chalcedon 
and hence its ascription to Romanos the Melodist (d. 562). 

I shall endeavour in this study to demonstrate that the most likely 
historical context for the hymn’s composition is the period between the 
Councils of Ephesus (431) and Chalcedon (451). The usual response to 
this early dating is to recoil, objecting (without argumentation) that “it 
can’t be that early”; I shall show that such a response is ill-founded. One 
of the fallacies underlying this sort of response stems from the categori- 
zation of the hymn within the genre of the kontakion, made on the basis 
of its metrical pattern: yet this categorization does not eliminate an early 
dating, for it ignores the most distinctive feature of the hymn, its salu- 
tations. That these are associated with the Council of Ephesus has been 
accepted in previous studies; I argue that in fact the Mariology of the 
hymn as a whole fits a context of Ephesus, and that a composition at a 
later date is rendered unlikely as this would mean the hymn, unlike any 
other theological work, failed to reflect the updated Christology of later 
(especially post-Chalcedonian) periods. 

It is hoped that the present volume will help to put the study of the 
Akathistos Hymn, and of early Mariology in general, on a firmer intel- 
lectual basis, and also encourage a more informed regard for the hymn 
amongst those for whom it is a treasured spiritual gem. 


CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


WHAT Is THE AKATHISTOS HyMn? 


The “Akathistos” is an anonymous and undated hymn, considered to be 
a masterpiece of Byzantine hymnography. Its subject is the Incarnation, 
but it is a composition in praise of Mary, as indicated by the twelve 
series of twelve salutations addressed to Mary as the Birth-giver of God. 
The Greek word &xé@iotog means ‘not sitting’ and points to the 
tradition of the hymn’s performance. In so far as the sources of the 
Synaxarion are to be believed the priesthood and laity of Constantinople 
sang this very hymn standing for an all-night service of thanksgiving in - 
the church of Blakhernai, showing their thanks to the Mother of God, 
by whose help the hostile besiegers of the city had perished.' This took 
place on 7 August in the year 626 under Emperor Heraclius, when 
Sergius was patriarch. In these circumstances the lines which have made 
the hymn famous may have been attached as an introduction: 


To you, our leader in battle and defender, 

O Theotokos, I, your city, delivered from sufferings, 
ascribe hymns of victory and thanksgiving. 

Since you are invincible in power, 

free me from all kinds of dangers, 

that I may cry to you: 

“Hail, bride unwedded”.? 


By means of the Akathistos the Constantinopolitans thereafter expressed 
their gratitude for deliverance from many other threatening situations, 


' PG 92.1352B: “Oye pév Geo@rrig tig Kovatavtivou Aads tf Seourtopr thy yapw 
Gpociobpevor, 6AovoKtLOV Tov Spvov Kal &xdOictov adti suerAddnaay, a> drép adtav 
aypurvncdon Kai dreppvel Svvdper Sianpo€apévy 16 Kate tHv éyOpGv tpdmatov. ... 
*Axd@tatov 5é davépacay, 5 16 téte odta mpGEor tov tig MOAEMS KAA pov te KAI Aadv 
anovta. “The devout people of Constantinople, showing their thanks to the Mother of 
God, stood the night through and sang this hymn to her who by vigilance and super- 
natural power had brought about a triumph over their enemies. ... It was named the 
Akathistos because the clergy and whole people of the city performed it in this way then.” 
All translations in this volume are the author’s unless noted otherwise. 

2 Trypanis (1968), 17-39: Prooemium TI (ibid. 19-20, 29-30). 
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and so in the course of the centuries it became the Greeks’ ‘thanksgiving 
hymn of victory’? But what Church feast the hymn was originally 
written for can only be guessed at. The oldest sources associate it with 
the feast of the Annunciation (EbayyeAtopdc) on 25 March, but it is now 
considered likely that its original context was the feast of the Nativity. In 
that case it may date back to the fifth century, to a time before the 
confirmation, around 530-53, of the feast of the Annunciation by 
Emperor Justinian I.* In the festal calendar of the present-day Orthodox 
Church the place of the Akathistos is the eve of Saturday (ie. the 
preceding Friday evening) of the fifth week of Lent.° At that time it is 
chanted in its entirety in all Orthodox churches throughout the world. 
But before that it is sung in four parts qn each Friday starting from the 
first week of Lent,.so that the Akathistos characterizes the whole Ortho- 
dox world’s preparation for Easter. As the Akathistos is a living part of 
the liturgical tradition of the Church, countless people feel a personal 
relationship to it. Hence it has come to form a part of the spirituality and 
cultural mentality of those within the sphere of the eastern rite, espe- 
cially of the Greeks. 

The text of the Akathistos is preserved in part or in whole in innum- 
erable manuscripts from the tenth to the sixteenth centuries. The editio 
princeps is from 1501.° The critical edition following modern standards, 
based on nine manuscripts, is the work of C. A. Trypanis.’ It appeared 
in 1968 in the work Fourteen Early Byzantine Cantica. The introduction to 
this edition brings together the essential knowledge about the Akathistos 
up to that time. The broad bibliography of earlier works indicates how 
deeply the mystery of the Akathistos—its time of origin, its authorship, 
which feast it was intended for, what its distinct form signifies, and so 


3 Trypanis (1968), 21. 

4 Trypanis (1968), 17-18. Cf. Fletcher (1958), 61-2. 

5 Cf. “Saturday in the fifth week on which we sing the Akathistos Hymn to the Most 
Holy Theotokos”, The Lenten Trodion (1984), 419-46. The research of Spadaro (1989) has 
uncovered no exemplification of a festival of the Akathistos before the ninth century. 

6 Included in Poetae Christiani Veteres, edited by Aldus Manutius in Venice. 

7 Trypanis’s chosen texts are exclusively from fontakaria (1968: 26), a collection of 
hymns called kontakia (on the kontakion, see ibid. 18-19); cf. the attack on Trypanis by 
Grosdidier de Matons (1980-1), 31. Several editions are based on only one manuscript; 
exceptional are the outdated Pitra (1876) and Christ and Paranikas (1871). Wellesz 
(1957) takes into account the textual variants of Pitra’s edition. Wellesz’s edition is based 
on a thirteenth-century manuscript (Cod. Laur. Ashburnhamensis 64). It is known for 
being the oldest manuscript containing music to all the stanzas of the Akathistos. 
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forth—has occupied the minds of researchers.® After the publication of 
Trypanis’s research the position changed. The fathoming of the mystery 
had clearly reached saturation point, since in the last couple of decades 
published research has most often reflected Trypanis’s position: that the 
Akathistos may possibly be the work of the famous hymnographer 
Romanos the Melodist, dating from the time of the Emperor Justinian in 
the earlier sixth century. I will assess Trypanis’s views not at this point, 
but in the chapter “State of the Research”, where I present the history 
and the present position of Akathistos research on the basis of Trypanis’s 
introduction. Researchers have not however been dissuaded from 
pursuing the riddle of the Akathistos,? nor has the hymn itself lost its 
importance in comiparative research.'° The continuing relevance and in- 
terest of the Akathistos is shown by the numerous translations, of which 
the greatest number are revisions.'! In the XIX International Congress 
of Byzantine Studies, held at Copenhagen in 1996, the Akathistos was in 
fact the subject of six presentations. 

When the amount of information that has accrued on the different 
aspects of the Akathistos, and the number of investigations of which it 
forms the basis, are examined from a bibliographical point of view, it is 
astonishing that no complete analysis of its contents based on philo- 
logical research has ever been made. Many facts are known about the 
Akathistos, but the poem itself remains unknown. It has never been the 
subject of any intellectual tradition of research in which its theological 
content could be investigated on the basis of the one reality we can 
appeal to—the text itself. And although the influence of the Akathistos is 
seen in Marian hymnography and poetry and it is referred to as the 
foundation of Mariology, there has been no systematic analysis of what 
the hymn’s assertions about Mary, the epithets in the form of 144 saluta- 
tions, are based upon." 


8 Cf£ Krypiakiewicz (1909), 380-2; Mitsakis (1971b), 533-6; Szdvérffy (1978), 116-35. 
9 E.g. Detorakis (1993), Malaspina (1996). 

10 De Andrés Martinez (1981), Filonoy Gove (1988), Patzold (1989), Chatzifoti (1994), 
Lafontaine-Dosogne (1984), Spadaro (1989), Toniolo (1989), Vereecken (1993), Theo- 
dorou (1995), Felmy (1996), Schiadt (1995). 

'l See the list (which includes only western European languages and is not even 
complete) under Akathistos Hymn in the Sources section of the Bibliography, to which 
may be added Koder (1996), 191~205; The Lenten Triodion (1984), 422-36. 

'2 The same is true of the Latin tradition. Latin versions of the Akathistos are to be 
traced back to the ninth century, cf. Huglo (1951), and it is general knowledge that under 
the influence of the Akathistos arose “such a profusion of salutation hymns, sequences, 
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Modern scholarship classifies the Akathistos among the Byzantine 
kontakia on the basis of its metrical pattern of strophes without saluta- 
tions. This classification, however, provokes the question of how the 
salutations are to be explained, as their presence distinguishes the Akath- 
istos from the typical kontakion. On the other hand even today the 
Akathistos is characterized as a ‘metrical sermon’, the name by which 
the famous hymnographic researcher Paul Maas described the kon- 
takia.'? But ‘metrical sermon’ clearly does not capture the essential char- 
acteristic of the Akathistos, for, just like the Constantinopolitans, re- 
searchers agree unanimously that the hymn is most suited to the cele- 
bration of victory. Apart from this, the Akathistos is by no means a 
“rhetorical encomium, akin to imperial panegyrics, drawn up after the 
topoi of poetical -encomia”.'* It is fundamentally a Christian hymn, 
whose purposes the brilliant rhetorical skill serves, not the other way 
round. The riddle of the Akathistos indeed is at its profoundest in the 
relationship between the form and content, so clearly the solution to the 
riddle has to explain why this hymn in particular contains a series of 
salutations to Mary. Thus the question of what the Akathistos is still calls 
for an answer. 


SupjECT AND AIM OF THE STUDY 


The aim of my research is to patch the hole in Akathistos research 
spoken of above by deploying the methodology I am about to outline. 
My previous research has revealed to me how haphazard the interpreta- 
tion of a metaphorical statement can be when the context is not entirely 
clear, as well as showing how multifarious the uses of language can be in 
a Christian context. Merely a wide knowledge of Marian texts is no 
guarantee of pertinence of interpretation, and analysis of itself does not- 
necessarily elicit viable interpretations. The present work aims to carry 


salutation psalms and litanies that it is impossible to reckon their number”, cf. Lexikon des 
Mittelalters, s.v. “Maria”, hi. col. 251. I leave out of consideration Limberis (1987), who 
betrays a lack of understanding of metaphor and linguistic contextuality. ; 

'3 C£ Maas (1910), 289. 

14 So claims Limberis (1994), 92-7, but she fails to show the topoi of the poetical 
encomium in the Akathistos. This is no wonder, since even the teachers of rhetoric shied 
away from placing the hymn among encomial productions, because the hymn had “its 
own tradition based on religious and philosophical conceptions” (Viljamaa 1968: 25). 
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out an analysis of the content of the Akathistos without dissolving into a 
mere list of interpretations of the Marian epithets. 

Since it is clear that the whole content and message of the Akathistos 
is reflected in the depiction of Mary, it is self-evident that an analysis of 
the content will have to be made by reference to this depiction. With the 
investigation of the image of Mary may also be linked the dating of the 
hymn. Paul Maas had suspected that an analysis of the salutations would 
form the best basis for the dating,'” but clearly the salutations should not 
be considered as a self-contained entity, nor should the analysis be a 
catalogue of paraphrases of the salutations. The difficulty hes in the fact 
that the Theotokos, the Birth-giver of God, may be conceptualized in 
just the same way today as a thousand or fifteen hundred years ago. 
Thus although the text of the hymn must form the concrete basis for 
dating, the mere presence of an image of Mary consistent with any date 
in the last fifteen hundred years cannot in itself be used as an argument 
for dating. Hence a method is needed which avoids this fallacy. 

I see the image of Mary in the Akathistos as an assemblage of concep- 
tual elements: when this assemblage is related to a known stage in the 
doctrinal development, it is possible in principle to distinguish what does 
not belong. The difficulty is that early Mariology, by which I mean the 
teaching and the ideas of the Church Fathers about Mary and the cult of 
Mary during the period preceding the Council of Ephesus (431), has 
scarcely been researched, so I have had to formulate an overview of this 
early patristic tradition for myself. This formulation has indeed made 
possible a coherent narrative interpretation of the hymn related to a 
specific timeframe. 

The subject of the study is the image of Mary as it appears in the 
Akathistos Hymn. The ‘image’ means the description of Mary com- 
posed by an anonymous author of the hymn several centuries after the 
death of Mary. The source of the description is of course not the physi- 
cal Mary, but the tradition, the cult and the written word which trans- 
mitted experience and knowledge of Mary, with which the author must 
have been familiar. The author participated in the religious discourse of 
the Fathers of the Church: the discussions of the Fathers on the signi- 
ficance of Mary and the doctrines of the Church were the framework 
within which the author described Mary. The description of Mary is 
accommodated, but not limited, to the narrative of the Incarnation: the 


15 Maas (1905), 644. 
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hymn has in addition a clear ascetical tone. These different aspects are 
reflected in the image of Mary in the hymn and form an array of 
conceptual elements. ‘The aim of the study is to draw out these concep- 
tual elements into a structure of the image of Mary. 


METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The usual approach to the Akathistos runs somewhat as follows. The 
hymn is viewed as a work reflecting the doctrine and cult of Mary in the 
first few centuries; it is an important Christological document from the 
early Byzantine period. Its elucidation, and the clarification of the stage 
in the development of the doctrine of the Incarnation it represents, call 
for an analysis which takes the whole text into account and at the same 
time goes into detail. Such an analysis is to be carried out following the 
practices of homily research and using classical philological methods: the 
manuscripts are listed, the context surveyed, the homiletic content is 
analysed, biblical and patristic allusions are identified, and doctrinal 
emphases and the vocabulary and rhetoric are investigated. 

But the Akathistos Hymn is not a homily. It cannot be analysed with- 
out paying special attention to its metaphorical language, and to the 
structure of its image of Mary. These features—which form the subject 
of the present study—cannot be explained by means of the traditional 
methods outlined above. A different approach is taken here, which is 
explained below. The first task, however, is to place the Akathistos in a 
historical context: the evidence of the text itself, rather than secondary 
sources, is used to suggest the most plausible setting. 

Let us consider briefly the history of textual transmission and what it 
can reveal. The manuscript tradition does not offer much help in dating © 
the Akathistos or in defining the context of its origin: the oldest pre- - 
served Byzantine manuscripts are only from the ninth century. The 
Akathistos itself has been transmitted together with the works of Ro- 
manos the Melodist in so-called ‘kontakaria’. These are collections dat- 
ing from the tenth to the thirteenth centuries which contain works of 
many medieval hymnographers, of which the most ancient are late fifth 
century.'© From the kontakaria derives the information that the Akath- 
istos was sung at the feast of the Annunciation. Textual variants in the 


16 Trypanis (1968), 9-13. 
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hymn reveal little of significance;'’ the only exception concerns the word 
‘Persians’ (9.16), which in two later manuscripts becomes the word 
‘believers’.'® The description in the Synaxarion of the service of thanks- 
giving to the Mother of God in the time of Patriarch Sergius, and the 
explanation of why the hymn came to be called ‘Not sitting down’, look 
reliable. For the assumption that the hymn was moreover composed in 
these circumstances there is, however, no more foundation than one 
thirteenth-century manuscript which names Sergius as author of the 
hymn. As far as Romanos is concerned, the first time it is claimed he 
was author of the Akathistos was in some probably sixteenth-century 
marginalia added to a thirteenth-century manuscript:'? the notion 
wholly lacks the authority of ancient testimony. It is clear that a theory 
of dating cannot be based on these materials, even though it is on just 
these pieces of ‘information’ that suppositions about the time of the 
composition of the Akathistos are habitually based. A concrete basis for 
hypotheses of dating is to be found, however, in comparative materials. 

Comparative material is not hymnographic, since, leaving aside the 
output of Romanos, there is simply not sufficient early hymnographic 
literature to put to use.”? The hymns of Romanos are to be left to one 
side to avoid begging the question of the direction of influence. We are 
left therefore with homiletic material, which, following the accepted 
practice of early Byzantine hymnographic research, is used as compara- 
tive source material in the present study. It exists in sufficient quantity 
and variety to serve this purpose. 

Salutations in praise of Mary reminiscent of those of the Akathistos 
make their appearance in homilies after the Council of Ephesus. Since 
beginning research on the Akathistos scholars have seen the salutations 
of the hymn as an allusion to the Council of Ephesus, which declared 
Mary to be the Birth-giver of God (Theotokos). It is of course the case 
that a text, and above all a Christian hymn, may relate to an event 
which took place in a distant time and place without necessarily 
originating in that time or place. But an appeal to the logical possibility 
that the Akathistos might be from a later age, or to the fact that there 
happens to be a gap of two hundred years between the Council of 
Ephesus and the first extant record of the hymn, does not lessen the 


'7 Trypanis lists all the textual variants in his edition. 

18 Trypanis (1968), 33. 

'9 Grosdidier de Matons (1977), 36; Cod. Thessalonicensis Blataion 41 (f. 193r). 
20 Grosdidier de Matons (1977), 28-32. 
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clear Ephesian connection of the hymn (and note that the information of 
the Synaxarion about the name given to this already existing hymn tells 
us nothing about the age of the hymn).”! On the other hand, the 
salutations provide a basis on which to formulate a hypothesis that 
Ephesus provides the most likely context for the hymn to have 
originated in. 

The verification of the hypothesis depends on the use of primary and 
secondary literary sources. The Acts of the Councils (of Nicaea 325, 
Constantinople 381, Ephesus 431, Chalcedon 451, Constantinople 553) 
as they touch upon the development of the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
and the Christology and Mariology of Proclus of Constantinople and 
Homily 39, ascribed to Basil of Seleucia (and dating to before 449), form 
the primary evidence for the praise of Mary. Confirmatory evidence is 
provided by various historical sources which indicate the trends of 
thought in the period of Ephesus. 

In determining the context of the origin of the Akathistos Christologi- 
cal evidence is decisive. The image of Mary in the Akathistos is 
accommodated to the story of the Incarnation—in fact it is the hymno- 
grapher’s interpretation of the significance of the Incarnation. Can the 
hymn’s narrative then be compared to the homilies, which can be 
placed in a known historical doctrinal context? 

This question is relevant because it is generally considered extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to place the theological issues appearing in a 
poetic text in a likely historical context.” The same approach, from a 
slightly different angle, holds that the metaphorical language prevents a 
determination of the theological content of the hymn, since it is not tech- 
nical in the same sense as for example the terminology of the affirmation 
of faith of Chalcedon. Hence any attempt to use the theological content 
as a criterion of dating is pre-empted. But such approaches seem _ 
unsupportable: the homilists of the fifth century who deal with’ 
Christological material use a corresponding metaphorical language 
themselves, a language which is used in particular to proclaim the theo- 
logical status of Mary.”° In other words metaphorical language in itself 
does not form an obstacle to dating or the interpretation of content. 


21 Cf. the text of Prooemium II. 

22 See for example Limberis (1987), 1 ff. 

23 Cf the table in Caro (1971-3), 685; especially on Proclus of Constantinople see 
Constas (1995), 176 ff. 
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It is quite another matter that the context in which the metaphors of 
Mary originated or their history are unknown, since these have never 
been systematically investigated. In the section on “The Metaphorical 
Language”, I deepen the theoretical aspect of the issue and consider 
concrete examples. 

The discovery of H. G. Beck that a precise dogmatic teaching against 
heresy is visible in the earliest liturgical poetry (the troparia)”* confirms 
my belief that hymnography should not be isolated from theological 
tractates a priori because of its poetic language. Regrettably hymno- 
graphic research has not dealt with this matter, so there has been no 
model to follow in approaching the problem. I have resolved the issue by 
means of a conceptual analysis. On the basis of patristic literature I have 
set out three fundamental Mariological concepts, the ‘Virgin’, the ‘Sec- 
ond Eve’ and the “Theotokos’, which I present in the section on “The 
Concepts”. In these the teaching of the Church and the Fathers on 
Mary up to Ephesus is encapsulated in three easily deployed pithy 
expressions. The methodological challenge lies in seeing how well these 
concepts suit the analysis of the metaphorical language of the Akathistos 
and whether the content of the hymn can be elucidated any better than 
simply by the method derived from classical philology. 

In practice there is a great difference between conceptual analysis and 
the traditional method. The concepts enable the hymn’s image of Mary 
to be broken down into parts in a logical way and to be built into a new 
entity, in which the ideological and theological layers hidden in the 
hymn’s narrative become evident. ‘In a logical way’ means that as there 
are no suitable tools, the 144 epithets of the hymn must be analysed 
individually. In the classical approach this means that corresponding 
epithets or expressions are sought in comparative materials. Only then is 
it noticed that a great many of the epithets of the Akathistos have no 
corresponding equivalents in the homilies. They cannot be found, for it 
is only the narrative of the hymn which motivates them. Secondly it is 
noticed that in those cases where the same or a similar epithet is discov- 
ered there is only any immediate benefit for the interpretation of the 
Akathistos if the context is exactly the same—and as a rule it is not, since 
the narrative of the hymn is of a unique kind. And thirdly it is noticed 
that since the central words such as ‘virgin’ or “Theotokos’ are repeated 
so often, and gathered from numerous levels of significance, the same 


24 Beck (1959), 263. 
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word does not necessarily unfold in the same way in the Akathistos as in 
the comparative material. Finally, the benefit gained by exhausting and 
time-consuming comparative work on the text is very small, since the 
image of Mary arising from the narrative of the Akathistos, and the 
structure of the hymn, cannot be explained on the basis of those few 
chance epithets garnered by this method. 

The question of the interpretative suitability of the conceptual ana- 
lysis as compared with the classical philological method is far too 
complex to give a general answer to. My analysis must speak for itself. 
My work in the field of the metaphorical language of the Akathistos has 
strongly influenced my view of Byzantine hymnography in general— 
hymns in this tradition need to be seen not merely as poetry but as 
contributions to theology. Moreover they provide an understanding of 
the times in which they were written. If they wish to progress in the 
investigation of hymnography, researchers must confront the difficulty 
of interpreting the metaphorical language it employs, which is con- 
cerned with meanings rather than rhetorical forms. For this reason 
methods other than the traditional classical model have to be tried. 


CHAPTER TWO 


DESCRIPTION OF THE HYMN 


THE STRUCTURE AND THE SUBJECT 


The hymn consists of twenty-four strophes (ozko1). The initial letters form 
an acrostic according to the Greek alphabet.’ Starting from the first 
strophe every other one (i.e. every odd one) contains one of a series of 
twelve salutations directed to Mary. It is followed by the refrain “Hail, 
bride unwedded” (xaipe, voun cvougevte).’ The even strophes con- 
clude with the refrain “Alleluia” (ZAAnAodia),? which appears three 
times without object, eight times addressed to Christ and once to Mary.* 
Once the salutations and refrains are stripped from the entire hymn, the 
poem’s structure is laid bare—twenty-four metrically identical strophes.° 
Due to the metrical pattern of these strophes the Akathistos is classified 
into the genre of kontakion. The question of the kontakion’s metre and 
the Akathistos otherwise remains perforce on a level of principle.® 


1 CR RAG, sv. “Alphabetische Akrostichis”; Krumbacher (1903); Mitsakis (1971b), 
index, s.v. &xpootixida, also pp. 95-7; Marienlexikon, s.v. “Akrostichis”. An alphabetical 
acrostic is found for instance in the anonymous hymn “On the Virgin Mary” (Trypanis 
1968: 159-64), and in three liturgical hymns of the fifth century (Gassisi 1909: 334-53). 

2 Lampe (1961): “cvbpoevtoc, unwedded, virgin.” The refrain vouon dvougevte can be 
translated in different ways, e.g. Kallistos Ware and Mother Mary translate “Bride 
without bridegroom”. Sometimes it is translated “Bride Ever-Virgin”, but this is too free 
a translation, especially because the word ‘ever-virgin’ (deitép8evoc) does not appear in 
the hymn at all. 

3 Cf RAC, s.v. “Alleluja”. The exclamation ‘Halleluja’ is Hebrew, and means ‘praise 
the Lord’. 

4 Without object: 2, 4, 6; to Christ: 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22; to Mary: 24. 

> See the scheme of the structure in Lattke (1991), 304. Cf. Filonov Gove (1988), 12; 
Trypanis (1968), 27-8. 

6 The Akathistos has its own unique metrical pattern. It has two alternating refrains 
and the odd and even strophes do not have the same number of lines, ie. their metrical 
structures are not identical, see Trypanis (1968), 27-8, cf. Filonov Gove (1988), 17-20: 
“The Meter of the Oikoi’, 22-6: “The Meter of the Chairetismoi’. The distinctive 
features of the kontakion, the regulated accents within a colon and the metre consisting 
of strophic patterns, do not suffice to clarify at what level of development the Akathistos 
is to be placed. The recognized instance in which an interrelationship exists between a 
hymn of Romanos and the Akathistos (“On Joseph IP’, Maas and Trypanis 1963: no. 44, 
has the metrical pattern of the Akathistos, ic. heirmos “AyyeAog zpwtootéms (on the 
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Three prooemia are found in the manuscripts used by Trypanis: To 
rpootaxVév pvotikAc,’ Th dbreppax® otpatnyo® and Od navopeba.? 
The first prooemium in Trypanis’s edition, To npootayBév pvotikds, 
contains the ‘theological argument’ of the whole hymn.!° Grosdidier de 
Matons does not consider Prooemia I and IT] as original and dates them 
to the sixth century.'’ The notion that the hymn had no prooemia origi- 
nally is very important, but to prove it would demand an investigation of 
manuscripts. However, the fact that Trypanis presents the hymn without 
Prooemia I and III in his later Akathistos publication of 1971)? suggests 
that he thought that the hymn was originally written without them. 
Furthermore, he dates the anonymous hymn without prooemia tenta- 
tively to the fifth century. I will take Prooemium I into account in the 
interpretation of the Christology of the hymn, because I agree with other 
scholars that it presents the hymn’s theological argument.!? No notice 
need be taken of Prooemium II, Th breppaxy@ otpatnyo, which has 
become a symbol of the hymn, since it refers not to the content of the 
hymn, but to the historical situation when it came to prominence.'* It is 
ascribed by Trypanis to Sergius (seventh century). The third, very short 
prooemium contains the angel Gabriel’s greeting, “Hail, favoured one” 
(xaipe, 1 kexaprtopevn, Luke 1.28; NRSV has “Greetings” for “Hail”). It 


scheme see ibid. 532), cf: Grosdidier de Matons 1977: 35, Mitsakis 1971b: 503-4) does 
not justify placing the Akathistos among the works of Romanos, but on the other hand it 
cannot be affirmed that the Akathistos is not by Romanos. 

7 In Christ and Paranikas (1871), 61. 

8 "Ti drepuaxo otpatny@ is found in all codices, cf. Trypanis (1968), 29. 

9 Found only in one codex, cf. Trypanis (1968), 29; Maas (1905), 645. 

'0 Krypiakiewicz (1909), 361-3. Cf. Beck (1959), 427; Wellesz (1962), 196; Trypanis 
(1968), 20. 

'l Grosdidier de Matons (1977), 34 (translated): “It is very possible that the poem 
which does not include the unique and invariable refrain as is the rule of the other kon- 
takia, did not have a prooimion from the beginning, because we believe that its existence 
is linked to the necessary indication of the refrain before the beginning of the series of 
oikoi.” 

!2 Trypanis (1971), 374-89. The Akathistos edition was published in 1968 in Fourteen 
nay Byzantine Cantica. 

15 T suppose that the prooemium was written during the sixth-century Nestorian con- 
troversy. The theological schism which contributed to the emergence of the hymn origin- 
ally must then have been known. The Christological argument of the prooemium (“is 
contained unchanged but whole in you”) refers to the immutability of the godhead in the 
Incarnation, a theme which in the controversy over the Theotokos had formed the 
greatest problem between Nestorius’s and Cyril of Alexandria’s conceptions. 

14 Limberis made this error in her dissertation (1987). 
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leads chiefly into the theme of the Annunciation.'? This prooemium I 
dismiss. 

The hymn is an account of the Incarnation of God the Logos, which 
signifies the redemption of humankind which takes place through the 
Virgin. The purpose of the hymn is to praise Mary for her part in the 
Incarnation. The two themes, the Incarnation and the praise to Mary, 
make up the structure of the hymn.'® The opening portion (strophes I— 
12) depicts the Incarnation as a historical series of events, using the 
Gospels and one apocryphal text as basis, whilst the concluding portion 
(strophes 13-24) emphasizes the significance of the Incarnation in the 
history of salvation. In referring to the content of the hymn the opening 
part is often described as ‘historical’ and the concluding part as ‘theo- 
logical’.'” Such a division is not in fact apt, since the opening portion is 
as theological as the conclusion. Indeed, it is in the opening portion that 
the theological testimonies are presented which show the subject of 
discussion to be God’s appearance on earth. Even if the hymn is an 
account of the Incarnation, however, the chief character is not Christ, 
but Mary. She is found in a central position in altogether sixteen 
strophes (Pr., 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15, 17, 19, 21, 23, 24), one half of 
the hymn consists of salutations to her, and twice the Lord himself is told 
to teach all the salutations to her (19.5 and 23.5). The refrain “Hail, 
bride unwedded” (yaipe, vopon avbugevte) is repeated twelve times, 
and the last strophe, a strongly impressive petition with alleluia, is 
addressed to her. 


'5 Grosdidier de Matons (1977), 33. 

16 Grosdidier de Matons (1977), 34. In two studies the double theme of the hymn is 
understood to reflect the Christological formulation of the Council of Chalcedon and the 
structure of the hymn is explained by it. Toniolo (1989), 265-83, draws his conclusion 
from the numerical symbolism, and first of all from the number two, which is “the 
primary and structural number of the whole Akathistos” (271). Vereecken (1993), 357— 
87, maintains again that the odd strophes represent the human nature of Christ and the 
even ones the divine nature (364-6). This construct does not correspond with the 
expressions of the nature of Christ found in the hymn, not even in the instances 
Vereecken presents, e.g. 5.1 “bearing God in her womb” (Geoddxov .. . tiv pxitpav) refers 
both to the divine and the human nature and 5.3 “the child” (to Bpégog) refers to John 
the Baptist, not to Christ. 

!7 E.g. Trypanis (1968), 18. An example of a more sophisticated interpretation from 
Toniolo (1989), 266 (translated): “The first part develops the theme on a historical basis, 
the second deals with it on a dogmatic basis. The two levels exist side by side, the one 
derived from the story narrated by the Gospels, the other from the faith propounded by 
the Church. In both parts there is a double perspective, intertwined and complementary: 
the Christological and the ecclesiastical” 
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Above all, Mary bears witness to the mystery that God is born of a 
virgin. No less than ten strophes affirm this (2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 13, 14, 15, 17, 
19).!8 The moment and manner of conception is depicted in strophes 4 
and 15. The hymn deals however with a much wider subject area than 
the Annunciation, as a summary of the content shows: 


1 


The angel announced the birth of the Lord to the Theotokos. 


2 Mary was amazed at the seedless childbirth. 


3 


4 


5. 


The angel answered by introducing her as an initiate (uott¢) of the 
divine plan. 

The power of the Most High overshadowed her. 

Mary, bearing God in her womb, visited Elizabeth, whose unborn 
child recognized her as the Bearer of God. 


6 Joseph’s doubts about Mary’s purity disappeared when he learned 


7 
8 
9 
10 
Il 
12 
13 
14 
15 


16 


17 


that the conception was from the Holy Spirit. 

The shepherds heard angels glorify Christ’s coming and ran to their 
Shepherd. 

The Magi, following the radiance of the star, found the mighty 
King and attained the unattainable. 

The Chaldaeans saw in the arms of the Virgin him who fashioned 
humankind. In spite of his servile form they perceived him to be 
their master, and presented their gifts. 

The Magi returned to Babylon as heralds, proclaiming Christ to all. 
The idols of Egypt fell because of the light of the Saviour’s truth. 
Simeon saw the perfect God in the infant he received in his arms. 

A new creation manifests the miracle that the Creator himself was 
born from the seedless womb. : 
The strange birth is a call to us to salvation, for which purpose the 
High One appeared on earth as a humble man. 

The uncircumscribed Word became human. He was born of the 
Virgin, who is greeted as the container of the uncontainable God. 
All the ranks of angels marvelled at the Incarnation, seeing the 
unapproachable God as a human approachable by all. 

Wordy orators are seen to be like dumb fishes, because they could 
not explain the mystery of the virgin birth. 


'8 Explicitly in 13.3-5: “From the seedless womb he came, preserving it chaste as it 
was before, so that, beholding the miracle . . .” and 17.1—-5: “Wordy orators ... are at a 
loss to say how you remained virgin and yet had power to bear a child, but we, 
marvelling at the mystery. ..”. 
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18 God, the Maker of all things, our shepherd, appeared for our sake 
as a human like us, calling like by means of like. 

19 The Virgin is a wall to virgins and all seeking her protection, as the 
Maker of heaven and earth formed her by dwelling in her womb. 

20 No hymn can recount the multitude of the many mercies of the 
holy King. 

21 The holy Virgin is seen as a torch full of light shining upon those in 
darkness. By kindling the immaterial light she guides all to divine 
knowledge. 

22 ‘The redeemer tore up the record of sins, wishing to grant release 
from ancient debts. 

23 We praise the Theotokos as a living temple, because the Lord made 
his dwelling in her womb and taught us to venerate her. 

24 A prayer to her who gave birth to the Word to deliver us from 
every ill and the punishment to come. 


The subject of the strophes’ contents does not reveal the ideological 
structure of the hymn, by means of which alone an understanding and 
interpretation of the whole becomes possible. A different sort of scheme 
for the content of the strophes is necessary: it is obvious that the Incarna- 
tion and its significance is depicted in the Akathistos following the early 
Christian pattern of thought typical of the Greek tradition, whereby the 
Incarnation signifies redemption from the Fall and its consequent effects, 
and is a sign of Christ’s second coming at the end of time. Here Mary is 
conceived as the second Eve, by whose obedience the ‘correction 
process’ of the Fall is put into effect. At the same time she is seen as that 
Virgin foretold by prophecy from whom God is born. All this is as it 
were background information, a starting point self-evident to the hymn 
writer, which needs no further explanation. The real ‘novelty’ the 
hymnographer now presents relates to the dogma of the Theotokos. 


I4 Mary as the antitype of Eve or the second Eve 
I-12 The testimonies that the one who was born was the prophe- 


sied God 
13-17 The mystery of the Incarnation: 
13 A new creation 
14 A strange birth 
15 The manner of the Incarnation and the nature of Christ 
16 The marvellous work 
17 The virgin birth 


18 The aim of the Incarnation: salvation 
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19-22 The factors of salvation: 


19 Virginity 

20 The sacrifice of Christ 

21 Baptism, eucharist 

22 Redemption as an act of the tearing up of the record of sins 
23 The proclamation of Mary as the Theotokos 

24 The eschatological perspective of the Incarnation. 


THE SALUTATIONS 


The theme dealt with in the opening of a strophe determines the content 
of the salutations. There are 144 yaipe salutations in the hymn, in series 
of twelve phrases in the twelve odd strophes. These series of salutations 
are unique in hymn writings. The literary genre of salutations 
(ya.petiopot), which Trypanis points to, is a phenomenon which ap- 
pears not to have been researched fundamentally.'? Wellesz expresses 
the opinion that two poetical genres are blended together in the 
Akathistos, the kontakion and the salutations.”? He argues that the 
salutations “can be traced back to the liturgy of the Hellenic Syna- 
gogues” and supposes that their prototype dates from the time of the 
Council of Ephesus.” The notion that the salutations specifically of the 
Akathistos are originally from Hellenic synagogues is rather too far- 
fetched. But the supposition that their prototype may be from the time 
of the Council of Ephesus is defensible, since salutations appear, even in 
series, in homilies produced in the context of Ephesus.” The existence of: 


19 ‘Trypanis (1968), 25 n. 58. The bibliography Trypanis refers to is quite insufficient 
for explaining the origins and development of the genre, and for instance Filonov Gove 
(1988), 11-12, still refers to Maas’s article “Das Kontakion” from 1910, which, however, 
does not at all treat the question of the youpettopot. An attempt to explain the origins of 
the genre is Montagna (1962). Cf. an illuminating article of Baumstark (1954). 

20" Wellesz (1957), xx. 

21 Wellesz (1962), 309. 

2 Cf. the table in Caro (1971-3), 686. Homilies: Caro 20 = Hesychius Il, PG 
93.1460D-1461B, a list of epithets, the Annunciation scene; Caro 23 = Pseudo- 
Theodotus ‘A’, PG 77.1393AB, a hymn with a set of salutations (5 yaiipe, 12 yaipors), cf. 
Meersseman (1958), 12-14; Garo 27 = Procl.CP I, PG 65.680A-681 AB, a set of epithets; 
Caro 30 = Cyril Ill, Hom. 4, PG 77.992AC, an encomium to Mary (2 yaiporc), see 
below “The Ephesian Context”; Caro 37 = Pseudo-Chrysostom IV = Procl.CP (Leroy 
1967: 269-70), PG 61.373, a set of salutations (18 yaipe kexyaprtopévn); Caro 38 = “Basil 
of Seleucia’, PG 85.444A-B, the Annunciation scene (4 yaipe keyapitopévn); Caro 39 = 
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a link between the salutations and the Council of Ephesus was empha- 
sized already by G. G. Meersseman,”? but it needs noting no further 
than that the model of the salutations is from that period. D. M. 
Montagna does not exclude the possibility that the salutations of the 
Akathistos may be later additions.”* In the section on “The Veneration 
of Mary” I shall offer my explanation for the emergence of the 
salutations of the Akathistos. 

Trypanis focuses attention upon the salutations only on account of 
the rhyme, which he views as influenced by Syriac hymnography.”° But 
there is no need to have recourse to Syrian influence to explain the ap- 
pearance of rhyme in them. As E. Norden has pointed out, rhyme is the 
same as the ‘homoeoteleuton’ (opov0téAevtov) of ancient rhetoric.”° The 
origin of schematic rhyme is likely to lie in parallelism,?’ which is at its 
peak in the Akathistos, in which the salutations are characterized by the 
type called ‘paromoeosis’ in classical rhetoric.” It is a question of just 
such a phenomenon in the salutations of the Akathistos.*? Moreover 


Chrysippus of Jerusalem, PO 19.336-7 (218-19), an encomium to Mary (15 xaipe), 
thereafter Chrysippus’s statement that homilists salute Mary with epithets. Cf. Fletcher 
(1958), 62. 

23 Meersseman (1958), 20, notes that salutations were in use among the Greeks at the 
time of the Council of Ephesus, being much used by Theodotus of Ancyra, and that the 
theological and poetical expressions of the Akathistos could derive from this period. The 
salutations were popular in hymnography until the end of the Middle Ages (ibid. 14). 

24 Montagna (1962), 499-500, thinks that the original stanzas would have ended with 
a simple ephymmos (égdpvi0g) e.g. xaipe, h KexapItOpevn. 

25 Trypanis stresses that the kontakion “On Judas” of Romanos (Maas and Trypanis 
1963, no. 17) and the long verses (the salutations) of the Akathistos share a common 
technique in the use of rhyme (Trypanis 1968: 21-2: “Both internal rhyme and rhyme 
indicating the end of lines of equal length are used”). He considers this significant, “for 
with these two exceptions the deliberate use of rhyme is never found in early Byzantine 
religious or non-religious poems” (1968: 22 n. 40 with a reference to Meyer’s article in 
Abh. d. philos.-philol. Klasse d. K. Bayerischen Akad. d. Wiss. xvii (1885); cf. Trypanis in Maas 
and Trypanis 1963: xiv n. 3). He concludes (1968), 25, that “the isolated use of rhyme in 
Greek at so early a date . . . probably points to a Hellenized writer from the East, where 
rhyme was frequently used in Christian Syriac poetry”. Grosdidier de Matons (1977), 
19-20, observes, however, that rhyme is rare in Syriac poetry before Arabic times, and 
even in Ephrem’s work, where it is more frequent, remains a secondary element. 

26 Norden (1958), 847, 861. 

27 Norden (1958), 813-24. 

28 Cf. Filonov Gove (1988), 29. 

29 Contra Trypanis: “In both long and short strophes we find the deliberate use of 
rhyme. This is to be distinguished from the homototeleuton of rhetoric so often present in 
Byzantine poetry; for the metrical structure of the long strophes, which includes several 
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there appears in the Akathistos a characteristic feature of the rhetoric of 
festal sermons, in which rhyme or homoeoteleuton was reserved for 
places of the highest pathos.*° In the Akathistos it is found in the saluta- 
tions: the repetition and the intensity of the ever new epithets give rise to 
the highest pathos.*! 

It is true that the salutations differ from the body of the hymn metri- 
cally, but on the other hand they form a logical connection with the pre- 
ceding narrative.*? The most striking difference between the main text 
and the salutations, however, lies in the parallelism, which is the driving 
principle of the structure of the salutation phrases: every series of twelve 
phrases is arranged in six pairs of parallel lines. In her investigation, The 
Slaec Akathistos Hymn: Poetic Elements of the Byzantine Text and the Old Church 
Slavonic Translation, Antonia Filonov Gove has analysed in detail only the 
first strophe, but even that gives a good impression of the Akathistos 
Hymn’s remarkable parallelism. The metrical parallelism is obligatory, 
but there are also innumerable instances of semantic, phonological and 
grammatical parallelism and combinations of these.*? The two initial 
lines of salutations call upon almost all the resources of the genre, and 
display the greatest use possible of parallelism.** Hence the Akathistos is 
considered a masterpiece of rhetoric, and a detailed description of the 
hymn’s rhetorical structure would therefore hold an interest of its own, 
but it is outside the scope of this investigation. Furthermore it is notice- 
able that in most cases the pairs of parallel verses belong together 
conceptually. But because the content of the two verses which belong 
together is almost without exception different, the salutations hold a re- 


pairs of lines of equal length, seems to have been specially devised for the use of rhyme” 
(Maas and Trypanis 1963: 17). 

30 Norden (1958), 847-8. 

31 Cf Kustas (1973), 54-5; Filonov Gove (1988), 42~3. 

32 Eg. Maas (1905), 644, observes that the salutations often have a subtle connection 
with the preceding narrative, not necessarily obvious at first glance; cf. A. Filonov Gove 
(1988), 12. 

33 Filonov Gove (1988), 22-6, 29-41 and passim. Cf. Mitsakis (1979) and Xydes (1978), 
178-84 and passim. 

34 Filonov Gove (1988), 34. E.g. lines 1.6-7 yaipe, 5v’ fig h xap& exAcpyer: yoipe, SV’ 
fis f Gp& éxAetyer (“Hail, through whom joy shall shine forth; Hail, through whom the 
curse shall cease”) contain an anaphora (repetition of yoipe, dV Aid, two homoeoteleuta 
(xapeé/apa éxAcpyer/exActwyer), two cases of paronomasia (yapé&/dpé: exAcpyer/éx- 
Agiyet) and an anaphoric paregmenon (ékAdpwet/éKAetyer). In addition, the lines 

display semantic parallelism in the form of antithesis. 
Trypanis (1968), 25. Cf. the differing opinion of Tomadakis (1962), cols. 1152, 1155. 
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markably great deal of information about Mary. For this reason each 
salutation needs separate investigation. 

A great part of the salutation verses consists of figures of speech which 
in classical rhetoric formed one type of the tropes, the metaphor. 
Metaphor was then understood primarily as a linguistic adornment. In 
Byzantine rhetoric metaphor was considered especially appropriate for 
the declaration of divine truths.** Among the metaphors of the Akath- 
istos there are some generally known figures of speech, the so called 
‘types’ (tox01) or Old Testament prefigurations of Mary.?” Since types 
are to be understood as prefigurements ordained by God himself,** their 
meaning has been born out of the tradition of interpretation. In any case 
they cannot be considered decorations. In the Akathistos the use of 
metaphor and the interplay of rhetorical devices is strikingly rich. Such 
an aesthetic approach as the salutations represent has become foreign to 
us and may raise the suspicion whether that over-decorative language is 
also ornamental in its content, without cognitive or intellectual sig- 
nificance. Also Trypanis’s statement, “the profuse and rhetorical praise 
of the Virgin occasionally reaches a pitch of studied exuberance”,”®® im- 
plies that the poet has widened and developed excessively something in 
which there is not very much concrete content. Whether in the saluta- 
tions there is a vain jangling of words cannot be resolved without an 
analysis. But we may certainly assess the logic of the meaning contained 
in the figures of speech even in the present day, if we make use even par- 
tially of those criteria which made the praise of Mary correct then. The 
analysis will show that in the truth proclaimed in figurative language the 
most beautiful order (kdop0¢) holds sway in place of chaos. 


36 Cf Kustas (1973), 57, 75, 149. 

37 Eg. chair of the king, celestial ladder, tabernacle of God and the Word, ark, gilded 
by the Spirit. 

38 Cf. Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche, s.v. “Typos”. 

39 Trypanis (1968), 25. 


CHAPTER THREE 


STATE OF THE RESEARCH 


The Akathistos Hymn is assigned to the genre of the kontakion,! a type 
of hymn which is considered as “the one and only great original achieve- 
ment of Byzantine literature”.? What then is a kontakion? Paul Maas’s 
still topical article from 1910, “Das Kontakion”, answers the question 
briefly, and (for example) K. Mitsakis’s Byzantine Hymnography does so at 
length in over 300 pages.* The word ‘kontakion’ (kovtéKtov) is itself 
anachronistic.’ Trypanis describes the kontakion as follows. 


The kontakion is a sermon in verse accompanied by music. In character it 
is similar to the early Byzantine festival sermons in prose, though metre 
and music must have greatly heightened the effect. The form generally 
consists of 18-24 metrically identical stanzas (called oixou) preceded by a 
short prelude (called kovKodAtov) in another metre. The first letters of the 
stanzas form an acrostic, which frequently includes the name of the poet. 
The last line of the prelude introduces a refrain, with which all the follow- 
ing stanzas end.® 


The form of the kontakion is explained by reference to Syriac religious 
poetry. The kontakion may be the product of a union of three types of 
poem, memra, madrasha and sugitha,’ which Greek-speaking writers devel- 


! Lexikon des Mittelalters, s.v. “Akathistos-Hymnos”; The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, 
s.v. “Akathistos Hymn”; Manenlexckon, s.v. “Akathistos”. 

? Trypanis in his Introduction to Maas and Trypanis (1963), xiv. 

3 The article on which Brock comments (1992b: 81): “Indeed, all that Maas had to 
say in an article of 1910 on the subject of the origins of the kontakion still stands today.” 

+ Mitsakis (1971b), 171-353, 357-524. 

> The etymology of the word kovtéxtov is not clear. Probably it refers to the stick 
around which a parchment with a liturgical text was rolled. The word does not appear 
before the codex was introduced, cf: Koder (1996), 9-10; Maas (1910), 285; Grosdidier 
de Matons (1977), 37. In the acrostica are found the words which the Byzantine 
hymnographers themselves used: Spvog, Exog, noinua, OS), yaApc, aivos, 5énorc ete. 

6 Maas and Trypanis (1963), xi. 

7 Maas (1910), 290 (translated): “The Memra is a metrical sermon distinguished from 
the kontakion on the basis of its metrical simplicity and lack of acrostic and refrain. In the 
Madrasha the refrain is obligatory, and acrostic frequent, and there are complex strophic 
rules; but the epic motive is lacking. The Sugitha is a responsory song with obligatory 
acrostic, in which amongst other things biblical episodes are represented in thr form of 
dialogues.” 
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oped into a metrically perfect and varied form.® On the other hand the 
birth of the kontakion was influenced decisively by the fourth- and fifth- 
century festal sermons in Greek, poetical homilies which have been used 
as sources. The overall picture of the relationship of the homily and the 
kontakion is obscure, since an extremely small quantity of Greek Church 
poetry is preserved from the fifth century.’ Nonetheless the relationship 
is clear in terms of influence.'° The kontakion arose at the end of the 
fifth century, but how it arose is not known exactly.'! The flonut of the 
genre is better known, as it corresponds with the poetry of Romanos, to 
whom the oldest datable kontakia are ascribed.'* It is understandable 
that the name and style of Romanos dominate kontakion poetry, since 
the majority of other kontakion poets remain anonymous." 

Research on the Akathistos is characterized by its progressing hand in 
hand with research on Romanos.'* So it has been from the start. 
Whether the Akathistos is by Romanos or not is a question every Akath- 
istos researcher has had to face. Who then was Romanos? He was born 
in Syria in the last quarter of the fifth century and died in Constan- 
tinople before the end of 562. Romanos is the best known name in the 
field of kontakion poetry, and the title of honour “Melodos’ speaks of the 
esteem in which he is held. Of the works of Romanos around sixty 
which are considered genuine are preserved. These establish his period 
of activity as the reign of Justinian I (527-65), and his works are seen to 
reflect the ecclesiastical politics of the Justinianic period.'* 

The specialists on Romanos whose influence on Akathistos research 
has been greatest are Paul Maas and his pupil C. A. Trypanis. Maas’s 
influence on Akathistos research in general stems from his article ‘Das 


x 


8 Maas and Trypanis (1963), xiii. 

9 Maas (1910), 294; cf. Mitsakis (1971a), 45-6. 

10 E.g. Maas (1910), 298-306. Mitsakis (1971a), 49: “If one wanted to draw a short 
historical diagram of the origins and evolution of the kontakion, one should start with the 
poetic sermons of the Greek Church Fathers of the second century (Melito of Sardis) and 
then follow their tradition up till the end of the fifth century (Proclus, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, Basil, Bishop of Seleucia), that is till the actual appearance of the early 
kontakia.” 

'l Cf Maas (1910), 289; Brock (1992b), 81; Mitsakis (197 1a), 46-9. 

12 The years 537-55, cf. Maas and Trypanis (1963), xii. According to Koder (2001) 
the terminus ante quem 562 is possible. 

13 Trypanis (1968), 25. 

'4 E.g, Mitsakis (1971b), 483-509; Tomadakis (1965), 153-72. Basic bibliography on 
Romanos: Carpenter (1970), xxvii-xxxviii; Grosdidier de Matons (1977), xv—xix. 

'S Koder (1996), 7-14. 
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Kontakion’,'® and his influence on ideas about the relationship between 
the Akathistos and Romanos from two other writings. The first is a short 
critique of Placido de Meester’s Akathistos research,’ and the second is 
an article ‘Die Chronologie der Hymnen des Romanos’.'® In 1963 Maas 
and Trypanis together published the genuine kontakia of Romanos, 
Sancti Romani Melodi Cantica. Cantica Genuina. This does not include the 
Akathistos. This decision was evidently made given the lack of evidence 
to fulfil the criteria of scientific objectivity.!? Trypanis wrote in the intro- 
duction to the edition that the attribution of the Akathistos to Romanos 
by modern scholarship “by no means is a settled question”.”° But Maas 
supported the authorship of Romanos,”! as did Trypanis. In 1968 Try- 
panis published an edition, Fourteen Early Byzantine Cantica, which includes 
the Akathistos among other anonymous kontakia.” It is the only critical 
edition of the Akathistos. The introduction can be considered as an 
authoritative statement in Akathistos research. In it Trypanis states: 
“The attribution to Romanos is certainly possible, and even probable.” 

Trypanis’s arguments for Romanos can be divided into two parts. 
The first deals with the form of the Akathistos and the genre of the 
kontakion, the second with the theological content of the hymn. He does 
not analyse the style of the Akathistos, but expresses his opinion of its 
literary worth. I first cite, from the conclusion, Trypanis’s reasoning over 
the dating, which is connected to the hymn’s theological content: 


I am inclined to agree with the scholars who attribute it (with the excep- 
tion of prooemium II) to the days of Justinian I. So fully finished a kontakion 
can hardly belong to an earlier period in the development of this literary 
genre, even though the insistence on the Virgin as the Mother of God (a 
QeotdKoc) and the triumphant expression of this suggests a date closer to 
the Council of Ephesus (431 A.D.) The Christological issue of the 
Incarnation also (prooemium I, 3'-7 and strophe O 1'~6) points to the 6th 
century, for theological issues do not appear in Byzantine religious poetry 


16 Maas (1910). 

17 Maas (1905). 

18 Maas (1906). 

19 Trypanis (1968), 25 n. 54: “No name is included in the acrostic of the poem, and no 
reference to any specific author is found in manuscripts before the 13th century”, but he 
leaves unsaid that the form of the Akathistos does not correspond to his description of the 
kontakion, cf. Maas and Trypanis (1963), xi. 

20 Maas and Trypanis (1963), xviii. 

21 Maas (1912), 300. 

22 Trypanis (1968), 17-39. 

23 Trypanis (1968), 25. 
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before the days of Justinian I. However, if the canticum was written, as 
seem likely, for the common festival of the Annunciation and the Nativity, 
this precludes a date after c. 530-550, when the EbayyeAropdc was estab- 
lished on March 25 as an independent feast.”* 


Justinian I ruled from 527 to 565, but he already enjoyed the powers of 
ruler under his uncle the emperor Justin I (518-27). Within “the days of 
Justinian” may therefore be counted a time before the establishment of 
the Annunciation feast. As regards the authorship of Romanos this 
means that the terminus ante quem would be around 530. But the most 
famous work by Romanos, ‘H nap8évoc onpepov,” according to legend 
his first, was written only when the Nativity and Annunciation were 
already celebrated separately.” No great value has been afforded the 
legend in investigations, but herein lies a problem of credibility which 
undermines the authorship of Romanos. 

It is to be noticed that Trypanis believes that “insistence on the Virgin 
as the Theotokos” and “the triumphant expressions” may point to a 
time a century earlier. He rejects this hypothesis, however, with the 
argument that the hymn’s form represents “‘so fully finished a kontakion”’. 
It is clear that since the connection with Ephesus appears possible, this 
connection must be investigated before it can be rejected on the basis of 
the argument about the form. In other words the problem is the hymn’s 
Christology, an argument as weighty from the point of view of the dat- 
ing as that which relates to the form. 

Trypanis claims that the Christological issue of the Incarnation points 
to the sixth century, “for theological issues do not appear in Byzantine 
religious poetry before the days of Justinian I’. This argument does not 
bear criticism. The claim that theological issues do not appear before the 
days of Justinian is incredible. Hymnography was a weapon used m doc- 
trinal disputes probably already in early Christian hymnography.”” Con- 
cerning the troparia, the earliest liturgical poetry, which was directed 
against heresies, H. G. Beck states: “It also easily becomes clear from 
this counter-propaganda that these small songs are not so much an 
expression of religious feeling as of a precise dogmatic teaching.”** And 
Theodore the Lector, recording the events of the Council of Chalcedon 


24 Trypanis (1968), 24-5. 

25 “Qn the Nativity I’, Maas and Trypanis (1963), no. 1. 
26 Cf Mitsakis (1971b), 489. 

27 Mitsakis (197 1a), 33. 

28 Beck (1959), 263. 
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of 451, even names two hymnographers, who must have dealt with the 
issue of the Incarnation: “Those who approved the decisions of the 
Council of Chalcedon gathered around Anthimus ... those who op- 
posed it were associated with Timocles.”*? Moreover in Trypanis’s Four- 
teen Early Byzantine Cantica there is an anonymous work “On the Virgin 
Mary”, which he himself considers, particularly on account of its theo- 
logical arguments, to be close to the Council of Ephesus.” 

Furthermore, Trypanis examines only superficially the central fif- 
teenth strophe of the Akathistos, which depicts the Incarnation and 
nature of Christ. He admits, on the basis of a source employed,°’ that it 
“could suggest an attack against the teachings of Nestorius”, Le. it could 
point to the fifth century. The fact that in the genuine cantica of Rom- 
anos rejections of Nestorianism are encountered*? does not of course 
constitute a proof that the Akathistos is from the time of Romanos—nor 
does Trypanis claim this—but he does claim that before Romanos theo- 
logical issues were not dealt with in religious poetry. He corroborates his 
claim by alludmg to Maas’s article “Die Chronologie der Hymnen des 
Romanos’,*? from which it does not emerge what happened before 
Romanos. There again, if Trypanis is referring to the type of polemical 
style** which had not previously appeared, it is to be noted that we do 
not know if it had appeared or not. Moreover, the Akathistos is 
Christologically affirmative, not polemical in the way of Romanos. 

It is evident that under Maas’s guidance the theological interpretation 
of strophe 15 has been contextualized to the time of Justinian. Maas 
twice focuses attention on a parallel between some lines of strophe 15 of 
the Akathistos and the kontakion “On Pentecost”: “for the condescen- 
sion did not take place as a descent nor did he experience a diminution; 
for he was above and he was below”. The best known researcher on 
the Akathistos, the musicologist Egon Wellesz, also drew an inference in 
support of the authorship of Romanos on the basis of the citation from 


29 PG 86.176: Soot pév Exarpev th év XaAxhSovi ovvdde nape 1H “AvOin@ ovviipyovto 
. Soot 5é tabs éxOpoi 1 TyoKxAei mpooéKewto. Translation Mitsakis (197 1a), 43. 
“80 Trypanis (1968), 159. 
ol Trypanis (1968), 22. Hom. 39, spuriously attributed to Basil of Seleucia, PG 85.448. 
My opinion differs from Trypanis’s. 
2 Maas (1906), 14. 
33 Maas (1906). 
34 Maas (1906), 12-24, esp. 14 against Nestorians. 
35 Maas (1905), 644-5 and (1906), 19; Maas and Trypanis (1963), no. 33, str. 7.4—5: ob 
yap yéyove petéBaors f ovyKatdBaotc od5’ drévete peimow: dove yap Hv Kal Kc fv. 
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“On Pentecost” and strophe 15 of the Akathistos. He viewed Maas’s 
article ‘Die Chronologie’ as supporting his idea: “The resemblance of 
the lines to those of the Akathistos is unmistakable and suggests 
Romanos as author of the hymn.”%° 

P. F. Krypiakiewicz, whose article “De Hymni Acathisti Auctore” 
from the year 1909 has strongly influenced ideas about the theological 
content of the Akathistos,*” regarded Romanos as the author on the 
basis of the above mentioned Pentecost passage and a few textual coinci- 
dences between Akathistos Prooemium I and strophe 15 and some of 
the hymns of Romanos.* Krypiakiewicz’s thesis is that Romanos’s anti- 
Apollinarian propaganda appears in the Akathistos. But Krypiakiewicz 
did not date the Akathistos to the time of Justinian. He believed that 
Romanos had composed the Akathistos whilst still in Syria.*° 

On the basis of “On Pentecost” Mitsakis also claims in his work 
Byzantine Hymnography (1971) that the Christology of the Akathistos and 
of Romanos is the same. Mitsakis holds that this indicates that the poet 
of the Akathistos, like Romanos, was concerned with the problems of 
Justinian’s period and complied with the Church politics of the imperial 
theologians, which is evident precisely in the anti-Apollinarian expres- 
sions.” However, Grosdidier de Matons, a Romanos specialist, put the 
whole question in a new light in 1977: “The dogmatic teaching on the 
Incarnation in Romanos does not have sufficient originality to enable us 
to detect his hand in the Akathistos.”*! Thereafter in 1993 J. Vereecken, 
who supports the authorship of Romanos,” repeated Krypiakiewicz (the 
strophe is anti-Apollinarian),** but at the same time relied upon Gros- 
didier de Matons in seeing in it antimonophysite Christological view- 
points of the period of Romanos.** 

Based on Grosdidier de Matons’s specialist knowledge it may be 
claimed that strophe 15 of the Akathistos does not justify the supposition 
that the Christologies of Romanos and of the Akathistos are congruent. 


36 Wellesz (1956), 148. 

37 E.g. Mitsakis (1971b), 493, who relying on Krypiakiewicz postulates that the 
dogmatic teaching of the hymn, especially on the Incarnation, appears to be Romanos’s. 

38 Krypiakiewicz (1909), 372-3. 

39 Krypiakiewicz (1909), 380. 

40 Mitsakis (197 1b), 502. 

41 Grosdidier de Matons (1977), 36, 265-70 (translated). 

42 Vereecken (1993), 387. 

43 Vereecken (1993), 346. 

44 Vereecken (1993), 366. 
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Moreover, as far as the Akathistos is concerned, five lines are insufficient 
for determining the theological content of a hymn of 288 lines. Nor does 
Romanos as a ‘theologian’ justify assumptions which reach too far in this 
matter.° In the opinion of Grosdidier de Matons the relationship of 
Romanos to the Akathistos was that he knew it and borrowed from it, as 
well as using the same sources, above all Basil of Seleucia.** Johannes 
Koder shows, in a forthcoming article, that the Christological terminol- 
ogy of Romanos bears the stamp of the formula of Chalcedon,*” where- 
as I will demonstrate that the Akathistos lacks this terminology; in the 
light of the resolutions of the Church councils in which the nature of 
Christ was decided, i.e. Ephesus in 431 and Chalcedon in 451, Try- 
panis’s argument for the date, based on the relationship between the 
Christologies of the Akathistos and of Romanos, disproves itself: 

The matter of ‘the literary quality’ of the Akathistos cannot be side- 
lined in a discussion of authorship relating to Romanos, for it is often 
viewed as evidence in favour of Romanos. In particular if the Akathistos 
is considered the highest achievement of kontakion poetry, its composer 
would preferably be a kontakion poet par excellence,* although the desire 
is not an acceptable rational basis of theory. Such prejudicial supposition 
emerges in the positions of Akathistos researchers and directs them to 
see what they wish to see.*? In support of the authorship of Romanos the 
notion formulated by Egon Wellesz is often cited: 


None of the homiletical writers, his forerunners, nor any of the contem- 
porary hymnographers were equal to him in power of expression, poetical 


45 Cf. Koder (2001); Carpenter (1970), xxviii. Cf. the differing view of Martzelos 
(1991), 114. 

46 Grosdidier de Matons (1977), 36. 

47 Koder (2001). 

48 Maas and Trypanis (1963), xiv; Trypanis (1968), 25; Maas’s critique (1912) on 
Papageatgion. 

E.g. Mitsakis (1971b), 499, expresses it explicitly (translated): “It presents practical 
difficulties for us to accept that such a great poet wrote only one hymn and fell silent, and 
it is likewise difficult for us to resist the temptation to identify him with the most signi- 
ficant personage of his times, Romanos.” Mitsakis contradicts himself by suggesting that 
Romanos had composed the Akathistos when still in Syria (ie. before he went to 
Constantinople during the reign of Anastasius I, 491-318): the Christology of the hymn 
could not then reflect the ecclesiastical politics of Justinian as Mitsakis also maintains. 
Marjorie Carpenter again in adding the Akathistos to her kontakia edition does not rely 
on her own observations (1973: viii): “This poem far outshines the three Mary hymns in 
Kontakaa. . . . lf Romanos was the poet responsible for the Akathistos—as I rather think he 
was—then these three poems are pale reflections of his inspired hymn, or else he was 
working up to it as climax.” 
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vision, boldness of similes, and perfect harmony of line; and in no other 
hymn does his greatness shine more brightly than in the Akathistos.°° 


Wellesz’s argument reveals itself as mere subjective judgement. First, the 
homiletic writings are of a different genre, incongruent with hymno- 
graphy, since the artistic expectations are different. Second, since works 
other than those of Romanos are not preserved, the claim is not founded 
on sufficient representative comparative material. Trypanis’s description 
of the literary value of the Akathistos is more moderate: 


The Akathistos Hymn is rightly considered the greatest achievement in 
Byzantine religious poetry. Like most early Byzantine kontaka it draws on 
scripture and on a number of older prose sermons, yet it remains a remar- 
kably fresh and in many ways original work. With a striking boldness of 
similes the poet succeeds in blending the overwhelming mystery of the In- 
carnation of the Word with the softer cult of the Virgin, and the varied 
and intricate rhythms employed are enhanced by the music of the words. 
We may also say that in the Akathistos the literary genre of the yo.pe- 
tiopot has attained its highest point, even if the profuse and rhetorical 
praise of the Virgin occasionally reaches a pitch of studied exuberance.”! 


But it is to be stressed that the literary value of the Akathistos cannot be 
an argument in support of Romanos. On the other hand the literary 
style can be, although the poet may of course change his style and de- 
velop. In the case of Romanos, exaggerating a little Trypanis’s thought 
the hypothesis would be: if Romanos is the author, he would have com- 
posed the Akathistos in the early stage of his creative period before 
finding ‘his own style’ as a creator of dramatic hymns. 

Let us take an example: in the Akathistos, according to Wellesz, the 
heterogeneous elements of poetry are “the dramatic in the description in 
the events and situations, and the lyrical in the panegyrics to the Vir- 
gin”.°? Thus, Wellesz sees there one kind of drama and claims that “the 
poet makes extensive use of direct speech in the dialogues”.*? But a true 
dialogue is to be found only in the Annunciation scene of strophes 2-3, 
for the salutations and the Alleluia-refrains are more responses to what 
has been told before than a part of a genuine dialogue. Grosdidier de 
Matons maintains that in the Akathistos the dialogue is “restricted and 


50 Wellesz (1957), xxxiii; e.g. Carpenter (1973), 298; Mitsakis (197 1b), 494; de Andrés 
Martinez (1981), 60. 

51 Tyypanis (1968), 25. 

52 Wellesz (1962), 192. 

53. Wellesz (1962), 192. 
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still timorous”.** And he is right: the difference is striking if we compare 
the Akathistos with the dialogues in the works of Romanos, i.e. conver- 
sations between personalities or characters in drama. But if we do not 
seek after such a model of dialogue, we might agree with Wellesz. These 
and other clear stylistic divergences may be explicable in terms of an 
earlier stage of development. But how likely is it that such a develop- 
ment occurred? Mitsakis considers this matter when he compares 
Romanos’s hymn “On the Annunciation” (I) with the Akathistos and 
comes to a dead end.*® As we have insufficient information about 
Romanos, the supposition that the Akathistos may represent an early 
product of his is mere speculation. 

‘All in all, leaving aside the separate question of the form of the kon- 
takion, it becomes clear that there are no facts to support the authorship 
of Romanos. Seeing the Church politics of Justinian’s time in the Akath- 
istos on the basis that theological issues did not appear before his time in 
religious poetry is an untenable argument. The parallel passage in 
Romanos’s hymn “On Pentecost” cannot indicate that the Christ- 
ological issue of the Incarnation in the Akathistos points to a time a 
century later than when that issue was topical. On the contrary, the text 
of the Akathistos itself indicates something else, in Trypanis’s words: 
“The insistence on the Virgin as the Mother of God and the triumphant 
expressions of this suggests a date closer to the Council of Ephesus.” 


54 Grosdidier de Matons (1977), 37 (translated). - 

55 Three different examples of the stylistic divergences from the opponents of the 
Romanos authorship: Tomadakis (1965), 159 (translated): “The Akathistos has neither 
the dialogue nor the human characterization which distinguish the work of Romanos. 
The narrative spirit and technique are non-Romanos”; Hgeg (1965), 22 (translated): “It 
is true that almost all modern specialists are in agreement in attributing the Akathistos to 
Romanos, and indeed one may invoke forceful arguments in favour of this hypothesis. 
The fact that the Akathistos belongs to a different genre from the kontakia is not an 
argument against. But it seems likely to me that many readers, despite the expatiations of 
the Pitras, the Maases and the Welleszes, are astonished not to find in this impressive 
poem either the moderation of stylistic ardour, or the rich and precise imagination, or 
the dramatic and firmly structured movement which characterize Romanos, the poet of 
kontakia”; Grosdidier de Matons (1977), 36 (translated): “We shall go so far as to say that 
during twenty years of intimate and assiduous partnership with Romanos we have never 
seemed to recognize his method in the fine and minute marquetry of the khairetismoi 
alternating with the recitation which soberly summarizes, somewhat in the way of an 
epyllion, the first chapters of Luke and Matthew. There is in the Akathistos some sort of 
distant reflection of hellenism which is a stranger to the art of Romanos.” 

56 Mitsakis (197 1b), 502-3 on Maas and Trypanis (1963), no. 36. 
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A NEW APPROACH TO THE AKATHISTOS HYMN 


Trypanis leans towards assigning the Akathistos to the period of Ephesus 
because of its obvious Marian character. An examination of the text of 
the hymn brings out three arguments in favour of the Ephesian theory: 

(1) The role of the Virgin. Even though the main theme is the Incarna- 
tion, the totality proves that Christ is not the chief character, but the 
Virgin, the birth-giver (texodoa) of the Logos. She has the central 
position in sixteen strophes, and 144 verses ie. a half of the hymn, 
consist of salutations to her. Twice the Lord himself is told to teach all to 
praise her (strophes 19 and 23). The petition of the last strophe is 
addressed to her. It is striking that the Virgin is presented as a concept 
without any implication of her personality. The central strophe (15) 
asserts the virgin birth (téxog éx nap8évov). In no less than twelve 
strophes the pure, unsullied virgin womb or its mystery is emphasized (2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 13, 14, 15, 17, 19, 23); the Virgin is praised as the 
Theotokos, because the Lord made his dwelling in her womb (23.2). 

(2) Christology. Even though the main theme is the Incarnation the 
hymn does not describe the nature of Christ with the emphasis of the 
Council of Chalcedon of 451, whose formulation runs briefly: in Christ 
the two natures (800 @bdoetd), divine and human, are united in one hypo- 
stasis (person) without confusion, change, division or separation (Govy- 
YotMS, Atpéentw<, dSiaipétws, &xopiotmc).' Prooemium I, on the other 
hand, which is a theological summary of the hymn fashioned later, 
points explicitly to the unchangeability of the godhead of the Logos in 
the Incarnation—a subject which crystallized at the time of Ephesus, but 
which was not a contemporary concern at or after Chalcedon. 

(3) Salutations. Even though the hymn’s rhetoric, which in the saluta- 
tions reaches its highest point,” gives the impression that the epithets of 
the Theotokos are to a great degree merely decorative literary expres- 
sions, a closer examination reveals that their meaning is essentially theo- 
logical. The homilists of the Ephesian period similarly address the Theo- 


' See the definitio fidei in whole below, pp. 87-8. 
2 Trypanis (1968), 25. 
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tokos using metaphors, often with an easily recognizable biblical refer- 
ence. Even though the Akathistos Hymn’s series of salutations are 
unique in hymnography, salutations to Mary in themselves are not. 
Moreover, sets of salutations to Mary appear in homilies after the 
Council of Ephesus.’ 

I use these arguments as the basis for the theory that the time of 
Ephesus provides the context for the origin of the Akathistos. I will con- 
sider the matter in chronological sequence, so that a picture of that 
period emerges in its entirety. 


THE EPHESIAN CONTEXT 


By the Ephesian context I mean the short period of history when various 
interests accumulated around the word “Theotokos’: Alexandrian and 
Antiochian theology, doctrine and popular piety, imperial and ecclesi- 
astical politics.* It began in 428 when Nestorius as archbishop of 
Constantinople questioned the title “Theotokos’ attributed to Mary, on 
the ground that it leads to heresy. The visible stages in the theological 
development thereafter were the Third Ecumenical Council of Ephesus 
of 431, the formula reunions of 433, the Second Council of Ephesus of 449 
(the so-called ‘Robber council’) and the Fourth Ecumenical Council of 
Chalcedon in 451.° 

In this chapter I will focus on the questions which, I think, are directly 
connected with the emergence and the contents of the Akathistos 
Hymn: the Theotokos controversy and the state of the veneration of 
Mary at the time of the Council of Ephesus. In the section on “Christol- 
ogy” I will examine in detail whether the Akathistos reflects the defimtio 
fide of Chalcedon as is normally maintained. In the section “Proclus of 
Constantinople as a Marian Preacher” I will show the relationship be- 
tween the Akathistos and Proclus, the prominent Mariologist of that 


3 Cf. Caro (1971-3), 684. 

+ Cf. McGuckin (1994), 21: “In the great conflict that was now to unfold, the issues 
cannot be reduced merely to the level of personality clashes, or even to the complex issue 
of the precedence of sees, or the involved political machinations of the imperial court . . . 
for what was about to clash was no less than two great schools of ecclesiastical reflection, 
piety, and discourse.” 

> ¥ agree with Benko (1993), 256, who argues that it was not until the Council of 
Chalcedon that the term “Theotokos’ was firmly established, for the declaration of the 
Council of Ephesus did not mean that the Christological problem had been solved. 
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time. I also discuss Homily 39 attributed to Basil of Seleucia, because it 
has generally been taken as a source of the Akathistos. 

Considering the subject matter, the image of Mary, the Ephesian 
context provides a favourable temporal frame. The Council of Ephesus 
is the first great council whose records® have survived (even if they can- 
not be considered as a neutral account, as the minutes of the Council of 
Chalcedon are),’ and many studies treat that period from different 
angles. First of all, there is a work which is a useful starting-point as re- 
gards the homilies of the context of the Council of Ephesus: La homiletica 
manana gnega en el siglo V (1971-3), the fundamental Mariological work of 
Roberto Caro. Caro investigated altogether fifty-eight homilies system- 
atically and arranged them chronologically on the basis of a content 
analysis and the manuscript tradition, taking textual criticism into 
consideration. Nineteen homilies of his collection, dated to the period of 
428-49,° form a whole which could be characterized as a summary of 
the orthodox teaching on Mary on the way from Ephesus to Chalcedon. 

Further, there is a study of social and religious history which seems to 
have become standard in treatments of the Council of Ephesus: The 
Theodosian Empresses: Women and Imperial Dominion in Late Antiquity (1982) by 
Kenneth G. Holum. It covers the events up to the year 455 and gives 
well-documented information of the circumstances, seen mainly from 
the angle of the Augusta Pulcheria (399-453), the elder sister of the 
emperor Theodosius II (401-50). According to Holum, Pulcheria, who 
“had devoted her virginity to Mary”,’ consciously built her dominion on 
the ideal of virginity and “brought Mary into her camp”, when she 
increased her imperial power.'? Holum introduces Pulcheria as the 
virtual winner of the controversy over the Theotokos.'! This notion may 


6 Edited in Acta Conciliorum Occumenicorum (ed. Schwartz). 

7 The Ephesian Acts represent Cyril of Alexandria’s view, cf. McGuckin (1994), 76; 
Meyendorff (1989), 168 ff. 

8 Caro (197 1-3), 684. Homilies 20-38 in Caro’s chronology. 

9 Sozomen, cited by Holum (1989), 93. 

10 Holum (1989), 93-6, 174. I do not totally agree with Holum. I admit that the 
virginity of Pulcheria was the factor which greatly benefited Pulcheria in her struggle for 
imperial power. However, Holum considers the normal ascetical behaviour of that 
epoch, the imitation of Mary, as the exceptional and excessive identification of Pulcheria 
with Mary, and gives a strange picture of Marian piety, e.g. “she fie. Pulcheria] 
embodied the fullness of Mary piety—in her womanhood, in her spectacular asceticism, 
and in her claims to Marial dignity”, which makes his interpretation somewhat 
unbalanced. Cf. Lexikon des Mitielaliers, s.v. “Pulcheria’. 

'Y Holum (1989), 170~4. 
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be correct at the level of popular piety and politics but it is not so at a 
doctrinal level. 

For the winner of the controversy over the Theotokos was the “father 
of the Orthodox Christology par excellence”,'? Cyril of Alexandria (sed. 
412-44), whom John A. McGuckin portrays in his study St. CGynil of 
Alexandria, the Christological Controversy: Its History, Theology, and Texts (1994). 
McGuckin also presents the Christology of Nestorius whom he credits 
with beginning the controversy, which was to clarify the Christological 
presuppositions. !? In Cyril’s Christology the Alexandrian school of theo- 
logy gained a victory over its ancient rival, the Antiochian school. 
According to McGuckin, it was the inadequacy of Nestorius’s whole 
Christological scheme which motivated Cyril to compose his Christ- 
ology,'* whose influence lasts up to today. Therefore, presumably, if a 
hymn on the Incarnation of God the Logos praising the Theotokos for 
her share in salvation was written quite soon after Ephesus, its text 
should demonstrate not only an Alexandrian approach but a direct re- 
ference to the debate between Nestorius and Cyril. The analysis of the 
Christology of the Akathistos shows that there is such evidence. 

One of the key figures in the Theotokos schism was Proclus. Very few 
historical facts of his life are to be found in the primary source, Socrates 
Scholasticus,'® but his image as homilist is well known by virtue of the 
works of F. X. Bauer, B. Marx and F. J. Leroy.'® Three recently pro- 
duced studies complete the image; “Four Christological Homilies of 
Proclus of Constantinople: Introduction, Critical Edition, Translation, 
and Commentary”,'’? and the article “Weaving the Body of God: 
Proclus of Constantinople, the Theotokos, and the Loom of the Flesh” 
by Nicholas Constas,'® and Proclus of Constantinople: A Popular Preacher in 
Fifth-Century Constantinople by Jan H. Barkhuizen.'* Proclus established 
himself as a major Constantinopolitan antagonist of Nestorius by 
delivering a homily against Nestorius’s teaching in his presence.”” The 


"2 McGuckin (1994), 1. 

13 McGuckin (1994), 23. 

'4 McGuckin (1994), 174. 

15 Historia Ecclesiastica V11.28, 29, 35, 40-3, 45, 52. 

'6 Bauer (1919). Marx (1940). Leroy (1967). 

'7 Constas (1994). 

18 Constas (1995). 

19 Cunningham and Allen (1998), 179-200. 

20 ACO 1.1.1.103-7. The title reads: ‘OwAic MpoxAod énioxdnov Kulixov AeyGeion 
KaQeCopévov Neotopiov év th peyaAn éxxAnoia KovotavtivoundAews (“A homily of 
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succeeding generations know the name of Proclus on the basis of that 
homily which made the schism, long smouldering in ecclesiastical circles, 
a public affair. That homily, “the most famous sermon on the Virgin 
Mary in the ancient times”,”! was attached to the Acts of Ephesus within 
a year of the council, and its influence is traceable for centuries.”” It is 
the first homily in the Proclian corpus of the edition of J. P. Migne, De 
Laudibus Marae.?> Proclus, who later was to become archbishop of 
Constantinople (sed. 434-46), was a prolific preacher; of his homiletic 
activity, which lasted more than thirty years, thirty-seven texts 
survived.”* Seven of them are more or less of Marian character.” 

McGuckin characterizes Proclus as “a loyal ally of Cyril’s”,”® a claim 
which is founded on textual evidence and Proclus’s activity. It is most 
likely that in the Theotokos controversy Proclus became an ally of the 
empress Pulcheria, whom he must have known already from the time 
when he acted as a secretary of Atticus of Constantinople (sed. 406-25), 
the spiritual teacher of the imperial family. The sources, however, do 
not mention the cooperation of Pulcheria and Proclus. Therefore 
Holum’s account has to be taken as a hypothetical reconstruction.” 

A synthesis of the research, which the above-mentioned works pre- 
sent, lays the foundation for my view that the hymn we know today 
under the title “Akathistos”, but which actually is a hymn to the Virgin 
who gave birth to God the Logos, emerged from the pressure of that 
very period when theological concern was focused on Mary’s role in the 
Incarnation, and the historical circumstances called for the confirmation 
of the victory at Ephesus. 


Proclus, Bishop of Cyzicus, read while Nestorius was seated in the great church of 
Constantinople”). At that time Proclus was bishop of Cyzicus. Holum, McGuckin and 
Constas describe the occasion when Proclus preached, but only Holum (1989), 156, 
presents an interpretation of the introductory passage of the homily, which, according to 
him, never before had had “a complete explication”. Cf. my differing explanation below. 

21 Grillmeier (1975), 520. 

22 4CO1.1.1.103-7. Cf. Constas (1994), 52. 

23 PG 65.680—92; English translation: Wiles and Santer (1996), 61-6. 

24 Barkhuizen (1998), 182. 

25 Caro (1971-3), 76-128, cf. table (684). 

26 McGuckin (1994), 117. 

27 Cf, Holum (1989), 155-7. In this respect, the claims of Vasiliki Limberis (1994: 88, 
112-13), whose view is based on Holum’s work, concerning the relationship of Pulcheria 
to Proclus are quite fictitious. 
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The Geek word ‘Theotokos’ (QgotoKoc) means the ‘Birth-giver of 
God’.”8 Because of its ambiguous Christological implications this word 
became a bone of contention between theologians. In the first place, it 
contradicts the conception of God’s essence (oboia), which is ingenerate, 
self-existing and without beginning. Because the profession of faith of 
Nicaea in 325 states that Christ is of one essence with the Father,”? there 
was the risk that the word ‘Theotokos’ would be understood in the sense 
that the uncreated, divine nature of Christ received its origin from 
Mary. The Theotokos controversy emerged from the demand for the 
correct, orthodox, interpretation of this word. 

The Theotokos dispute®’ was a part of the Nestorian controversy,”! 
itself part of the discourse on the person and natures of Christ, i.e. the 
Christological controversy,” which resulted in the definitio fidei of the 
Council of Chalcedon, proclaiming the dogma of the two natures and 
one hypostasis in Christ. The two great traditions of theology, the Alex- 
andrian and Antiochian, did not confront each other before the contest 
over the title ‘Theotokos’ urged them to investigate the implications of 
the term ‘Theotokos’ for their Christologies.*? Their presuppositions 
concerning the nature of Christ are referred to as the Alexandrian 
Logos-sarx Christology and the Antiochian Logos—anthropos Christ- 
ology.*t The Alexandrians started from the divine aspect of Christ’s 
person, the locus classicus being John 1.14: “the Word became flesh” (0 
Adyosg ops éyéveto). Grillmeier declares that in the Cyrillian formu- 
lation, based on Athanasius of Alexandria (d. 373),*° it runs: “God the 
Logos did not come into a man, but he ‘truly’ became man, while 


28 Cf. the history and explication of the term below. 

29 ACOIL1.2.127: dpoobouov tO natpi.- 

30 Cf “Theotokos” in McGuckin’s index (1994); Constas (1994), 41-64; Holum 
(1989), 147—74. 

31 Grillmeier (1975), 447-87. 

32 Grillmeier (1975), 414-39; Kelly (1989), 280-343; Pelikan (1971), 226-77; Meyen- 
dorff (1975), 13-28. 

33 Sellers (1954). Cf. Grillmeier (1975), 414. 

34 Grillmeier (1975), 153-437. These two types of Christology are not always strictly 
accurate, but they have a certain practical convenience. More recent scholarship seems 
to be moving away from such categories. 

35 “The Word became man and did not come into a man”, Athanasius, Contra Ananos U1.30, 
PG 26.388A, cited by Grillmeier (1975), 417. 
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remaining God.”*° The Antiochian theology on the other hand drew its 
conclusions from the human nature and experience of Christ. Its locus 
classicus is Philippians 2.5—7: “Christ Jesus, who, though he was in the 
form of God, did not regard equality with God as something to be 
exploited, but emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, being born 
in human likeness.”*” 

The discourse on the doctrine of the Incarnation (évavOpa@nnorc, 
OGpkK@OI¢) is involved with the discourse on the natures and person of 
Christ. The First Ecumenical Council of 318 Fathers, assembled in 
Nicaea in 325, asserted that the Son of God “came down, and became 
incarnate, became human” (kateABdvta, Kai capko0évta, gvavOpann- 
oavta),*® and at the same time that the incarnate Son is homoousios with 
the Father—the dogma which the council declared against the 
Arians*°—which again opened a new problem: how to explain the 
divinity and humanity in Christ’s person. The model of Apollinarius of 
Laodicaea (d. ¢. 390), an exponent of the Alexandrian tradition, was an 
attempt to work out a complete theory of Christ’s person.*® The first 
Council of Constantinople of 381 condemned the Christology of Apolli- 
narius. In the Theotokos controversy the teachings of Apollinarius were 
tightly connected with the matter at hand for Cyril was continuously 
charged by his Antiochian opponents with Apollinarianism.*! This was a 
characteristic feature of the Nestorian controversy. In the section 
“Christology” I will show its relevance to the Akathistos. 

Originally in the Theotokos schism two different issues were inter- 
twined. ‘The one concerned the honorary title of Mary, the “Theotokos’, 
used in Marian devotions, and the other was involved with the term 
“Theotokos’ in reference to the nature of Christ. Presumably the title 
“Theotokos’ had belonged for several decades to the traditional language 
of Constantinopolitan Marian devotion before Nestorius questioned its 


36 Cyril, “Oratio ad Dominas” 31, PG 76.1228C, cited by Grillmeier (1975), 477. 

37 Cf. Sellers (1954), 145 ff. 

38 The creed is included in the Acts of Ephesus, ACO I.1.2.12. 

39 The heresy of Arius denies the divine nature of Christ. Cf. Kelly (1989), 226-31; 
Pelikan (1971), 226-7. 

40 Kelly (1989), 289, on this heresy cf. 289-95. Cf. Grillmeier (1975), 329-40, 341- 
434; Pelikan (1971), 239-40; Benko (1993), 250-1. 

41 On Apollinarianism in the Nestorian controversy cf. Young (1983), 258-63; Mc- 
Guckin (1994), in index, s.v. “Apollinarism”; Grillmeier (1975), 489; Benko (1993), 255— 
6. ; 
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usage. The statement of Gregory of Nazianzus (sed. 380-1) must have 
been well known to all his successors in the see of Constantinople:*” 


If anyone does not believe the holy Mary to be Theotokos, he is without 
the Godhead. If anyone should say that Christ passed through the Virgin 
as through a channel, and was not formed in her at once in a divine and 
human way, divine because without the work of man, human because sub- 
ject to the law of human conception, he is equally atheistic.** 


Actually Nestorius did not reject the term “Theotokos’ but he wanted it 
to be used appropriately. Like the other Antiochian theologians he used 
it in parallel with the term ‘Anthropotokos’. The point was that the term 
“Theotokos’ implies that the eternal Logos issued from the womb; what 
the Antiochians denied was that it should be thought that the Logos in 
his divine nature was born of the Virgin. 

Nestorius’s intention was to clarify the term “Theotokos’ but the cir- 
cumstances were against him, and he provoked a large opposition. He 
was asked to make a statement affirming the orthodoxy of the venera- 
tion of Mary as the Theotokos. The compromise Nestorius found in the 
following negotiations was the term ‘Christotokos’, which pleased no 
one.** Cyril was informed of and involved in the dispute in the capital 
from its very beginning,” after which he became preoccupied with 
Christology, as a huge number of texts witness. From the Theotokos 
controversy there are three well-known documents: two letters to Nesto- 
rius before the Council of Ephesus,*® and one to John of Antioch after _ 
the council. The letter to John, “Let the Heavens Rejoice”, dates from 


42 In the authentic texts of John Chrysostom we do not find the word ‘Theotokos’, 
which, however, does not mean that he had not accepted its use, cf. Marienlexikon, s.v. 
“Johannes Krysostomus”. 

43 Translation from O’Carroll (1983), s.v. “Gregory of Nazianzus”; Ep. 101, SC 208, 
1.16; PG 37.177C: Ei tg ob Geotdkov thy ayiav Mapiav broAapPaver, xapic éoti tic 
Oedtntosg. Ei tig H¢ 51 GMAFvos tig MapBévov Siadpopeiv, GAAS ph év abth, di0- 
nendgo0ar Agyou OeixGo Ga Kai c&vOpwonikas: Oeixds péev, Str yopic dvdpoc: 
cvOpanixiic 52, Set vou@ KvoEws, Suoims &Bews, Cf. Constas (1994), 48. 

44 McGuckin (1994), 27-35. 

45 McGuckin (1994), 29. The capital did not have its own school of theology. 

46 CE Cyril of Alexandria (ed. Wickham, 1983), xxi: “The first two (Cyril’s second and 
third letters to Nestorius) are at the centre of the battle.” The second letter was dated 
Mechir 430 (26th January to 24th February), Ep. 4, PG 77.44-9; ACO L.1.1.25-8; 
translation in Tanner (1990), 40-4, cf. McGuckin (1994), 262-5. The third letter was 
delivered to Nestorius on 30 November, 430, Ep. 17, PG 77.105-21; ACO 1.1.1. 33-42; 
translation in Tanner (1990), 50-61, cf. McGuckin (1994), 266-75. 
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433 and includes the formula reunions.*’ In Nestorius’s reply to Cyril’s 
second letter*® it can be seen that the precise object of the conflict be- 
tween them was the notion of the ‘Theotokos’,*? an expression which 
was not possible according to Antiochian logic.°° The opponents of 
Nestorius interpreted his manner of separating godhead and humanity 
in Christ as a teaching of the heresy of Paul of Samosata (d. 270). They 
accused him of making Christ into a dual personality, in whom the 
divine hypostasis spoke and acted at one moment, and the human at the 
next—which implied the absurd conclusion that God had two sons.”! 
The Theotokos schism grew rapidly to enormous dimensions; it in- 
volved ecclesiastical and imperial politics, in which the struggle for 
power played no insignificant role. An international synod became a 
reality.” Through the intervention of the empress Pulcheria Ephesus 
was determined as the venue, where the greatest church dedicated to 
Mary then existed.°? The council was opened by Cyril even though the 
Oriental bishops, the party of John of Antioch, had not yet arrived. In 
the first session on 22 June, 431, Nestorius, who was not present, was 
condemned under the presidency of Cyril. The Council of Ephesus 
made no new credal formula but confirmed the creed of Nicaea. The 
decisive dogmatic act of the council was the reading of the second letter 
of Cyril to Nestorius and Nestorius’s reply to it and the verdict of the 


47 Ep. 39, PG 77.173-81; ACO 1.1.4.15-20; English translation McGuckin (1994), 
343-8; Tanner (1990), 69-70: “Formula of Union”; Tanner (1990), 70-4: “Letter of 
Cyril to John of Antioch about Peace”. 

48 ACO 1.1.1.29-32; Tanner (1990), 44-50 with English translation, cf. McGuckin 
(1994), 364-8. 

49 Tanner (1990), 47: Tavtaxod tig Beiac ypagfic, hviko &v pviny tig SeonotuKticg 
oixovopias noiftat, yEvvnois Hiv Kal n&Bog od tig Bedtn toc, GAAG tig avOpardtntos 
tod Xpiotod napadidota, ao KaAcio8a1 Kat &xpiPeotépav npoonyopiay tiv aytav 
napBévov Xpiototixov, od Geotoxov. “Holy Scripture, wherever it recalls the Lord’s eco- 
nomy, speaks of the birth and suffermg not of the godhead but the humanity of Christ, so 
that the holy virgin is more accurately termed mother of Christ than mother of God.” 
Translation also McGuckin (1994), 366. Cf. Meyendorff (1975), 16-17. 

50 See the whole context in the reply of Nestorius. 

31 £ McGuckin (1994), 31-2, see also in index, s.v. “Two Sons’ Theory”. 

52 McGuckin (1994), 20-53. 

°3 Holum (1989: 163-4 n. 86), relates that a tradition found on both sides of the 
dispute held that it was Pulcheria who brought down Nestorius. However, Holum’s 
claim (165) that “Pulcheria’s efforts had guaranteed that the Ephesian synod would be a 
farce” is hyperbole. Cf. McGuckin (1994), 47, 60-1. It appears that the south stoa of the 
Olympieum of Ephesus, dedicated to Mary, functioned as the church for the Council; cf. 
Karwiese (1999), 81-5. 
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council upon them. The council declared that the dogma of Nicaea is 
expressed in Cyril’s letter, and condemned Nestorius’s teachings.”* 

Holum recounts that the people of Ephesus rejoiced as they escorted 
Cyril and his friends to their quarters.” That information is from Cyril’s 
letter.°° Holum describes the happening from an eyewitness’s point of 
view: “Women swinging censers led the way, for this was a victory of the 
Virgin Theotokos. In her honor incense and candle illumination decor- 
ated the evening.” Cyril does not mention Mary but Holum maintains 
that studies of popular religious practice in the late antique world 
support the likelihood of Mary being the object of such a popular de- 
monstration.°’ Holum’s opinion seems to be accepted by all scholars. 
Consequently the following questions may be raised: if in the homilies 
after Ephesus this victorious atmosphere manifests itself in the encomia 
to the Theotokos with salutations,°® what other reason than the resolu- 
tion of the Council of Ephesus could explain the obvious triumphant 
character of the Akathistos? And further, should the refutation of the 
“qmpieties and blasphemies” of Nestorius not be already a sufficient 
motive for composing a hymn of the victory over heresy which confirms 
the orthodoxy of the term “Theotokos’? The textual sources do not 
answer these questions directly, but architecture does: the basilica Santa 
Maria Maggiore in Rome was built immediately after Ephesus to pro- 
claim the victory of the Theotokos.°? I believe the connection of the 
Akathistos with the Council of Ephesus is more likely than not. 

At Ephesus the Oriental bishops, who opposed Cyril, assembled 
round John of Antioch. In this circle a credal formula, expressed in 
terms of Antiochian Christology, was worked out. With some alterations 
it was to became the formula reunions, an ‘agreement of peace’ between 
the two ecclesiastical leaders, Cyril and John, and between the churches 
they represented. Cyril’s letter to John, “Let the Heavens Rejoice”® of 
433, which formally restored relations, includes the profession of faith, 
the formula reunioms, which eighteen years later at Chalcedon was canon- 


54 McGuckin (1994), 53-107; Grillmeier (1975), 484-7. 

°5 Holum (1989), 166. 

56 ACOT.1.1.118.5-10. 

°7 Holum (1989), 166. 

°8 See below for my explanation for the emergence of the salutations to Mary. 

°9 Wellen (1960), 93-132. 

60 ACOI.1.4.15-20; Ep. 39, PG 77.173-81; translation McGuckin (1994), 343-8. 
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ized as an authoritative expression of orthodox Christology.®’ But it did 
not stop the Nestorian dispute. There were bishops of the Antiochian 
school who did not approve the formulation of the nature of Christ ex- 
pressed in the formula reunions, because they had never acknowledged the 
Christology promulgated by Cyril. The schism became increasingly 
apparent with respect to the writings of Nestorius’s teacher, the great 
authority of the Antiochian school, Theodore of Mopsuestia (d. 429). 
Consequently, in 435 Proclus as archbishop of Constantinople re- 
ceived an audience of Armenian clergymen, who asked him to investi- 
gate whether the forwarded writings of Theodore were unorthodox." 
Proclus answered them in the Tomus ad Armenios de Fide,°? whose aim was 
to reject the dualistic notion of ‘two sons’.®© The Tome is an important 
Christological document, characterized by its deliberately mediating 
stance between the Christologies of Alexandria and Antioch. This docu- 
ment demonstrates that Proclus was a very good theologian. He suc- 
ceeded in distinguishing between the nature and the hypostasis, and he - 
used “already the language of the Fathers of Chalcedon”.®” As regards 
the Akathistos, the Tome is a document which shows the greatest 
emphasis is laid on the immutability of the divine nature of the Logos, 
expressed by the word d&vaAAotwtos (‘unchanged’)**—a word which ap- 
pears emphatically also in Prooemium I of the Akathistos (“He who 


61 On the process of reconciliation see McGuckin (1994), 110-17. Cf. Kelly (1989), 
327-30. 

62 Constas (1994), 73-8. 

63 Constas (1994), 86: “During the years following the Council of Ephesus and the 
Union of 433, the Christological controversy spread to embrace the precursors of Nes- 
torius, i.e. the deceased bishops Theodore of Mopsuestia and, to a much lesser extent, 
Theodore of Tarsus.” 

64 Constas (1994), 98-9. 

65 ACO IV.2.187-95; PG 65.856-73. Cf. Constas (1994), 100-5. 

66 Constas (1994), 100-5. Cf. McGuckin (1994), 136; Grillmeier (1975), 521-3. 

67 Grillmeier (1975), 521-3. ACO IV.2.191.20-1: y@ yap Eva eiddic te Kai S15ax8eic 
evoeBHs vidv, ulav SyoAoy@ thy tod capKaGévtog Geod Adyou dadotaow. “I know and 
have been piously taught one Son and I believe in one hypostasis of God the Word inade 
flesh” (trans. Constas 1994: 242). This formulation “can be taken as Proclus’ Christ- 
alegical motto” (Constas 1994: 242), 

In the context, in which Proclus tries to make a distinction between the person and 
nature of Christ, he uses three times the word évaAAoiwtoc, when he argues that god- 
head never changes: “for godhead remains above change” (yévei yap h Bedtng &AAOL- 
Ooeas &vatépa, ACO IV.2.190.2); “the unchanged Word” (0 dvadAvciwtosg Adyos, 
190.13-14); “the unchangingness of his nature” (t0 &vadAoiatov tig pdGEM, 190.16). 
Cf. Peltomaa (1997). 
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bowed down the heavens and came down is contained unchanged but 
whole in you”, ‘O KAivac ti KataBdoe: tod obpavods ywpeitar 
avadAoimtas GAos év Goi). This evidence of correspondence does not 
necessarily mean that the Akathistos and the Tomus represent the same 
period or even the same century, but it certainly proves the same Christ- 
ological approach. I discuss this further in the section on “Christology”. 
“The long search for peace”, as McGuckin describes the epoch after 
the formula reunions, ended on the part of Cyril with his death in 444. 
Peace was still far away. After the death of Cyril a struggle of his mza 
physis formula (“one nature incarnate of God the Word”, pia bors tod 
Ocod Adyou cecapKwMpEevn) opened by the Constantinopolitan archi- 
mandrite Eutyches led to the Second Council of Ephesus of 449.°° The 
Eutychean case did not focus on the term “Theotokos’, since the issue 
did not deal with the Incarnation but the interpretation of the mia physis 
of the Incarnate.’”° The resolution of the Second Council of Ephesus was 
a catastrophe for the attempts to reconcile the Christological questions; 
among other things the formula reunionis was cancelled. Combined efforts 
of both Church and State were needed to settle the confusion, and per- 
haps, in the first place, the death of the emperor Theodosius II. For it 
was Pulcheria, who, having entered a formal marriage after the death of 
the emperor, together with the new emperor Marcian corrected the doc- 
trinal and ecclesiastical situation by summoning an ecumenical 
council.” The council was held in October 451 in Chalcedon, in the 
suburb of Constantinople, “where imperial presence and supervision 
were easier”. There over five hundred bishops from all over the 
imperium confessed their faith in “one and the same” Christ. The state- 
ment of Chalcedon, the definitio fidei,’> was a solution to the problem of 
how to express the distinction in natures and the unity of the person in 
Christ.’* That solution is known for its formulation “in two natures with- 


69 Kelly (1989), 330-4; Grillmeier (1975), 523-6. 

70 ACO IE.1.1.143.10-11: dpoAoy& éx 560 pbcewv yeyewijo8at tov Kipiov Huav xpd 
Thc Evdborus, peta 5é thy Evmotv piav @doiv dpoAoys. “I confess our Lord was begotten 
of two natures before the union, but I confess one nature after the union.” 

71 Cf Holum (1989), 212-16; Meyendorff (1989), 167-78. 

72 Meyendorff (1989), 167. 

73 Meyendorff (1989), 177: “The status of the definition, or horos (6pod) was never 
intended to be that of a new creed. The use of the term ‘creed of Chalcedon’ in 
contemporary manuals is misleading.” See the Greek text and the translation of the 
definitio fide below, pp. 87-8. 

74 Grillmeier (1975), 543-50. Cf, Meyendorff (1989), 164-78; Kelly (1989), 338-43. 
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out confusion, without change, without division, without separation”, 
and “into one person and one hypostasis”. This did not, however, cause 
the bitter doctrinal disputes which had occupied the period after 
Ephesus to abate—on the contrary, it contributed to the rise of the 
monophysite movement. 

The discourse on Christ’s natures and person had varied stages with 
distinctive emphases.”° It can be stated generally that at Ephesus more 
emphasis had been placed on the physical details of the Incarnation. 
And due to this stress the attention was focused on the womb of Mary, 
which also characterizes homilies written during the Nestorian contro- 
versy. At Chalcedon the locus of the issue had been shifted to the 
question of how the inner unity of the person of Christ was organized.’° 
One can see plainly that the Akathistos Hymn is a description of how 
the Incarnation occurred, and the focus is on the womb of Mary,’’ 
whereas it is difficult to determine without an analysis to what degree 
the hymn reflects the discourse on the unity of the person of Christ. 

The great issues of the Nestorian controversy are found in the 
Akathistos Hymn. The hymn explains the manner of the Incarnation 
and maintains that godhead does not change. This refers to the state of 
the Christological discourse which prevailed at the time of the Council 
of Ephesus and during its aftermath. At that time the Theotokos issue 
was centred around the notion of ‘God the Logos born of the Virgin’. 
The Akathistos asserts that the Logos as the subject of the Incarnation 
was born of the Virgin (15.1—5). The virtual content of the word “Theo- 
tokos’ is expressed in strophe 23, the second-last strophe of the hymn, 
which states that the Lord dwelt in the womb of the Theotokos. It makes 
clear that the reason for praising her is that she gave birth to God, 
whereafter the first salutation affirms: “Hail, tabernacle of God and the 
Word” (23.6). The expression ) texotoa tov Adyov (“you who gave 
birth to the Word”) in the last strophe shows that the epithet “Theotokos’ 
is essentially involved with the Logos. So, the Theotokos issue is manifest 


7S Cf. Grillmeier (1975), 445-6. 

76 Grillmeier (1975), 541: “Ephesus had left unfulfilled a task which by this stage of 
development was long overdue: that of creating a dogmatic formula which made it 
possible to express the unity and the distinction in Christ in clear terms.” 

77 Explicitly: “I see him . . . in your womb (tf\tpq)” (Pr. 6), “her fruitful womb (vndb6w)” 
(4.2), “bearing God in her womb (utpav)” (6.1), “pastured in Mary’s womb (uttpav)” 
(7.5), “from the seedless womb (yaotpéc)” (13.3), “dwelling in your womb (utp@)” (19.5), 
“dwelt in your womb (yaotpi)” (23.3). 
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in the Akathistos; there is the definition of the term and the justification 
of its use, which comes direct from Christ who “made you holy, made 
you glorious, and taught us all to cry to you” (23.5). Further, the official 
status of the Theotokos is stated in four salutations: “Hail, precious dia- 
dem of pious kings; hail, holy exaltation of devout priests; hail, immov- 
able tower of the Church; hail, impregnable wall of the kingdom” 
(23.10-13). Evidently strophe 23 is the proclamation of the Theotokos. 


Tue VENERATION OF MARY 


The cursory examination of the text has shown that Mary is the chief 
character of the hymn. Her position is very clear as far as it is justified by 
Christology. But in the hymn there are expressions which are not con- 
nected with Christology, e.g.: “Hail, guide of the Persians to temper- 
ance” (9.16), “Hail, love conquering all desire” (13.17), “Hail, fair 
nursing-mother of virgins” (19.16) or “Hail, precious diadem of pious 
kings” (23.10). Such claims probably associate Mary either with a 
historical situation or with contexts which reflect traditional notions of 
Mary or the author’s subjective experience of her. For interpretation it 
would be important to know the stage of the development of the cult of 
Mary in the first half of the fifth century and especially in Constan- 
tinople, which is traditionally considered as the place where the hymn 
was created. However, although the early cult of Mary has been a 
subject of research,’® so far no systematic study of scholarly significance 
has been made, a deficiency which Averil Cameron noted twenty years 
ago.’’ For this reason one has to content oneself with very few facts. 


78 Eg. Primordial Cultus Mariani (1967); Felici (1989); Benko (1993). 

79 Cameron (1978), 79. In this respect the title of the book of Vasiliki Limberis, The 
Divine Heiress. The Virgin Mary and the Creation of Christian Constantinople promises too much, 
Limberis has built her work on a hypothesis, which she is not able to prove on the basis 
of historical documents: “Pulcheria and Proclus were creating a local Constantinopolitan 
cult to the Theotokos based on Pulcheria’s own imperial conceptions, perceptions, and 
projections of who the Theotokos was” (112). Objectively, we know nothing about Pul- 
cheria’s “own imperial conceptions, perceptions or projections of who the Theotokos 
was”. On the other hand, Holum’s interpretation of Pulcheria’s personality, which 
Limberis has adopted, can by no means be considered as a historical fact to justify her 
claim. This fundamental fault makes Limberis’s explanation of the emergence of the cult 
misleading. 
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Before the Council of Ephesus the Constantinopolitans celebrated a 
Marian feast, of which the famous homily of Proclus is the only evidence 
we have: 


It is the Virgin’s festival, my brethren, that summons us today to words of 
praise. This is a feast that has blessings to bestow on those who assemble to 
keep it... . She who has assembled us here is the holy Mary.®° 


According to M. Jugie that feast was the Commemoration of Mary 
(uvhun Mapiac) and it originated in the feasts of the saints or martyrs.®! 
In another Marian homily of Proclus there is indeed such a connec- 
tion.” The themes of the Commemoration of Mary involve the virginal 
conception and birth, the Fall and the redemptive plan of God. Jugie 
supposes that the feast was devoted to Mary as the New Eve because of 
her part in salvation.** R. A. Fletcher sees the Commemoration of Mary 
as an integral part of the Nativity celebrations.®° Fletcher’s analysis of 
homilies on the Annunciation theme in the Ephesian context shows a 
structural correspondence between these homilies and the Akathistos. 
His conclusion is that the Akathistos “is exactly suited to the Commem- 
oration of Mary”, which, as he suggests, “formed part of the Nativity 
festival in the years between the Council of Ephesus and the moment 
when the festival of the Annunciation was established on March 25th”.®° 
Although Fletcher has convincingly pointed out the original context of 
the Akathistos Hymn, the place of the Akathistos in the liturgy of the 
church of Constantinople remains an open question, because liturgical 
research has clarified only the main features of that period.®’ 


80 ACO 1.1.1.103.4-5.11: Tap8evixh naviyvpic onpepov tiw yAdttav, ddeA@ol, xpos 
edonpiav KaAEt Kal 1 tapodoa éopth toic ovveABodow ageAciac yivetar mpdtevos ... 
ovveKdAcoev has f &yta. Mapia. Constas (1994), 53, supposes that this feast was added 
to the liturgical calendar by Atticus (sed. 406-25) or archbishop Sisinnius (sed. 426-7). 

81 Jugie (1926), 317. Jugie’s study is still the most important discussion of this feast. 

82 Hom. 5, “On the Nativity of Christ”, Constas (1994), 215, translation 224: “All the 
feast days of the saints are wondrous (n&oar pév ai paptopikai ravnyipets Oovpaotat). 
... But even though all the commemorations of the saints are wondrous, none of them 
can compare to the glory of the present feast” (PG 65.716A, 717A). Caro dates the 
homily to 43446. 

83 Jugie (1926), 317. 

84 Jugie (1944), 173. 

85 Fletcher (1958), 60-1. Fletcher differentiates between Christmas as the single date of 
25 December, and the Nativity festival, as possibly extending over more than one day. 

86 Fletcher (1958), 64. Cf. Beck (1959), 260. 

87 Cf. Talley (1986); Taft (1986). 
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At the same time when Fletcher discusses the structural similarity 
between the homilies after Ephesus and the Akathistos, he happens to 
offer an argument for dating an anonymous Marian hymn, which 
Trypanis, on the grounds of its primitive form, dates relatively close to 
the Council of Ephesus and considers as a source of the Akathistos.% 
However, it is quite evident that this hymn “On the Virgin” with the 
refrain “Hail, you who are lauded as virgin after childbirth” (yaipe, 
Uet& TOKOV Duvovpevyn mapQévoc), does not have the structure which 
justifies Fletcher in attributing the Akathistos to the Nativity festival, 
since the themes of the Annunciation and the Infancy are lacking. But if 
it is not suited to the same festival as the Akathistos, it means that it is a 
later composition than the Akathistos, and, indeed, there is in the text 
one Christological expression which points clearly to the Justinianic 
period.®° So, I conclude that the striking parallels with the Akathistos, 
which Trypanis refers to, are a proof that the author used the Akathistos 
as a source. 

Even though the hymn “On the Virgin” does not present the Marian 
hymnography of the period immediately after Ephesus, it is more than 
likely that through the centuries before Ephesus hymns to Mary were 
composed also in Greek, of which, however, only the best exponent 
from the Ephesian period has survived for us.% It is a commonly accep- 


88 Trypanis (1968), 160. 

89 The idea of strophe 7, “divinity had neither a confused mixture united in flesh nor 
division” (fh Bedty¢ tH capKi hvapévov odk Zoxev 7 ovyxboews Pvppov 4 Siaipeow SAad), 
is to be found in the Anathemas against the “Three Chapters” of the Second Council of 
Constantinople of 553, which condemned on the one hand Apollinarius and Eutyches, 
and on the other Theodore and Nestorius: ‘H yap Katé& obvOeow Evooig éxi 10d Kate 
Xpiotov pvotnpiov, od pé6vov cobyyvTa t& ovveABdvta, SiapvAdtter, GAA’ ode 
diaipeow émidéxeton. “In the mystery of Christ the union of synthesis not only conserves 
without confusing the elements that come together but also allows no division” (Tanner 
1990: 115). But already in the imperial profession of faith of 527 of Justinian there are 
formulations which express the idea of strophe 7 (note especially the word @vppdv): 
cvaBepatifopey n&cov aipecw, éxatpétasg 5& Neotéptov tov dvOpmnoddtpny, tov 
diatpotvta tov Eva Kbptov Nuav Imoodv Xpiotov ... Kai AnoAAweprov tov woyoOdpov, 
tov &vovv Aéyovta, Tov KOPtov av Inoodv Xptotdv Tov vidv Tod Beod Kai Pebv Hav Kat 
obyxvow iro1 ovppov eiccyovta th EvavOpantoei tod povoyevods viod tod Beod (Codex 
lustiniani 1.1.5). “We anathematize all heresy, especially Nestorius the human-worshipper, 
the divider of our one Lord Jesus Christ ... and Apollinarius the spirit-destroyer, who 
declares our Lord Jesus Christ the son of God and our God to be soulless, and imports a 
confusion or mixture into the Incarnation of the only-begotten son of God.” 

90 The question specifically of the Marian hymnography is far too complicated to 
discuss here; on the general development cf. Mitsakis (197 1a). 
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ted notion that highly rhetorical homily and festal Church chants were 
closely related,°’ and that they corresponded thematically to each 
other.” So, if the Akathistos is as early as I claim, it should not display 
themes which are absent from the homilies of the fourth and early fifth 
centuries. 

The homilies indeed offer abundant material for the examination of 
Marian themes, as Caro’s work alone shows. However, the problems of 
date and authenticity limit their use greatly. In the tradition of Akath- 
istos research there is a problematic text, which demands a clear stand; it 
is Homily 6 in the Proclian corpus of Migne’s edition, “Laudatio 
Sanctae Dei Genitricis Mariae”, PG 65.721—57. Grosdidier de Matons 
considers that Homily 6, because of its kontakion-like dialogues, repre- 
sents the prehistory of kontakion poetry before the Akathistos Hymn,”* 
and this approach seems to be standard among the modern scholars 
who deal with the Akathistos. Leroy, who prepared the critical edition of 
the homily, dates it with certainty to the period before the middle of the 
fifth century.®? But Caro and Aubineau demonstrate convincingly the 
weakness of Leroy’s argument,®° and one has to agree with them that 
Homily 6 is evidently a compilation, whose stylistically different parts 
represent different centuries between the fifth and seventh, and maybe 
up to the ninth. On the other hand, my work with the authentic Marian 
homilies of Proclus has made it clear that especially the passages which 
are “like kontakion poetry” differ most from Proclus, presenting an 
image of Mary which is comparable with the picture Romanos paints of 
Mary. For Mary as a personality with emotions and feelings is totally 
absent in the homilies of Proclus and his contemporaries. For these rea- 
sons I dismiss Homily 6. Consequently, this orientation changes my view 
of Proclus as a Marian preacher, of the relationship between the 
homilies of Proclus and the Akathistos, and of the development of 
hymnography in general. 

Let us now turn to the themes and first to the question whether the 
Marian themes of the homilies correspond with the thematic contents of 


91 Eig. Norden (1958), 861. 

92 Eg. the view of G. Jouassard, cited by Caro (1971-3), 24. 
93 Caro (1971-3), 25-8. Cf. Cunningham and Allen (1998), 3. 
°4 Grosdidier de Matons (1977), 18-19. 

% Leroy (1967), 292. Cf. Marx (1940), 90-3. 

9% Caro (1971-3), 308-44. Aubineau (1988), 589-92. 
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the Akathistos. Caro’s survey makes the comparison easy:*’ the fourth- 
century homilies focus predominantly on the Annunciation; the homilies 
from the first half of the fifth century before the Ephesian period reflect 
the discourse of the Incarnation of the divine Logos; the nineteen hom- 
ilies between 428 and 449 are centred around the two main issues of the 
Nestorian controversy, the Incarnation of the Logos and the mystery of 
the virgin or divine birth; after Ephesus the themes vary, and among the 
old themes there is a new one, that of the Hypapante, a theme which the 
Hypapante feast makes concrete. In other words, these themes reflect 
the theological discourse involved with Mary, and it shows a clear trend 
up to the period of Chalcedon: the Annunciation, the Incarnation of the 
Logos, and the mystery of the virgin or divine birth. It is evident that 
these are the main theological themes of the Akathistos. 

As regards the praises addressed to Mary, the homilies testify that it 
was precisely the Nestorian controversy which prompted exaltations of 
Mary, expressed in encomia, exclamations and salutations.*® D. M. 
Montagna maintains that the salutations to Mary, hence the genre of 
salutations (yaipetiopot), developed in homiletic writings on the basis of 
Gabriel’s salutation.*? The salutations of the Akathistos in turn are sup- 
posed to have taken their form from the homilies.’ My opinion is that 
specifically in the salutations of the Akathistos two different ideas are 
united. The first derives from the salutation of the angel “Hail, favoured 
one” (yaipe keyapitmpyevn) as Montagna argues, and the second from 
the ancient institution of acclamation.'®! An indirect but strong support 
for my view comes from R. A. Fletcher.'® Because of the complexity of 
the matter, a brief survey of his study is needed. 

Fletcher examined the origins of the festival of the Annunciation in 
Constantinople and investigated among others homilies which were 
delivered in the Nativity festival in the first half of the fifth century. 
Homilies with the theme of the Incarnation tended to treat also the 


97 See Caro (1971-3), 684: table of the thematic contents of the homilies. 

98 Cf. Caro (1971-3), 686. 

99 On the development of the genre, see Montagna (1962), 480-8. 

100 Grosdidier de Matons (1977), 36 n. 185. A hypothesis presented by Mitsakis 
(197 1b), 486-7, that the model comes from Ephrem the Syrian, as Krypiakiewicz 
claimed (1909), 368-9, is not credible. 

101 Cf Klauser’s outstanding and exhaustive article on the institution of the 
Acclamation (Klauser 1950). See also Wellesz (1962), index, s.v. “Acclamations”, esp. 
origins (98 ff). 

102 Fletcher (1958), 53-65. 
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theme of the Annunciation. According to Fletcher, after the Council of 
Ephesus these homilies changed clearly: the stories of the Annunciation 
and the Infancy of Christ tended to be included, and the salutations to 
Mary were added. Fletcher explains what might have happened: 


There is nothing incongruous in the fact that the Nativity festival in the 
years immediately following the Council of Ephesus should have taken a 
form in which, besides the emphasis on Redemption through the Incarna- 
tion, the whole story of the Infancy found a place. ... At a time when the 
different scenes in the story had not yet been allotted their own separate 
festivals the Nativity festival would suitably incorporate all of them. At the 
same time the emphasis laid on the position of Mary by the arguments 
that led to Ephesus and the downfall of Nestorius would ensure her share 
in the festival of the Incarnation. The triumph of orthodoxy was seen as a 
triumph of Mary and led to the urge to praise her in Xaipetiopot and to 
join with these praises the story of the Annunciation. ! 


Fletcher does not speak about the Akathistos Hymn, but about the 
homilies on the theme of the Annunciation which were delivered at the 
Nativity festival. What is important, however, is that he explains the 
appearance of the salutations in the homilies by the triumph of Mary at 
Ephesus. M. Starowieyski interprets the salutations found in the Pales- 
tinian homilies after Ephesus in the same way.’ It is strange that 
Fletcher does not mention the salutations of the Akathistos in this con- 
text, even though he attributes the Akathistos to the Nativity festival on 
the basis of the structural correspondence with these homilies. Anyhow, 
it is obvious that his explanation is relevant to the Akathistos as well. 

So, as I see it, the emergence of the Akathistos Hymn’s series of salu- 
tations was influenced by the tradition of acclamation, since the acclam- 
ations an emperor received for his victory form an obvious analogy with 
the salutations to Mary for her triumph at Ephesus. The scene of the 
Annunciation with the angel’s salutation, already understood as testify- 
ing to Mary’s exceptional role, offered the natural framework within 
which to express the salutations in the first instance. But since the reason 
for praising Mary was not restricted to the Annunciation theme alone, 
the hymnographer could freely use the salutations in all the contexts he 
considered suitable. Once the strophic pattern with salutations was 
created, its repetition was merely a question of appropriateness. 


103 Fletcher (1958), 62. 
104 Starowieyski (1989), 124 (translated): “They express the cause of joy and indicate the 
person to be saluted (Eve, Maria).” 
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Let us now examine the substance of those high-flown expressions of 
praise through some examples. The section “Proclus of Constantinople 
as a Marian Preacher” will show the authentic Constantinopolitan 
emphasis of Marian praise, but among the other homilies from the 
Ephesian context there is no better example than the encomium which 
Cyril of Alexandria delivered during the course of the proceedings at 
Ephesus. It is included in a homily which dates from the immediate 
aftermath of the condemnation of Nestorius.!® I cite the encomium in 
its entirety, because in it we have the description of the ‘object of the 
controversy’, composed by the theologian, whose influence was great: 


Be hailed by us, holy mystical Trinity, who called us all together in this 
Church of the Theotokos Mary. 

Be hailed by us,.Mary the Theotokos, the holy treasure of the whole 
world, the inextinguishable torch, the crown of virginity, the sceptre of 
orthodoxy, the indissoluble temple, and the place of the uncircumscribed 
One, the mother and virgin, on whose account “the blessed One who 
comes in the name of the Lord” is addressed by name in the holy Gospels. 
Be hailed, you who enclosed the uncontainable One in your holy virginal 
womb; 

(be hailed], through whom the Trinity is hallowed, 

[be hailed], through whom the cross is called precious and is worshipped 
throughout the world, 

(be hailed], for whose sake heaven exults, 

[be hailed], by means of whom the angels and archangels rejoice, 

[be hailed], by means of whom the demons are banished, 

[be hailed], by means of whom the devil, seeking to seduce, fell from 
heaven, 

[be hailed], through whom the fallen creature will be taken up again into 
heaven, i 

[be hailed], through whom all creation, possessed by idolatrous madness, 
has come to the knowledge of truth, 

[be hailed], through whom baptism sanctifies those who believe, 

[be hailed], through whom there is the oil of gladness, 

[be hailed], by whose assistance the churches have been built in the whole 
world, 

[be hailed], by whose assistance the gentiles have been led to repent. 

And why say more? Through whom the only-begotten Son of God gave 
light to those who sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, 


105 Hom. 4, “Cyrilli Alexandrini Ephesi in Nestorium Habita, quando Septem ad 
Sanctam Marian Descenderunt”, PG 77.992-6; ACO I.1.2.102-4. Schwartz has denied 
the authorship of Cyril, but Santer (1975), 144—5, has refuted his argument. Cf. Caro 
(1971-3), 269-83. 
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[be hailed], on whose account the prophets foretold, 

[be hailed], through whom the Apostles preached salvation to the gentiles, 
[be hailed], through whom the dead will rise, 

[be hailed], because of whom the emperors rule through the holy Trinity. 
Which human being is able to describe much-praised Mary? 

The virginal womb, O, wondrous thing! I am struck by the miracle.!° 


From this it is clear that Cyril subordinates a great number of sentences 
with the anaphora “through whom” (6v’ fi¢) to the phrase “Be hailed, 
you who enclosed the uncontainable One in your holy virginal womb” 
(yaXipois, 1 Tov GxopNtov xopToaca év untpa ayia napVevi«7s}). De- 
pending on the context, the anaphora can be translated in different 
ways. The basic idea, however, is that salvation becomes concrete when 
Mary carries God in her womb, in other words, salvation occurs 
through Mary. It is obvious that in principle, according to the ‘model of 
Cyril’, Mary can be connected with very differing contexts; besides the 
doctrinal connection Mary is linked with the whole Christian faith and 


106 PG 77.992BC: Xaipors toivey nap’ hav cyto. pootici Tptac, h tobtovs hic ndvrac 
ovyKadeoopévn éni tivd_e thy éxxAnoiay tric Oeotoxov Mapiac, / Xaipois nap’ hav, 
Mapio. Gcotdxe, 10 cepvov KetmAtov &nc&onc ths oixovpévns, 1 AopRds h KoPEctos, d 
OTEQAVOS Tig RapVEviags, tO oKTintpov Thc dpBod0E{ac, 6 vadc 6 dKaté&Avto<, Kal yopiov 
10d &xoprtov, f pNtmp Kai mapBEvoc: / 5V fic dvondCetor ev toig &yiorg EdayyeAtor 
edAoynuévoc, 6 Epyopevos év ovopnatt Kupiov: / [xaipor], h tov &xadpntov xoproaca év 
itpa cyte. napBevixt}: / [xaiporc], 50 tig Tprdc ayrdCetor: / [xaiporc], dv Tg otavpds 
tiptoc dvopdteron, Kai mpooxvveitor cic m&oav Thy oixovpévny: / [yaiporc], 81’ fc 6 
obpavoc éydAAetar: / [yaiporc], 51’ hc HyyeAor Kal &pyeyyedor evpaivovtar: / [xaiporc], 
8v’ fic daipoves gvyadebovtar- / xaipoc], bv fig d:6PoAoc nerpdtwov Enecev EE odpavod:/ 
[xaiporc, 3v fig to Exmecdv Topo. eic odpavods dvoAapBéeverar: / [yaiporc], &v Ac TOOO 
fl Ktiots eidmAopovia Katexouévn, eic éniyvoow GAnPetas ehndvbev- / [xaipoic], 5v Ac 
Bértiopo, &ytov vyiverou Tig niotebovot: / [yatporc], 5v Ho EAatov eyaAAricems: / 
[xaiporc], bv Aig cig R&OQY Thy oixovpévny ExxAnoiat teBepehiovear: / xotpord], bv fic 
EOvy cyovto eic petévoray. / Kai ti Set ROAAG AEyew; SV Ng 6 Hovoyevig Yiog 10d cod 
as hope toig Ev OKOTEL Kai oKie Bavetov KoOnuévors: / Lxaiporc, bv TW Tpogyrar 
TPOETVOOLV* / Ixaiporc], bv Ac énbotoho1 xnpbttove1 cw@tmpiav toic EBveot: / [yatporc], 
bv hg vexpoi éyeipovtat: / Kxaiporcl, bu Tg Baordreic Pacredbovor, 51a Tprddog cytes. / 
Kai tig Svvatds evOpanav Agyew thy hobo Mapiav; / ‘H pitpa i xapOevixh. 
70} Oordpotog: gknAnrter pe tO Bodpa. Schwartz proposed the correction (ACO 
1.1.2.103.3): 5V fig Baoireic Pacthed. Auk TprdS0g éyiag (Kai tic Svvatdc évOpaxav 
Aéyew thy moAvbpvntov Mapiav:) 7 witpa f xapOevixy (“through whom you rule, O 
king. The womb [kept] virginal (and who can describe the much-praised Mary?) through 
the Holy Trinity”) but I do not follow him, because the idea that the emperors rule 
through the holy Trinity was a commonplace. On the other hand, it is not credible that 
the preacher had destroyed a theological idea (Aid: Tpid50g &yiag h wtpa. h mapB_evixn, 
“the womb [kept] virginal through the Holy Trinity”) at the very end of the praise by the 
insertion of a rhetorical question. Cf. Caro (1971-3), 282-3. 
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the life of Christians, the emperors included. The paradox ‘the container 
of the uncontainable’, which Cyril twice uses so emphatically (ywpiov 
TOD AXOPTTOV, T TOV aYOpTNtov XopToaoa), deserves special attention, 
since this paradox is characteristic of the homilies of the Ephesian con- 
text. It is hardly an accident that in the Akathistos, in the central strophe 
of the hymn immediately after the description of the Incarnation, the 
same paradox appears as an epithet of Mary: “Hail, container of the 
uncontainable God” (yaipe, Be0d &yaprtov xopa, 15.6). 

Except for the epithet “container of the uncontainable” (yopiov tod 
G&x@prtov), two other metaphorical epithets of Cyril’s praise, “the inex- 
tinguishable torch” and “the indissoluble temple” (h Aapnacs h &oBeotos 
and-6 vaog 6 d&kat&Avtos, are found in a modified form in the 
Akathistos (Aapnds, 21.1 and vadc, 23.2). They appear also in Proclus 
and Hesychius of Jerusalem.!” As regards the Marian epithets in 
general, Caro’s summary shows that the homilists of the Ephesian 
period exploited a great number of frequently repeated epithets (39). 
Many of them clearly refer to the Old Testament.'° But epithets appear 
already in the homilies before the Nestorian controversy,’ which indi- 
cates that the Marian epithets were not a new invention at the time 
when Nestorius provoked their creation, However, it is certain that the 
Theotokos schism contributed to their emergence.'!° Hesychius lists 
instances of epithets which, according to him, are used by different 
homilists.''! And Chrysippus of Jerusalem, after a praise with 
salutations, states: “With these and many other similar successive 
(epithets) the homilists inspired by God salute her.”'!? In the light of this 
evidence of the use of great numbers of epithets during the Ephesian 
period, the appearance of 144 different epithets in the salutations of the 
Akathistos does not look exceptional. Among them there are the epithets 


107 Cf. Caro (1971-3), 685. 

108 The arc of the covenant, the temple, the tabernacle, the throne, the golden vase, the 
lampstand, the burning bush, the closed gate, the fleece (of Gideon), the rod of Aaron 
etc. Cf. the section “Proclus of Constantinople as a Marian Preacher” (Old Testament 

logies). 

109 C£ Caro (1971-3), 685. 

110 Cf yes (1978), 145-7; Montagna (1962); Constas (1995), 177. 

111 PG 93.1461 A-B: Aubineau (1978), 158. According to Aubineau (147-9) the homily 
Was delivered immediately after the Council of Ephesus, in 432 or 433. 

112 “Chrysippi Hierosolymorum Presbyteri Oratio in Sanctam Mariam Deiparam”, PO 
19, 336-43 (218-25): 337 (219): Tadta yop Kai nOAAG NapanAtote n&vtes obtiv Kath 
jienoe ot Beogdpot npoogBéyyovta. Dated by Caro to 450-70. 
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shared by the homilies,'!* the salutations with the anaphora “through 
whom” (81’ hg) referring to redemption (1.6—7, 1.16-17, 7.16-17, 15.14— 
15, 23.14-15), and numerous epithets with participial construction (3.11, 
3.14-17, 5.8-11, 9.8-15, 11.8-12, 13.8-9, 13.13, 13.17, 15.12~13, 
17,8-9, 17.12-15, 19.12-13, 19.15, 21.8-9, 21.12-15), which the narra- 
tion itself justifies—and the main themes of the narration are again those 
of the period of Ephesus. And as the praise of Cyril shows, it was natural 
to associate Mary with the whole realm of Christians’ faith and life. 

The salutations of the homilies are mainly in the setting of the 
Annunciation, within which the virginal conception and birth and 
virginity in differing aspects are described. The miracle of the virgin 
birth-giving provokes the question “how did it occur?” In Hesychius we 
find a set of seventeen 1c questions, which at the same time present the 
Christological assertions of the period before the Nestorian polemic.''* 
In the Akathistos the epithet “Hail to you, who taught nobody ‘how’ ” 
(yaipe, 1 “nO” pndéva. 5156000, 3.15) reflects the general issue, but 
the explanation of the miracle in strophe 13 may refer to the period of 
the controversy.'!” The Annunciation theme involves implicitly another 
theme which connects Mary to the ozkonomia, the redemptive plan of 
God, in which Mary has the role of the Second Eve. Likewise that 
theme is to be found in the homilies and in the Akathistos.''® But the 
homilies do not reflect only the theological discussion on Mary, for they 





13 Caro (1971-3), 685: the Ark of the Testament, “ark gilded by the Spirit” (23.8); 
temple, “living temple” (23.2); tabernacle, “tabernacle of God and the Word” (23.6); 
throne, “chair of the king” (1.12); container of the uncontainable, “container of the 
uncontainable God” (15.6); lampstand, “torch full of light” (21.1), “lampstand of the light 
that never wanes” (21.7); ship, “ship for those who wish to be saved” (17.16); cloud, 
“protection of the world, wider than a cloud” (11.13); ladder/bridge, “celestial ladder by 
which God descended” (3.10), “bridge leading those from earth to heaven” (3.11). 

114 Eg. Hom. 6, Aubineau (1978), 196-7; Hom. 4, PG 93.1456C: nac év ypdvorsg 6 xpd 
tOv aidva, THT THs UTpAs Tov GxapNtov éxopnoe Ovbotc, NHS yéyove op, LT] TpaNEIC 
6 dodpatos, RAs 6 Oeb¢ Adyos év tH TapBEviKy KevOous Eaxvtdv vndvi navedenos, Tpd¢ 
SobAov Lope &pprntas é& adic EoapKaOn ... n> 6 Gvo Kai Kato, nHs év odpavoic 
kai ént yfic. “How did he who is before the ages [appear] in time? How did the nature of 
a womb contain the uncontainable? How did the bodiless one become flesh without 
change? How did God the Word, the all-blessed, emptying himself in the virgin womb, 
ineffably take on flesh from it in the form of a servant? . .. How did the one who is above 
[appear] also below? How [was] he in heaven and upon earth?” Aubineau (1978), 179 
(translated): “The homily would be even earlier than the polemic begun by Nestorius.” 
On its Christology see Aubineau (1978), 172-3. Caro dates the homily to 410-26. 

"5 Cf Hom. 5, Aubineau (1978), 158; PG93.1461. 

N6 Eg. Hom. 6, Aubineau (1978), 194; PG-93.1453. 
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exhibit also the notions of Mary which had developed during the boom 
of fourth-century asceticism. 

The ideal of virginity associated with Mary, as it is presented by 
Gregory of Nyssa in his famous treatise De Virginitate, is found in a 
homily of Atticus of Constantinople. Gregory taught: “What happened 
in the stainless Mary when the fullness of the Godhead which was in 
Christ shone through her, that happens in every soul that follows the 
virgin life according to the word.”!!” Atticus of Constantinople (sed. 
406-25), the spiritual teacher of the imperial family, urged again: 


And you also, women, you have been renewed in Christ, who have cast off 
every stain of sin and have partaken of blessing in the most holy Mary. 
You also may receive him in the womb of faith, the one who is born today 
of the Virgin. For even the blessed Virgin Mary first opened herself 
through faith, and not until she had made her body worthy of the king- 
dom did she receive the king of the universe in her womb. |!8 


It is probably correct to characterize early fifth-century Constantinople 
as the ‘city of the virgins’, because female asceticism had spread to every 
social class,''? and because the Virgin had become an object of 
imitation, not only to unmarried women, but to married women, 
mothers and widows as well.!”° In spite of his excessive emphasis on the 
empress Pulcheria’s personal motives for achieving her goals by means 
of her virginity, the basis of Holum’s study is surely correct, that in that 


"17 De Virginitate 11.2.18-27: “Onep yap év ti gyudvtm Mapio. yéyove copatiKas, “10d 
TAnpapatos tig GedtHt0¢” ev 1 Xprowd Sie tig mapeviags exAGyrpavtos, todto Kai éni 
TAOS Woytic Kate Adyov TapBeveotong yivetat. The idea that it is possible to give birth 
to Christ in one’s own body by means of chastity exemplified by Mary is traceable back 
to Origen, cf. Grouzel (1989), 143: “The fecundity of the chaste is like that of Mary, 
Virgin and Mother, it begets Jesus in the soul. Jesus is born only in the one who is chaste 
and He grows all the more if the individual is virgin. With Jesus, all the virtues that are 
identified with Him grow in the soul.” 

18 ‘Translation Holum (1989), 139. Lebon (1933), 190: At vos quoque, mulieres, quae 
in Christo regeneratae estis et omnes impietatis sordes deposuistis, atque benedictionis 
sanctissmae Mariae participes factae estis, excipite, vos quoque, in utero fidei eum, qui 
hodie ex Virgine natus est; nam ipsa quoque sancta Virgo Maria, cum prius per fidem 
uterum dilatasset, postea in habitaculo excepit Regem mundi, cum membra sua regno 
digna reddidisset. ; 

119 ‘The ‘virgin’ (na.pQévog, a technical term) was an individual female ascetic, who had 
dedicated herself to God through a public promise to preserve her virginity. The female 
ascetics formed the order of virgins (cé&ypo. tv napOEvanv), an institution which is attested 
already between the 370s and the 380s, cf. Elm (1996), 139-42, 158-9, 164-6, and on 
Constantinople 178-83. Cf. Gloke (1995), 173, 177-82. 

120 Giannarelli (1989), 233-46. 
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city there prevailed a climate of ascetical striving, which had held Mary 
as the paragon of virginity since the time of Gregory of Nazianzus, 
Archbishop of Constantinople (380-1). For he had taught: “Christ was 
born of a Virgin; practise virginity, women, in order to become mothers 
of Christ!”!?! This tradition is reflected also in Proclus’s homily, which 
he delivered at the Marian festival, for the beginning reveals that its 
theme was chastity and that it concerned especially womankind: “What 
we celebrate today is the pride and glory of womankind, wrought in her 
who was at the same time mother and virgin.” !” 

These instances from the authoritative theologians show that virginity 
was practised under the shadow of the pure birth-giving of Mary. As to 
the Akathistos, strophe 19 corresponds to that teaching: “For virgins and 
for all who flee to you you are a wall, O Virgin Theotokos; for the 
Maker of heaven and earth constructed you, undefiled, by dwelling in 
your womb” (19.1—5); “Hail, beginning of spiritual renewal” (19.8); 
“Hail, for you gave new birth to those conceived in shame” (19.10); 
“Hail, you who gave birth to the sower of purity” (19.13); “Hail, fair 
nursing-mother of virgins” (19.16). The Akathistos reflects the enthusi- 
astic era of asceticism when virginity (napQevia) was seen as a highest 
state of human life, likened to the life of angels: “Hail, you who show 
forth the life of the angels” (13.9). The hymn claims that the Virgin 
guides people to divine knowledge (“guides all to divine knowledge, - 
illuminating the mind with brilliance”, 21.4—5), which was the aim of 
spiritual exercise, as all great teachers of asceticism taught. There is no 
doubt that the Akathistos was written within an ascetical framework. 

In her article, “Images of the Mother: When the Virgin Mary 
Became Meter Theou’”, I. Kalavrezou presents evidence from art history 
that “the qualities of Mary emphasized at the time (i.e. the period of 
Ephesus) were still primarily abstract or theological”, that “Mary is still 
the Theotokos defined at the council, a concept”.'” This observation 
corresponds also to the descriptions of the homilies, which do not pre- 


121 Or, 38, “In Nativitatem, vel In Theophania”, SC 358, 38.1; PG 36.313A: Xpiotbs éx 
Tlap8évov- yovaixes napOevevete, iva Xpiot0d yevnoVe pncépes. 

122 ACO 1.1.1.103.5-7: éyveiag yop Eyer dnd8eow, Kai tod yévovg tHv yovaiKav 
KQOYTA TO TEAObpEvov Kai SE. 10d OhAEos 56 Thy ev Karp pntépa Kai napVEvov. Cf. 
the interpretation of Holum (1989), 156, which I do not consider as a “complete 
explication”, because Holum misses the spiritual ground of Proclus’s thought. For the 
same reason, his claim that “the opening words of Proclus reveal Pulcheria’s own view of 
the issue at stake” no doubt is an over-interpretation. 

123 Kalavrezou (1990), 166. 
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sent Mary as a personality. Where the word ‘mother’ (untnp) appears it 
is only in contrast to the ‘virgin’ (napQévos) as in Cyril’s praise.'** On the 
other hand, Giannarelli claims that already Athanasius of Alexandria (d. 
373), a great authority of the Church, who held Mary up as the ideal 
pattern for Christian virgins, had consciously created an ideal portrait of 
the mother of Jesus by specifying her characteristics.'> What Athanasius 
in reality insisted on was that a Christian must acquire the Marian vir- 
tues (humilitas, gravitas, prudentia, spes, verecundia) regardless of her or his 
social or geographical position.!”° 

Viewing the Akathistos on the basis of Kalavrezou and Giannarelli, 
the hymn seems to present a very early stage in the development of the 
cult of Mary. To begin with the word pnp, ‘mother’, it appears three 
times: “Hail, mother of the lamb and the shepherd” (yaipe, cpvod Kai 
Toutevos untnp, 7.6), “Hail, mother of the star that never sets” (yaipe, 
éotépos &5btov pntnp,!2” 9.6), and “O Mother hymned by all” (6 
navouvynte untnp,'”® 24.1). From this it is clear that in verses 7.6 and 9.6 
motherhood does not refer to the relationship between the mother and 
child, but to theological considerations, whereas 24.1 is a rhetorical 
exclamation. The antithesis Mother-Virgin appears explicitly in the 
central strophe: “Hail, you who bring opposites together” (15.12); “Hail, 
you who unite virginity and childbirth” (15.12-13), and is intended to 
emphasize the miracle of the virgin birth-giving. The question of Mary’s 
lacking personality in the Akathistos will be discussed in the light of 
Proclus’s descriptions of Mary in the section on “Proclus of Constan- 
tinople as a Marian Preacher”. As far as the Marian virtues are con- 
cerned, physical and spiritual chastity is actually the only and domina- 
ting virtue the hymn presents (e.g. “Hail, liberation from miry deeds”, 
9.13), because passionlessness (“Hail, you who released us from the 


124 Also in Proclus, e.g. PG 65.713AB; Constas (1994), 192/202: Einé por, napQéve, tic 
GE UNtEpa Tpd TOV yapov ExoinoE; KHS unt eyévon, Kai napBEévos Siéyerwac. “Tell me, 
virgin, who made you a mother before marriage? How did you become a mother and 
remain a virgin?” 

125 Giannarelli (1989), 243 n. 62. The properties: equilibrium of mind, attachment to 
good deeds, charity, compassion, extreme modesty, restraining of anger, absence of envy, 
humbleness etc. 

126 CE references in Giannarelli (1989), 243. 

127 Also in Hesychius, Hom. 6, Aubineau (1978), 158; PG 93.1461A: obdtog abtiv 
Mntépa. patds EnovopdCer. “He names her Mother of Light.” 

128 Also in Theodotus of Ancyra, Hom. 4, “In Sanctam Deiparam et in Simeonem”, 
PG 77.1409A: h Beia Kai navbpvntosg napB_evich piytnp. “The divine and all-praised 
virgin mother.” 
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flame of passions”, 9.15) and temperance (“Hail, guide of the Persians to 
temperance”, 9.16) are forms of chastity. 

However, it may be supposed that Mary was considered also as a per- 
sonality in the Constantinopolitan Marian cult, because we know that at 
the level of popular piety Mary had an intercessory role long before 
Ephesus.'*? For instance Gregory of Nazianzus tells about a virgin who 
prayed to Mary to assist her in her peril.'*° Kelly’s comment, “Gregory 
relates it in an entirely matter-of-fact way, as if there were nothing 
extraordinary about it”,!?! seems to be very much to the point. Another 
example indicates that a prayer was addressed to Mary on a public 
occasion, for at the end of a spurious homily attributed to Basil of Sel- 
eucia, the homilist pleads for the assistance of the Virgin to stop the 
doctrinal struggles.'°? The prayer addressed to Mary in the last strophe 
of the Akathistos may represent the oldest layer of her veneration. For 
the devotion to Mary arose within the cult of the martyrs or the saints 
(e.g. confessors, ascetics, virgins), and evidence for the belief in the 
intercessory power of martyrs and saints begins to accumulate in the 
third century.'*? Holy people, when they died, were ‘high’ and closer to 
God than they had been on earth,'** but naturally nobody could be 
closer to God than Mary.'®° The Akathistos ends with the prayer which 
refers to the Last Judgement (24.5). This can be explained by referring 
both to the origins of Marian festival in the Commemoration of Mary, 
analogous to the commemorations of saints, and to the theme of the 
hymn. The feast for which the Akathistos was in all likelihood composed 
was the Nativity, of which the Commemoration of Mary was an integral 


129 Cf O’Carroll (1983), s.v. “Intercession, Mary’s”, and “Advocate”. “Sub Tuum”, the 
famous prayer to the Theotokos (cf. O’Carroll 1983, s.v. “Sub Tuum”) hardly belongs to 
the third or fourth century. Féster (1995), 192, notes that palaeographical investigation 
indicates a sixth- or seventh-century date. Cf. O’Carroll (1983), s.v. “Sub Tuum”. 

130 Or. 24, “In Laudem S. Martyris Cyprian”, SC 284, 24.11; PG 35.1181. Dated to 
379 by Séll (1989), 25. 

131 Kelly (1989), 498. 

132 Hom. 39, PG 85.425-52: 452AB: 'Q novayia. TapOéve ... Gvabev quds ews 
ee viv pév dteEcyotc cipnvixds, “O all-holy Virgin ... looking over us 

ad Kelly, from above, guide us peacefully now.” 
Kelly (1989), 490. 

134 «Qn St. Basil the Great, Bishop of Caesarea”, in McCauley (1988), 97-8: “Now he 
is in heaven, and there in our behalf, I am certain, he offers sacrifice and prays for the 
people. ... May you look down upon us from on high” (2b 5é bpac éxnontevorg dvabev, 
PG 36.604D). 

135 Cf. ‘Basil of Seleucia’, Hom. 39, PG 85.429B. 
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part. This link alone is sufficient to direct one’s thoughts to the hour of 
death and eternal life. But since the theme of the hymn is the Incar- 
nation, which implicitly involves the eschatological expectations of the 
second coming of Christ, the thought of the fearful events on Judgement 
Day makes the hymnographer turn to Mary, who through her inter- 
cession could defend the sinner facing the Righteous Judge. 

On the basis of this survey of the veneration of Mary it can first be 
stated that in the Akathistos there is nothing incompatible with what the 
homilies present. On the contrary, there is clear evidence of the connec- 
tion with the Council of Ephesus, both in a doctrinal expression “con- 
tainer of the uncontainable God” (yopa &xmprhtov Oeod) and in the 
formal manifestations (the praises with salutations). Secondly, neither the 
homilies nor the Akathistos describe Mary as a personality—to put it in 
the words of Kalavrezou: “Mary is still the Theotokos defined at the 
council, a concept”. As to the cult of Mary, the feast which existed be- 
fore Ephesus explains the structure and the original context of the hymn. 
It is indisputable that the Akathistos reflects the enthusiasm of the 
ascetical era when Mary’s pure birth-giving was the context in which 
asceticism was practised, and the text refers to no other Marian virtues 
than chastity. Finally, the last strophe with the prayer to Mary represents 
the oldest layer of the cult of Mary, which did not originate in theologi- 
cal discourse but in the devotion paid to saints. 

Soon after the Council of Ephesus churches to Mary were construc- 
ted in Constantinople,'®° and precious Marian relics were acquired.!%” 
This proves that the cult of Mary was strengthened rapidly. The Theo- 


136 ‘There were churches dedicated to Mary already before Ephesus (Joh. Ruf. Pler. 1, 
PO 8, 11-12, cited by Holum 1989: 143; Holum 1989: 157 n. 51, cf Wellen 1960: 143). 
After the council, c. 439, the prefect of Constantinople, Cyrus Panopolis, dedicated a 
church to Mary, cf. Cameron (1981), 240. According to Gameron this dedication is not 
to be interpreted as a casual expression of piety: “Cyros cannot have been unaware of the 
controversy over the application of the title Theotokos” (ibid. 242). Holum gives credit to 
Pulcheria for having built the famous Constantinopolitan Marian churches: the Blakh- 
ernai, the Hodegoi and the Khalkoprateia (ibid. 142-3), but according the Byzantine 
historians, Pulcheria founded only the Blakhernai. The Khalkoprateia was probably built 
by the emperor Theodosius IJ together with Pulcheria (Wellen 1960: 143-4). Cf. Janin 
(1953), 169 (Blakhernai), 208 (Hodegoi), 246 (Khalkoprateia). 

‘37 Tn the Blakhernai was deposited the Virgin’s robe, and in the Khalcoprateia another 
famous relic, the girdle of the Virgin, both Pulcheria’s acquisitions. In the Hodegoi again 
there was an icon of Mary obtained by Empress Eudocia in Jerusalem (Holum 1989: 
142-3). The acquisitions of relics and icons reflect interest in the person of Mary (Wellen 
1960: 144). 
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tokos schism must have been of particular significance in the ‘city of the 
virgins’. The crisis touched all levels of society and it left an enduring 
legacy in the Catholic Church—the Nestorian Church. It is not credible 
that such a deep crisis did not leave a trace in hymnography as it left 
concrete signs in the other manifestations of the veneration of Mary. 


Hommy 39 oF ‘Basm. oF SELEUCIA’ 


A spurious homily among the texts of Basil of Seleucia (d. after 458), 
Oratio 39 “In Sanctissimae Deiparae Annuntiationem”, is unanimously 
considered as a source of the Akathistos Hymn. The parallelism between 
the homily and the Akathistos is evident, and is demonstrated by Paul 
Maas in the excursus of his article “Das Kontakion”, which deals with 
the influence of Basil on the poetry of Romanos.'** But the parallelism 
displays only the interrelationship, and cannot be any proof that the 
Akathistos depends on the homily. Despite the fact that homiletics con- 
tributed to the development of the kontakion genre, the possibility that 
influence took place in the opposite direction, from hymnography to 
homilies, cannot be excluded. 

Benedictus Marx refuted the authorship of Basil, and claimed that the 
homily is by Proclus.'*? According to him, it is not credible that “the 
longest and most devout Marian sermon of the fifth century” could be 
from a homilist who must have been under the influence of the Antioch- 
ian school.'*° Besides, we do not know of any other Marian homilies 
from him.'*! At the end of the homily there is a strong petition 
addressed to the listeners for putting an end to the mutual enmities to 
save the peace in the Church,'* and the preacher pleads even with the 


138 Maas (1910), 306 (translated): “To the many arguments that speak for a close 
relationship between Romanos and the author of the Akathistos a new one emerges: 
both expatiate the same oration of Basil of Seleucia. . .. For me it indicates all the more 
strongly that the Akathistos belongs to the sixth century.” 

139 Marx (1940), 85-6. Marx (88-9) connects the Akathistos with his claim for Prochus’s 
authorship, by suggesting that the poetical passage found at PG 85.448AB, which 
influenced both Romanos and the Akathistos, is without parallel among the works of 
Basil but can be matched word for word from other homilies of Proclus. 

140 Marx (1941), 334. 

141 Cf Caro (1971-3), 300. 

142 PG 85.449C-452A: Ipo 88 xévtwv, 1 o@yo. tic ExxAnoiac Taphoopev &ppyKtov- 
Thc OQpovoias tov TAODtov OvAGTIOVTES KoVAOV. Mi Tpdc thc GAANAOUC ExApac covd- 
Levot thy opOhv nictiv éxSixeiv rpoonowtyeOa: év edoeBeias oxhpatt 1 KaKdv RApaAp- 
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Theotokos for her assistance.'*? So, it is obvious that the homily was 
delivered during some critical period of dogmatical strife. Marx dates 
the homily to the period before the Council of Ephesus, when, he thinks, 
Proclus, through a conciliatory position, could still expect to take per- 
sonal advantage of Nestorius.'** Many scholars share Marx’s view,!* 
but Roberto Caro does not consider the arguments of Marx convincing. 
He thinks that the homily may be by Basil, who could have delivered it 
before the Second Council of Ephesus of 449.'*° Manuscript tradition 
does not give support to Basil’s authorship.'*”7 But J. M. Tevel, who 
made an inventory of all manuscripts of Homily 39, obviously 
considered it authentic, because he did not exclude it as spurious.!° 
Caro has analysed the theological content of the homily more 
thoroughly than Marx, but he cannot prove his thesis either,'*? for the 
homily has expressions, terms and emphases such as are found also in 
the authentic texts of Proclus.'%° The scriptural canon Proclus uses is 
that of the Antiochian school,'*! and his Christology, at least during his 
archiepiscopacy, has been seen as “a conscious and significant attempt 
to mediate between the rival positions of Alexandria and Antioch”.!°? 
For this reason, when Caro supposes that the author, forced by the 
circumstances, had adjusted his Antiochian Christology to the Alexand- 
rian tradition,'? the opposite view, that Proclus had taken his critical 


thovtec: HNdé Anudtov évexev aicypv, tov Soypdtov dnootHpev tov OpOpav, éxi Guia 
kepdaivovtes, Kai KannAevovtes thy GANBerav. “Above all, let us watch over the un- 
broken body of the Church, keeping the wealth of its concord unplundered. Let us not 
pretend to be avenging the true faith in warding each other off as enemies, preparing evil 
under a show of piety. Nor for the sake of shameful purposes let us stand aloof from true 
teachings, making profit out of loss and cheating truth.” 

143° PG 85.452AB: Kai Seopoic dydang Eavtods neproptyEavtes torndtas th Oeotdk@ 
goves npocevéyKopev: 'Q navayio. MapGéve ... &vabev qudc YAews énontebovea, viv 
pev Sie&&eyorc eipnvixdds, “And squeezing each other with bonds of love let us raise these 
cries to the Theotokos: O all-holy Virgin . .. looking over us propitiously from above, 
guide us peacefully now.” : 

144 Marx (1940), 86-7. 

'45 Caro (1971-3), 285: J. Quasten, G. Godet, A. Kreuz, R. Laurentin, F. Diekamp. 

146 Caro (1971-3), 288-91, 301-5. Caro argues that the question of the title of ‘Theo- 
tokos’ was at that time still relevant. 

147 Marx (1940), 85. 

148 Tevel (1990). 

149 Caro (1971-3), 299. 

150 Caro (1971-3), 292. 

151 Bauer (1919), 137. 

152 Constas (1994), 254, cf. Bauer (1919), 114-30: “Christologie und Mariologie”. 

153 Caro (1971-3), 292. 
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Antiochian assembly into consideration, is as justifiable, because, in the 
end, the clear terminological difference between Homily 39 and Pro- 
clus’s homilies dwindles to a single expression which is not found in 
Proclus’s texts: the Logos “puts on flesh” (nepiB&AAEtoA o&pKa).!>* So, 
the two intertwining traditions reflecting the Christological debate form 
the actual problem of this homily. As regards this study, however, the 
question of which one was the author—if either of them—is not as 
important as to inspect whether the handling of the theme of the 
Theotokos in general corresponds to the Ephesian period. 

The very first sentence makes it clear that the discourse will be an 
encomium to the holy Virgin and Theotokos.'®° The praise takes its 
origin “from above”, from the heavenly powers above, from the light 
that God’s doxa shines round about: 


Thence springs praise of the Theotokos, wherefore she is Theotokos and is 
so named. What topic is more sublime than she is? None that can be 
thought of between the divine and the human. For it is not easy to con- 
ceive and speak of God; rather, it is altogether impossible. Similarly the 
great mystery of the Theotokos is above both understanding and lan- 


guage. 


The great mystery of the Theotokos (16 péya tij¢ BeotdKov pwotHptov) is 
emphasized throughout the homily. In one of the following passages it is 
explained as consisting of a double miracle: the virgin birth-giving, and 
that “a real man” who “remained true God” was born of the Theo- 
tokos.!°’ This mystery surpasses language and thought, and yields great 
power to the Theotokos, for which reason she is elevated above all the 


154 PG 85.432C; 433B: tb tig capKds Katonétacpa nepiBoAAdpEVOS, “putting on the 
veil of flesh”; 440B: a Kai noOntdiv cpa ntepiBaAAdpevos, “as putting on a suffering 
body”; 445C: tiv dpoobotov épol odpxo. nepiBadAopevos, “putting on flesh of one 
essence with me”. Cf. Caro (1971-3), 293. 

155 PG 85.425C: peydAas tOv éyxopiov edpycer té6 dgoppds, 6 thy dyiav TapBévov 
kai Ozotékov dvupvev. “He who praises the holy Virgin and Theotokos will find the 
beginnings of the encomia great.” 

156 PG 85.429B: éxeiOev &pEa.cbar tf OcotdKe tii edonutac, Sev Kai OeotdKo¢ éott te 
Kol A€yetan. “Apa tic got1 tadtHS DyNAOTEpa dndOcots; OSpevovv einot tic Gv Pciov Kai 
avOpaniveyv th pésov éwoddv. ‘Oc yap od« Zot edKodov voeiv te Kai ppdCetw Cedv, 
WaAAov 5é kaOdnaé dd5bivatov: ota 1 péya tig GeotdKov pvothptov Kai Siavoiag Ka 
yAartens éotiv dvete pov. 

157 PG 85.436AB: - Hvotnpion peydAov ... St. Koi prytnp yéyovas, Koi mapBévoc 
tpeivas: Somep 6 wey Oeic & éx cod GvOpawnos yéyovey cayevdiys Kai cdg Evervev GAnBac. 
“... of the great mystery ... that you have become a mother and remained a virgin; 
since he who was born of ou became a real man and remained true God.” 
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saints, apostles and martyrs.'°® Through the Theotokos people are 
deemed worthy of great virtues (&ya86v).'%? Interestingly, there is also a 
definition: “since God became incarnate from her, she is called the 
Theotokos”.'°° And one question implies that she is the birth-giver of the 
Logos.'®! It is clear that the homilist stresses the word “Theotokos’: alto- 
gether it appears nine times. !© 

The text includes an Annunciation scene with a dialogue between 
Gabriel and Mary and a monologue of Mary.'®’ The four salutations 
(yaipe Kexapit@pevn) of the angel assert the position of Mary in the 
salvatory plan of God. The first salutation is from Luke 1.28.'°* The 
second salutation is addressed to her through whom the curse pro- 
nounced by God after the Fall will be done away with, and “all will be 
presented with hope for resurrection”!®°—the addressee is the antitype 
of Eve, Mary as the Second Eve. The third salutation, too, is associated 
with the Second Eve; the Virgin is the unwithered Paradise of chastity, 
in which “the tree of life produced fruits of salvation to all”.!® The 
fourth is a summary of the idea of the Second Eve: “mediating between 
God and humans” (ueovtedbovoa Oe Kai dvOpamnoic), “that the parti- 


158 PG 85.448B: Eidete mndixov 8v’ aivciic éxpaxOn poothprov, n&oov dnepBaivov Koi 
yhartav Kai éwoav. Tig odv odk dv Sovpdoere thy peydAnv tig BeotdKov Sdvayw- Kai 
boov bdnepavéxer tods Scovg tyOpev cyiovg “Know what a great mystery has been 
worked through her, which surpasses every tongue and mind. Who then could not 
marvel at the great power of the Theotokos, and how much she excels those we greatly 
honour as saints.” Cf. 441C, 449A. 

159 PG85.441C. 

160 PG 85.429B: Enel obv Ocdv capxabévta texodoa Ootdkos dvondCetar, cf. 437D: 
6 S& n&vta RANPaV tod Oecd Adyos, Kai capKodpevos év adti, tic Ev odpavoic 
TpooKvvijseas od yopifetar, “the Word of God filling all things even when taking flesh 
in her is not separated from worship in heaven”. 

161 PG 85.436B: n&c étexeg capKabévta tov Adyov; “How did you give birth to the 
incarnate Word?” 

162 Cf. Marx (1940), 86. 

163 PG 85.444A-448B. ‘ 

164 PG 85.444 <A: yaipe keyapit@pévn, 0 Koproc peté: cod. “Hail, favoured one, the Lord 
is with you.” 

165 PG 85.444A: yoipe keyapitapévn ... 2x God yap h né&vt@v texOjoetar yopa Kai 
TAbGEL TobTweV Thy dpxaiav dpdv, év tH KatoAtew tod Bavetov 1d Kpétos, Kai 
Sopeiobar niow cvaotdcems EAntida. “Hail favoured one ... for from you will be born 
the joy of all, and he will put an end to their ancient curse by destroying the power of 
death, and the hope of resurrections will be given to all.” 

166 PG 85.444A: yoipe Kexaprtapévn, 6 dudpavtoc tig Gyveiag napddersos, gv o 
ovtev Bev td EdAov tis Coric BAaothoe nao1 cwmpiov Kapnode, “Hail, favoured one, the 
unfading Paradise of chastity, in which the tree of life was planted and will burgeon with 
the fruits of salvation for all.” (“The tree of life” refers to the cross.) 
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tion-wall of the enmity might be destroyed and those in heaven united to 
those on earth”.!©’ The salutations end with the phrase “the Lord is with 


you” (0 Kbpiog pete God), which is given the interpretation that Mary is 


a temple of the great high priest.'©° 


The Annunciation scene has been constructed on the basis of the 
Gospel of Luke, but it includes also an imaginative dialogue with the 
typical question of the Ephesian period, how the womb can contain God 
who is uncircumscribed.'®° After the scene of Annunciation there comes 
a Christological passage!’’ in which the mystery of the union of divinity 
and humanity is stressed, and the most important soteriological assertion 
is declared: “For the one born was not merely human but God the 
Logos, made incarnate of a virgin and assuming flesh of the same 
essence (homoousios) as me, so that he might save like by means of like.”!”! 
The next passage is the monologue of Mary who is talking to the child in 
her arms.'”? At the end of the homily the preacher is pondering the 


167 PG 85.444A: yaoipe Kexopitmpévn, peotedovoa Ge Kai dvOpdnorg iva 1d 
pecdtoryov dvapebh tic ExOpac, Kai toic Exovpaviors EvmOh t& Extyera. “Hail, favoured 
one, the mediator between God and humans so that the dividing wall of enmity was 
razed and the things of earth united with the - things of heaven.” 

168 PG 85.444B: Enewdiy vad dndpyers ¢ SvtM<s d6,6820, toig Tis ayvetas &payaow 
edvodiatopuevoc, 0 péyac év col KatouKoel Gpyiepeds, 6 Kata thy THEW MeAyioedéx, 
cuntop Kol dndtap: dpntop éx Ocod Matpdc: dn&twp éx cod thc untpdc. “Since you are 
a temple truly worthy of God, perfumed by the fragrance of chastity, the great high priest 
according to the order of Melchizedek will dwell in you, he who is motherless and 
fatherless: motherless as from God the Father, fatherless as from you his mother.” 
Proclus cries out, in his famous sermon, Hom. 1, ACO 1.1.1.104.15-16: @ vads év @ 6 
Bed yéyovev iepeds, od thy gbow pEetaParayv, aad vov Kate thy ThEW MeAyioedéx 5 
oixtov évdvodpevos, “O temple in which God became a priest, not changing his nature, 
but dressing himself in the order of Melchizedek through pity.” The antithesis 
motherless—fatherless (du7jt@p—dxdtop) is typical of Proclus, cf. ‘ACO 1.1.1.104.24-7. 

169 PG 85.444D: uh yop xe1g odpavod nAatntépav yaotépa; “For do you not have a 
womb wider than the heavens?”; 445A: Eav yop ph tovadtm Sdvapie [sc. ‘Yytotov] 
émioxidoy oor, ob Svvijion xopetv tov &xapntov; “For if such power [of the Highest] did 
not overshadow you, you would not be able to contain the uncontainable.” 

170 PG 85.445B: Ilo fh &Ktiotos Kai &yapntos odcia tod Adyou Kai Tpdg Ta&CAV 
&Kkowdvntos Ktiow, f} TpoGPAE ya To XepovPip ob toAvs ... abt Kowaviav hondoato 
mpods thv GoBeva Kai yeddn tic GvOpandmtos gbdow; “How did the uncreated and 
uncontained essence of the Word, not partaking in any created matter and at which the 
Cherubim dare not glance .. . afford him a partaking in the weak and earthly nature of 
humanity?” 

171 PG 85.445C: Od yap fv wilds &vOpwnos d texBeic- GAAS Oeds Adyos éx mapBEvov 
copkabeic, tiv dpoobciov éuoi odpKa nepiBaAddpevos, iva tO Ouoi@ to Sporev ava- 
Conta. 

172 PG 85.448AB. 
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significance of the Theotokos. He asks and defines what kind of vessel 
the Theotokos is. This kind of metaphor, the Theotokos as a vessel or an 
implement of some kind in which the Incarnation takes place, is popular 
in the homilies of the context of Ephesus, indicating the divine and 
human relationship of Christ. But here the vessel refers to salvation, not 
only to the nature of Christ.!’ The homily ends with a prayer in which 
the preacher begs that at the Last Judgement the holy Virgin will show 
those who are to be taken up to heaven their place among those who 
may sit on the right side of the throne. 

The homilist’s position toward the Theotokos is one of honour, and 
he doubts his ability to express the matter in question with due re- 
spect.'”* This attitude, even if a rhetorical commonplace found frequent- 
ly in Proclus,!”° does not really fit with his image as a Marian praiser, for 
in this respect he shows no restraint, as the encomiastic passages of 
Homilies 1, 3, 4 and 5 demonstrate. Proclus prefers the word Virgin and 
the combination of Virgin—Mother, indeed, he seldom uses the word 
“Theotokos’. Such a straightforward appeal to Mary as is found at the 
end is unknown in Proclus’s homilies. Notwithstanding, by these re- 
marks one cannot refute the possible authorship of Proclus which Marx 
is so sure of. But Marx’s theory that this homily dates from the period 
before Ephesus is not credible, for the term “Theotokos’ seems to bear 
the meaning which was established at Ephesus.'”° On the other hand, 
the observation of Fletcher that the Annunciation theme after Ephesus 
was dealt with more extensively than before the council also supports my 
notion that the homily was delivered after Ephesus.'’” In addition to 
this, dealing with the word ‘vessel’ with the emphasis on salvation of 
men suggests a later stage than the time of the acute Theotokos crisis. 

The image of the Theotokos is, in this as in all authentic homilies of 
the period of Ephesus, quite flat. That high entity, who is above the 


173 PG 85.449B: mnAtxov &v etn oxedos h Oeotdxog ob Kath Thy YpLofV otdpvov td 
Lowa. Yoproaca, GAAG tov obpaviov &ptov év yaotpi ywprhoaca, tov cic BpHow Kai 
p@ow toic motoic Siddpevov. “How great a vessel might the Theotokos be? Not as havy- 
ing contained the manna in the measure of a golden vase, but as having contained in her 
womb the heavenly bread, given to the faithful for nourishment and encouragement.” 

174 PG 85.436AB, 452A. 

75 Cf Constas (1994), 171 n. 23; Marx (1940), 86. 

176 PG 85.429B: énei odv Oedv cupxwbévta texodoa Geotdkoc dvopdtetonr, “since 
having given birth to the incarnate God she is called Theotokos”; 436B: n@¢ étexes 
capKx@@évta tov Adyov; “How did you give birth to the incarnate Word?” 

177 Cf. Fletcher (1958), 61-2. 
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apostles and martyrs, is given no individual properties—with two excep- 
tions. These exceptions are included in the Annunciation scene and the 
monologue of Mary. And there we find the parallels to the Akathistos.'”* 

In the Annunciation scene there are some other expressions which 
affirm the virtual relationship between the text of the homily and the 
Akathistos. Besides the known parallel'”’ there is a similar salutation,!® a 
metaphor of the temple,'®! and the ‘container’ epithet.'® It is worth 
mentioning that the word évbugevtos appears only in this passage.'®? A 
careful inspection shows that the parallel differs rhythmically from its 
closest surroundings,'** and the metaphor of the temple is ‘more poet- 
ical than in the Akathistos. In the analysis of the monologue of Mary, 
which ends with the parallel to the Akathistos, “You resided wholly 
among those below, yet were wholly not absent from those above; for 
the descent did not take place according to place, but a divine con- 


'78 PG 85.444C / Ak. 2.3-4; 448B / Ak. 15.4. 

179 PG 85.444C: tw napddo€pv tlic ofic Exnayyedias, Svonapddextov éxer MANpogopiov. 
“The paradox of your annunciation holds an assurance hard to accept.” / Ak. 2.3-4: To 
napasokv cov tig avis Svonapddextév pov Th wey gaiveta. “The paradox of your 
words I find hard for my soul to accept.” 

180 PG 85.444 A: yoipe keyaprtopévn. ... Ek ood yap h névtiov texOioetor yapa, Kai 
nadoer tobtov Thy dpyatav d&pév. “Hail, favoured one. .. . For from you will be born the 
joy of all, and he will put an end to the ancient curse.” / Ak. 1.6-7: Xaipe, 6v fig h xapo. 
exAdpyer: xoipe, dv’ Hs h dpa éxAetwer. “Hail, through whom joy shall shine forth; hail, 
through whom the curse shall cease.” 

181 PG 85.444B: Enerdh vads badpyerc Svtas bEWOe0¢ toi tig Gyvetac dpdyacw 
edodraGopevoc, 6 péyas év ool Katorkhoet Gpxiepeds “Since you are a temple truly 
worthy of God, perfumed by the fragrance of chastity, the great high priest will dwell in 
you.” / Ak. 23.1-5; WaéAAovtés cov tov téKov edonwodyev oe navtEs ws EMWUYXOV vadv, 
Oeotdke-év Th Of} yap oiKhous yaotpi 6 Katéyav névta th xetpt Kbpiog iyiaoev, 
266€aoev. “As we sing in honour of your giving birth, we all praise you as a living temple, 
O Theotokos. For the Lord who holds all in his hands dwelt in your womb and made 
you holy, made you glorious.” 

182 PG 85.445A: Eav yap ph toradtn Sbvoyns émoxrdcn sot, od Svvion ywpeiv tov 
ayopntov; “For if such power [of the Highest] did not overshadow you, you would not 
be able to contain the uncontainable.” / Ak. 15.6: Xaipe, 820d &ympitov yopa. “Hail, 
container of the uncontainable God.” 

183 PG 85.445B: Tic Adyos 1 Sia Batov tij¢ cvopgebtov Aoyetac mEACYOs EuPatedoor 
Svvioetat; “What argument will be able to embark upon the untraversable ocean of the 
unwedded childbirth?” / Refrain of the Akathistos, yaipe, vopon d&viugevte. “Hail, bride 
unwedded.” 

184 PG 85.444C: nc toto todto Svvatév; To napddofov tig offic énayyeAtac 
Svonapaédextov exer nAnpogopiay. Mas h &onopos PAMoTHOw Kaprov; NBs 5é h G&yapos 
yevviow vidv; “How will this be possible? The paradox of your annunciation holds an 
assurance hard to accept. How will the seedless one sprout a fruit? How will the 
unwedded conceive a son?” 
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descension was carried out”,!® an interesting issue becomes evident. 
Mary is talking to her baby whom she is watching with fear and desire 
(gdBotg Kai n6801c)—as the homilist imagines. Mary’s speech takes 
place ‘here and now’ up to the parallel, in which the tense diverges from 
the proceeding speech: “Heaven is your throne but I carry you in my 
arms. You were complete among those who are from below, but you dd 
not leave those from on high.” This unmotivated retrospective leap can be 
given any logical explanation other than that it is a citation. My 
impression of the above mentioned passages is that the author has made 
a synthesis of the Gospel and the Akathistos Hymn. 

The difficult question of the mutual imfluence can now be 
approached by asking whether the passages 4444—-445B'% and 
448AB,'®” between which is found the Christologically important 
passage, are original. For, if they are separated from the ‘body’ of the 
homily, its look becomes more consistent, and at the same time it 
becomes “more like a homily of Basil than of Proclus”.'®8 Further, it can 
be seen that the monologue does not give occasion for the succeeding 
passage which emphasizes the mystery and power of the Theotokos. 
Ideologically, this passage is better linked with the passage preceding the 
monologue. If there is an interpolation, it could have been made for the 
Annunciation feast, to which the title of the homily refers (“On the 
Annunciation of the All-Holy Theotokos”, gig tov ebayyeAtopov Tis 
navayias OgordKov). On the other hand again, it is precisely Basil who 
is known for such imaginative discussions and ‘theatrical elements’, and 
he uses similar rhetoric and technique as in Homily 39. An explanation 
for those passages could be the general tendency after Ephesus to extend 
the theme of the Annunciation. As regards the Ephesian period, there 
are no themes or terms in the homily which had not appeared in the 


185 PG 85.448B: “Odos toic Kt éxéotye, Kal 0d8’ dAws iva réotns: 0d YAP toRUK) 
yéyovev 7H KatéBaois, GAA Beixh néxpaxtar ovyxatéBacts Ak. 15.1-4: “Odo fv év 
toig KATO Kal TOV Gvw Odd’ SAMs Axi 6 drEpiypartocs Adyoc avyKatéPacic yap BeiKn, 
od peta Baoic Sé toxiKh yéyove. “The uncircumscribed Word was present wholly among 
those below, yet in no way absent from those above. For a divine condescension 
occurred, not a descent according to place.” 

186 From PG 85.444A (kal gordpivetar ToBpujA) to 445B (tv Gytovpévev tiv 
edpeony). 

187 From PG 85.448A (“Anep Gravee. h ccyica. Miytnp tod Kuptov) to 448B (dpva cov thy 
ptravOporiav, odk épevv cov thy oikovopiay). 

‘88 Pauline Allen’s comment (11.6.1998, Brisbane). 
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context of Ephesus, for which reason one can agree with the dating by 
Caro, that is, before 449. 

Unlike Paul Maas, I see the influence of the Akathistos in the homily. 
I do not consider it credible that the author of the masterly, intellectual 
and spiritual unity of which the Akathistos Hymn consists had taken a 
casual passage, unmotivated in its own context, as one of the main theses 
(15.1-4) of his work. My impression is that the homilist is not Proclus. A 
clarification of whether Basil of Seleucia is the author of this homily,’®® 
and a literal analysis of the homily itself, will throw light on the 
relationship between the homily and the hymn. 


CHRISTOLOGY 


The main Christological statements of the Akathistos Hymn are found 
in two strophes, in Prooemium I, the theological argument of the 
hymn,'*? and in the central strophe 15. The basic idea, “the Word 
became flesh—taking on the form of a servant”, is demonstrated in 
these strophes: 


‘0 KAivas tH KataBdcer tods obpavods 
YOpEttar dvaAAodtw< SAos év Got: 
Ov Kal BAéxov Ev UtTPG Gov AaPévta SodAOD Lopgi. 


He who bowed the heavens and came down 
is contained unchanged but whole in you. 
I see him take the form of a servant in your womb. 


“O)og tw Ev toig Kato Kai TOV ceva ODS’ GAD 
ani 0 dxepiypantos Adyos: 

ovyKataBaots yap Beixn, 

od pete Pacts Sé tonikh yéyove 

Kai toKog éx napVévov DeoArtov. 


The uncircumscribed Word was present wholly among those below, 
yet in no way absent from those above. 

For a divine condescension occurred 

—not a descent according to place— 

and a birth from the Virgin, seized by God. 


189 Cf Martzelos (1991), 93-116. 
190 Krypiakiewicz (1909), 363-4. 
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The subject of the Incarnation is the uncircumscribed Logos, explicitly 
expressed in strophe 15.'9! In the prooemium the Logos is presented as 
God through the reference to Psalm 171% as well as through the word 
‘whole’ (6A0¢),'% which is a predicate adjective of the Logos in 15.1. The 
word 6Aog, connoting both God and human being, most probably refers 
to the First Council of Constantinople of 381, which condemned various 
heresies, which held that the divinity was divided into several natures. '** 
The juxtaposition of ‘above’ and ‘below’ (&v@ and Kétq) reflects both 
indivisibility and consubstantiality, an obvious trinitarian position. In the 
two strophes the manner of the Incarnation is described respectively as a 
descent (katéBaorc), and a condescension (svykatéPaotd,'*° the latter 
an expression preferred by Alexandrian theologians. In addition, the 
prooemium particularly emphasizes that God becomes human without 


191 Lampe (1961): “drepiypontoc, uncircumscribed, infinite, of God; of Logos, esp. of 
divine nature of Christ, e.g. Proclus, Tomus ad Armenios, ACOIV.2.189.27.” 

192 Ps. 17.10 (NRSV 18. 9): kai &kAvev odpavov Kai KatéBn. “He bowed the heavens 
and came down” (in reference to God, 17:7); cf. Ps. 143.5. 

193 Lampe (1961): “éAoc, whole, entire, ref. persons of Trin.; theol. whole, complete, being in 
its entirety, is the peculiarity of God; God is not divided; ref. relationship between Father 
and Son; Christol.” 

194 Tanner (1990), 28: Kai tov THIS. tvavbpomoeac Sé tod KUpiov Adyov ddidotpogov 
ceGonev, odte hyvxov odte &vovv 7 dteAF Thy Tig GapKds oikovopiav napadexdpuevor, 
dAov Se eiddtes téAetov pév Tpd aidvov Svta Oedv Adyov, téAciov & &vOpwnov én’ 
goyctmv tOV HepOv 51& tHv hpetépav cwtnpiav yevopevov. “And we preserve undis- 
torted the word of the Lord’s Incarnation, accepting him as neither spiritless nor soulless 
nor imperfect as regards the divine plan for the flesh, but acknowledging the whole 
perfect Word who is God before the ages, and who became perfect man in the last days 
for our salvation.” Cf. Krypiakiewicz (1909), 365-6, who argues that the word refers to 
the Christology of Gregory of Nazianzus. 

195 Cf. Lampe (1961): “ovyxatéBaots, h, descent, 3.e. on part of God, accommodation, 
concession to human limitations, 4. condescencion of God, 4.b. partic. in rel. to Inc. in which 
connexion the idea of descené usu. also present.” The English word ‘condescension’, which 
is used in the sense of someone lowering himself to do something which he would not 
normally deign to, comes close to the idea of ovyxatdBaots. E.g. the sermon of Pseudo- 
Athanasius “In Censum sive Descriptionem Sanctae Mariae et in Josephum”, PG 
28.945B: Tic ph Savpcon thy tod Kvpiov ovykatéBacw; “Ave éhedOepog Kai Kato 
évandypagos: &va Yidc Kai Kétw SodA0¢: &v@ Baoireds Kai Kito poetic: dva 
nhodotos Kai kta evderc: &ve mpooKvvobpevoc Kai KET@ POpOADYodLEVOS: bvea BEiKos 
Opdvoc Kai Két@ éypoiKkiKdv onnAcov: dva 6 natp@og Kal &Katé&Anntog KOAROS Kal 
Kata é&AoYotpogetov pLKpdv Kai @&tviov. “Who could not wonder at the Lord’s con- 
descension? Free above and circumscribed below; the Son above and a slave below; a 
king above and despised below; rich above and needy below; worshipped above and 
taxed below; a divine throne above and a rustic cave below; the fatherly and limitless 
embrace above and below the small stable and manger.” A good exposition of the use of 
the term is to be found in de Margerie (1993), esp. 191-9. 
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change (GvaAAoidtac).'® In strophe 15 it is affirmed that condescension 
is by no means a movement from one place to another. The parallel of 
15.14 was discussed in the previous chapter.!%” 

These two passages introduce Mary as “not knowing wedlock” 
(aneipdyapoc) and as “virgin seized by god” (napQévoc BedAnnto<);'% 
she is called the Virgin ten times altogether (MapQévog 3.1, 5.1, 9.2, 
15.5, 17.4, 19.1, 21.2; dmeipdyapoc, Pr. 3, 4.2; Gyapos, 6.3). 
Nevertheless, she is the Theotokos, for it is her title in six strophes (1.2, 
5.5, 11.5, 17.2, 19.1, 23.2). But in the last strophe, her status is 
articulated as “you who gave birth to the Word, the holiest of all holies” 
(24.1—2). So, in the hymn, from a dogmatic point of view, she is the 
Logos-bearer; her womb received God (5.1), and she is greeted as the 
tabernacle of God the Logos (23.6). 

In view of the dating hypothesis, a comparison of the Christology of 
the hymn with the definition of faith of the Council of Chalcedon is 
necessary. The definitio fidei runs as follows: 


‘Exduevoi toivov toig aytoig matpdow, éva Kai tov adtOV dpoAoyetv 
vidv tov Kbptov Huav Incodv Xpiotdv cvpedvac &mavteg Exd1SdoK- 
opev, “téherov tov adtov év Bedtyntt Kai tTéAetov tov adtOV év dvOpo- 
rOTHAL, Ocdv dn Bad Kal &vOparov GAB tov adtov &k wortig hoyuxfig 
Kat odpatog, Spoobotov tH ROtpi Kato thy Oeomra Kai dpoodarov huiv 
tov adtov Kata tiv avOpandomtar, KOTAK TéVTA Sporov hiv xXwpic 
Gpaptias, rpd aidvev ev &k Tod natpdc yevvnPévto. Kate thy Bedtnta, 
én’ eoxdtav Sé tov HuEpOv tov adtov dv Huds Kai Sid thy hyetépav 
cwtnpiav éx Mapias tic mapQévov tic Beotéxov Kath thy dvOpo- 
nomta, Eva Kal tov adtov Xpiotov vidv Kbdpiov povoyevh, év d5d0 
pdocow covyxbtas atpéntacg ddiaipétag axwpiotwsg yvwpiCouevov, 
oddapod tig TOV QboEwV StAPOpas avypHLEvNs 51 tiv Evwow, o@Co- 
pévys 58 pGAAov tic iSi6tHTOS Exatépac pdcEews Kai cic Ev TPdOMROV 


196 Lampe (1961): “évadAoudbts, without change, of Logos, esp. in connexion with Inc. as 
not incurring change.” 

197 ‘Basil of Seleucia’, Hom. 39, PG 85.448B: “OAs toig kdtw énéotns, Kai od5’ GLa 
tov &vw@ dxéotns: od yap toniKh yéyovev fh KatéPaotc, GAA Beek nénpaxtor ovyKaté- 
Baotc. “You resided wholly among those below, yet were wholly not absent from those 
above; for the descent did not take place according to place, but a divine condescension 
was carried out.” In the larger homily context (445B—448B) this passage is linked with the 
mystery, which emerged when the uncreated and uncontainable ousia of the Logos 
touched the weak and early human nature to make redemption possible. 

198 Lampe (1961): “dneipdyooc, without experience of marriage, virgin.” TLG: e.g. Atha- 
nasius, Didymus, Gregory of Nyssa, John Chrysostom, Proclus PG 65.712C. Lampe 
(1961): “OedAnrtosg, chosen by God.” Liddell and Scott (1968): “&yapos, unmarried, unwedded, 
single.” 
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Kai piav dxdctacw ovvtpexobons, od« cic 560 xpdomna pepiCopevov 1 
Sdiaipovpévov, GAA’ Eva Kai tov adtov vidv Lovoyevi Oedv Adyov Kbptov 
‘Inoodv Xptotov, cabdxep Gvabev oi xpogitar xepi adtod Kai abtd¢ 
Tas Incots Xpiotds eenaidevoev cai 1b tOv natépwv hiv mapa- 
déSaxKe odpPoAov. 


Following the holy Fathers therefore with one voice we all firmly teach 
that our Lord Jesus Christ is to be confessed as one and the same son, 
perfect in godhead and perfect in humanity, truly God and truly man with 
rational soul and body, of one essence with the Father according to god- 
head and of one essence with us according to humanity, like us in every- 
thing except sin, begotten in his godhead of the Father before the ages, but 
in the last days for us and for our salvation [he was begotten] in his 

* humanity of Mary the Virgin, the Birth-giver of God (Theotokos); we 
recognize one and the same Christ, the Lord, the only-begotten son, in 
two natures without confusion, without change, without division, without 
separation, without the difference between the natures being in any way 
removed through the union, but rather with the distinctness of each nature 
being preserved and gathered together into one person (frosopon) and one 
hypostasis, not divided into or shared between two individuals, but one 
and the same son, the only-begotten God the Word, the Lord Jesus Christ, 
as the prophets from of old [have spoken] of him and Jesus Christ himself 
has taught us and as the tradition of the Fathers has indicated to us. 


In the hymn overall, the titles and attributes describing Christ’s divine, 
royal or heavenly origin form the majority of the references to Christ.?” 
The reason for such an emphasis is the hymn’s declaration of the birth 
of God the Logos. The expressions used in connection with the ‘becom- 
ing flesh’ are: “when he saw you taking on a body” (o@patobyevov oe 
Oewpév, 1.4), “Christ’s appearance in the flesh” (thv €voapKov Xpiotod 
napovoiav, 7.2), “pastured in Mary’s womb” (év yaotpi Mapias 
BooxnGevta, 7.5), “strange birth” (Gévov téKov, 14.1), “birth from the 
Virgin” (toKoc éx napBEvov, 15.5), “the great work of your Incarnation” 
(this ofig évavOpmntoems Epyov, 16.2), and “came to dwell” (éx- 
ednunoe,””! 22.3). Christ’s humanity, emphasized in his taking the form 


199 ACOII.1.2.129-30. 

200 See Index. 

201 Tampe (1961): “émSnpéw, B. come to reside in a place 2. of Inc. C. dwell among or 
with, 2. esp. of Inc. E. abs. appear, 2. esp. ref. Inc. 3. ref. mode of Inc.; émdnyica, 3. of 
Christ, a. of Inc. either as coming or dwelling.” Constas (1994), 142 n. 25: “émSnuta was a 
common Alexandrian word for the incarnation, birth, and earthly sojourn of the Word 
in the flesh. ‘He took his place among us’ = éneSnynoev; cf. Proclus, Hom. 17.1. 
‘Laudatio S. Stephani’, PG 65.809A.” Cf. ‘Basil of Seleucia’, Hom. 39, PG 85.440B: 
gdenOnuev émrSynpiac Ocod, ibid. 434C: ¥ac 6 péyas émeShpnoev iatpds. 
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of a servant, is contrasted with his divinity in the following antitheses: 
infant—perfect God (Bpé~og—Oedg téAeog, 12.3-4), High One— 
humble man (6 bynAdgc—tanetoc &vOpwnos, 14.3-4), God whom none 
can approach—a human approachable by all (tov dapdoutov ws Oe6v— 
NaOL Tpooitov &vOpwnov, 16.3-4). The soteriologically significant 
strophe 18 asserts humanity’s salvation through Christ’s humanity:2°7 


Ldoa Bérov tov KécpOv 6 TOV AMV KooLHTOp 
Lpdg TOdtov adtenckyyeAtos HAGE 
Kai roi drdpyov doc Bedc 

3V HUGs Egdvn Kad’ hudc Sporoc-”? 
dpotm yup 10 Spotov KaAégoac tac Bedc KKoder: 
*AAANAodia. 


Wishing to save the world, the Maker of all things 
came to it of his own free choice. 

And because as God he is our shepherd, 

he appeared for us, among us, like us; 

and calling like by means of like, as God he hears: 
“Alleluia.” 


3 


With good reason one could suppose that this strophe is based on the 
formula of Chalcedon. It cannot, however, be proved, for “of one 
essence with us in humanity” (Opoobotov juiv Kate thy GvOpandtnTA) 
appears already in the formula reunionis of 433,2°* as well as in Homily 39 
of ‘Basil of Seleucia’ (“But God the Word took flesh of the Virgin, put- 
ting on flesh of one essence with me, so that he might save like by means 
of like”, GAAG Oedg Adyos ék TapBévov capKaOeic, thy Oyoobotov guoL 
odpKa repipaArAdueEvos, iva T GyoiM 1 Spotov &évacwonta).2 

It is important to notice that strophes 14, 16, 18 and 20 together 
encompass the idea of Philippians 2.6-9,?% where the concept of ‘salva- 


202 Meyendorff (1975), 14: “Doctrinal conflicts between the various theologies from the 
fourth to the sixth century cannot be understood until their soteriological aspects are 
taken into consideration.” 

203 Lampe (1961): “Spovog, lke, A. denied of God in rel. to creatures; ref. Son.; B. 
Christol., of Christ’s human nature in rel. to mankind in gen.; C. Trin. in 4th-cent. 
controversy, ref. Son in rel. to Father.” 

204 CO1.1.4.9.1; Tanner (1990), 70. 

205 PG 85.445C, 

206 Phil, 2.5-9: Todto gpoveite év duiv & Kai év XpiotH nood, bs ev popey Oecd 
badpyov ody &pzaypov Hyjnoato tO eivor ica Och, GAAG Eavtdv éxévacev LopHv 
dodAov AaBav, év dpordpatt avOpa@neov yevopevos: Kai oxhpatr edpebeic do &vOpanos 
étaneivacev Exvtdv yevduevos driKo0g péxpi Savétov, Savétov 5z otavpod. “Let the 
same mind be in you that was in Christ Jesus, who, though he was in the form of God, 
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tion through the likeness’ originates. In the statement of Chalcedon the 
term “Theotokos’, as a part of the definition of the nature of Christ, has 
been located in a context which proclaims the humanity of Christ. But 
in the Akathistos Hymn we do not find this idea or its corresponding 
reasoning. In strophes 13, 15, 17, 19 and 21, around the Philippian locus, 
Mary is depicted exclusively as the Virgin who gives birth to God. She is 
considered as the Theotokos, because the birth is ‘beyond nature’, so to 
say. Nevertheless, the birth according to humanity (kata thy &vOpw- 
NOTHTA) is not excluded, since “of the Virgin” (ex napBEvov) implies 
human nature, and the Incarnation is repeatedly said to have taken 
place in the womb. But what is stressed is significant, and here the how of 
the description matters. Since the hymn is so long, the differentiation is 
not easy. Anyhow, it is evident that in the Akathistos Hymn the use of 
the word “Theotokos’ reflects the emphasis on the theo- of Theotokos. 

The hymn declares that the salvation of humankind is founded on the 
Incarnation of God, who “appeared for us, among us, like us” (18.4), 
“calling like by means of like” (18.5). This famous idea, characteristic of 
the Christology of Athanasius of Alexandria,’ was known so long 
before Chalcedon that it proves only its relevance to a soteriological con- 
text. It is found also in Homily 397" and in Proclus’s Tomus ad Armenios de 
Fide of 435 (“Therefore God the Word became perfect man ... and 
becoming human he saves by means of like suffering the race with which 
he is one according to the flesh”).?°° 

We can see that in the definition of faith the unity of Christ’s person is 
expressed in the periphrasis “one and the same” (eig Kai 6 adtdc), and 
moreover that a series of titles of Christ is repeated three times and that 
“the Son” is emphasized, assuming first place in the formula “our Lord 
Jesus Christ is to be confessed as one and the same son . .. one and the 
same Christ, the Lord, the only-begotten son . .. one and the same son, 
the only-begotten God the Word, the Lord Jesus Christ” (va Kai tov 


did not regard equality with God as something to be exploited, but emptied himself, 
taking the form of a servant [“slave” in NRSV], being born in human likeness. And being 
found in human form, he humbled himself and became obedient to the point of death— 
even death on a cross.” 

207 De Incamatione 54, cited by Young (1983), 83: “He became human that we might be 
deified; he revealed himself in a body so that we might perceive the Mind of the unseen 
Father.” Cf. Kelly (1989), 284. 

208 PG 85.445C, quoted above. 

209 ACO 3.2.190.16-19: éyéveto toivey 6 Oed¢ Adyog téAe1og SVOpwRos ... Koi 
yevopevoc OvOpwnoc, Cer tH Gporonabei 16 Kat& GépKa dyd@vAoV yévos. 
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adtOV OVOAOYEtv vidv Tov KbpLOV Hav Tmoodv Xpiotov ... Eva. Kai TOV 
adtov Xptotov viov Kdplov Lovoyevi] ... Eva Kai tov adtOV ViOV LLOVO- 
yevi| Oeov Adyov Kbptov Inoodv Xpiotov). In the Akathistos Hymn the 
‘one and the same’ indicating the unity of the person, as well as the word 
‘Son’,”'° are lacking, and there are no traces of the essential formulation 
of two natures and one person or hypostasis “in two natures without 
confusion, without change, without division, without separation ... 
gathered together into one person (prosopon) and one hypostasis” (év 660 
pdboeotv covyxydtws atpéntos GbiaipetHs GyMpiotHs ... cic EV 
TpOowNoV Kai pilav dbxdotAGIV Ovvtpexovons). According to Meyen- 
dorff, the ‘novelty’ of Chalcedon, from the soteriological point of view, 
was that “ultimate deification of man had its inception in the union of 
the humanity of Christ with his divinity in an intimate and inseparable 
wholeness of person”. Strophe 18 may suggest the union of the human- 
ity with the divinity in the Chalcedonian sense, but the terminological 
evidence is lacking. In fact, it seems as if the Chalcedonian solution of 
the two natures and one hypostasis was not the framework within which 
the Akathistos was created, for it is indifferent to the Christological state- 
ments which characterize the formula of Chalcedon. This observation 
challenges us to study the period before Chalcedon. 

John Meyendorff notes that with the Chalcedonian formula “the only 
possible and orthodox way of wording the essential outlines of the 
mystery of the incarnation” was discovered. He believes that it provided 
a solution to the primary problem between Nestorius and Cyril, which 
they were not able to solve, viz. to make “a clear distinction between the 
Word, as person or hypostasis, and the divinity as a nature impassible, 
unchangeable, and common to the whole Trinity”.”!! The incompati- 
bility of the Christologies of Nestorius and Cyril is evident,’!” but it 
becomes frustrating precisely in the question of the immutability of the 
divine nature of the Logos. This problem is characteristic of the conflict 
between Nestorius and Cyril. As regards the Akathistos Hymn, the word 
‘unchanged’ (évaAAoiwtas, Pr. 5) bears obvious witness to that debate. 

In his second letter to Nestorius Cyril explains what the Nicene 
Fathers had meant in the creed “by saying that the Word from God 


210 Except a Gospel allusion of Luke 1.314; Ak. 3.3-4: “How can a son be born of 
chaste loms?” 

211 Meyendorff (1975), 22-3. 

212 CE McGuckin (1994), 126-74: “The Christology of Nestorius”, 175-226: “The 
Christology of Cyril”. 
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took flesh and became human”—that the Logos became flesh in an 
unspeakable and inconceivable manner, without changing his divine 
nature.”!> The answer of Nestorius demonstrates that for him Cyril’s 
argumentation is unwarranted, because it is logically inconsistent to say 
that godhead could suffer, or was recently born or rose again.”'* As an 
Antiochian theologian he cannot predicate birth, suffering and death of 
the divine Logos.?!° Nestorius defends the Antiochian view that the 
subject of the Incarnation should be called the Son.?!° Cyril adheres to 
his position in his third letter to Nestorius. Explicating the manner of the 
Incarnation he stresses again that the Logos remains absolutely un- 
changeable.”!’ It is, however, not credible that the source of the word 
dvadAoidtas of the Akathistos Hymn is Cyril’s letter. More credible is 
the influence of the Tomus ad Armenios of Proclus, which, through the 
word évaAAoiwtoc, brings clearly to the fore the Christological idea of 
the Akathistos.?!® 


213 Tanner (1990), 41, 43: “For we do not say that the nature of the Word was changed 
and became flesh, nor that he was turned into a whole man made of body and soul. 
Rather do we claim that the Word in an unspeakable, inconceivable manner united to 
himself hypostatically flesh. . . . The Word becoming flesh means nothing else than that 
he partook of the flesh and blood like us; he made our body his own, and came forth a 
man from woman without casting aside his deity, or his generation from God the Father; 
but rather in his assumption of flesh remaining what he was.” 

214 From the second letter of Nestorius to Cyril, Tanner (1990), 45: “By reading in a 
superficial way the tradition of those holy men (you were guilty of a pardonable 
ignorance), you concluded that they said that the Word who is coeternal with the Father 
was passible. Please look more closely at their language and you will find out that the 
divine choir of Fathers never said that the consubstantial godhead was capable of suf- 
fering, or that the whole being that was coeternal with the Father was recently born, or 
that it rose again, seeing that it had itself been the cause of resurrection of the destroyed 
temple.” Ibid. 46: “For when he (Paul) was about to mention the death, to prevent 
anyone supposing that God the Word suffered, he says ‘Christ’, which is a title that 
expresses in one person both the impassible and the passible natures.” 

215 See the elucidating account of the problem in Meyendorff (1975), 16-17. 

216 Tanner (1990), 45-6: “they intend-to avoid separating expressions applicable to 
sonship and lordship and at the same time escape the danger of destroying the distinctive 
character of the natures by absorbing them into the one title of ‘Son’,” 

217 Tanner (1990), 51: “ ... for our salvation came down and emptying himself he 
became mcarnate and was made man. This means that he took flesh from the holy virgin 
and made it his own, undergoing a birth like ours from her womb and coming forth a 
man from a woman. ... he remained what he was, God in nature and truth. We do not 
say that his flesh was turned into the nature of the godhead or that the unspeakable 
Word of God was changed into the nature of the flesh. For he (the Word) is unalterable 
and absolutely unchangeable (&vaAAoiwtoc) and remains always the same as the 
scripeares say.” On the Alexandrian view and Cyril’s position cf. Pelikan (1971), 230-1. 

218 ACO IV.2.188.32-5, 190.1-19. Cf. Peltomaa, (1997), 32-4. 
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Proclus constructs the whole treatise on two key expressions: “the 
Word became flesh” (Adyog €oapxm@n) and “took the form of a servant” 
(tiv tod SovAOD LOpEty AaBovta): 


We believe that God the Word became flesh without suffering and we 
piously believe, because this is the foundation to our salvation. But we also 
love him who, for our sake, took the form of a servant, without undergoing 
any change of nature or contributing any addition to the Trinity.?!9 


God himself, the uncreated, beginningless, uncircumscribed and _all- 
powerful Word came and took flesh ... and taking the form of a servant 
became flesh and was born of a virgin, in all things wishing to show that in 
truth he had become human.?”? 


In the passage where Proclus tries to make a distinction between person 
and nature he uses these key expressions, which he describes as the seeds 
of salvation.”! After having argued that the godhead never changes,” 
he interprets the ‘became’ (€yéveto) and the ‘took’ (AaBev). The former 
means “indivisible unity of the extremes” and the latter “immutability of 
his nature”.?*3 The Logos is immutable.?”* Proclus repeats that the scrip- 


219 ACO IV.2.188.32-5: motevouev St  Bedg Adyos knabds EoupKadOn, Kai edoeBAs 
motedopev: aitn yup tis HuetéEpas ootnpias h Kpnmic: GAAG Kai cyonMpev tov 5’ Las 
tiv tod SobAOD LOpgiv AaPdvta pte PboEws tponv dbropEivavta pte mPOGAAKHY TH 
Tpiddr Epyaodpevov. 

20 ACO IV.2.189.27-30: adtdg 6 Oedg 6 doxnydrr0t0g Kai dvapyoc Kai dmeplypamtos 
Kai ravrodivapyosg Adyos eAB@v goupKabyn ... Kai AaBov tiv tod SobAov popEry, 
éyéveto obp§ Kai étéxOn ex napBévov, navtaxod PovAdpevos SeiEor Str Kate GAnBerav 
yéyovev GvOpanos. 

221 4CO IV.2.190.1-16; cf. Constas (1994), 240. ACO IV.2.190.3-5: gopiv obv 
EKATEPALG KEXPNUEVOL TAs YPAMIKAiIc Pavaic Sti Kai éyéveto ous Kal ZAaPev thy tod 
SodAov popgery, Kai ékdtepa eboeBGs voodpeva, owmnpias iv toyyéver onéppata. 
“We say then, using both written expressions, both that he became flesh and that he took 
the form of a servant, and both matters when thought about reverently form the seeds of 
salvation for us.” 

222 ACO IV.2.190.2: péver yep 1 Gedtng GAAoLdoEws evarépa. “Godhead remains 
above change.” 

223 ACO IV.2.190.5-9: 81& pév yop tod éyéveto 16 ddiaipetov thc dkpas Evdoews 6 
edayyeAtotis brawitteta. doxep yop h povis od« av tunPein cic povddac Sbo0- h yup 
elg tadTAS Staipovpévn odk Gv ein povds, GAAG Svbc: otas 16 EV Kate Thy UKpav 
Evwow od« Gv SiarpeBein cic Sbo. td 68 ZAaPev Bod 16 &tpentov tijs gbaews, “For by the 
‘became’ the Gospel-writer hints at the indivisibility of the extreme union, just as the unit 
could not be divided into two units. For the unit so divided would not be one unit, but 
two. Thus the one according to the extreme union would not be divided mto two. But 
the ‘took’ indicates the immutability of his nature.” 

224 ACO IV.2.190.9-13: éxeidh yep nav to ywoépevov 7 && od« Svtog yiveton, dg 6 
obpavos uh mpdtepov dv, H Ex tod brapyovtos GAAOWdtON, do T0 NetdAdiov peiBpov 2 
Hdatoc cig aivo. peteBANOn: Exdtepa. Sé ni tig eias pboemc aveipyoota: obte yup é& 
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ture uses these two expressions to describe the “unity of the person” and 
the “immutability of the nature”.’” The word dvadAo1wtms appears 
emphatically in this short passage: in the interpretation (“the unchanged 
Word”, 6 évaAdotatos Adyos, and “the unchangingness of his nature”, 
10 cvadAoiwtov tic PdoEMs) and as the concept of immutability in the 
single assertion “for godhead remains above change” (uéver yop j 
Bedtno GAAOWoEWS Gvwtépa). The Christological emphasis of our 
hymn on Incarnation is to be found here. The word évaAAoiwtws of the 
prooemium, which is a later addition to the hymn, hints at the argu- 
ments over the immutability of the Logos in the Incarnation, the main 
issue in the Nestorian controversy. 

We know a fragment of the teaching of Theodore of Mopsuestia 
which illustrates the way of thinking of the Antiochians. A comparison of 
this passage with the Akathistos reveals the virtual dogmatic attitude of 
the hymn: 

When they ask us, “Was Mary Mother of man or Mother of God?” let us 
say “Both: the first by the nature of the fact, the second by relation 
(avagopq)”. For she was Mother of a man by nature since He who was in 
Mary’s womb and issued from it was man; she was Mother of God since 


God was in the Man who was born, not circumscribed in His nature 
within man, but being in Him according to the disposition of His will.?”6 


The idea ‘not circumscribed in his nature within man’ is the Antiochian 
dogmatic point which is contrary to the thesis of the Akathistos: the 
uncircumscribed Logos—is contained—whole—in your womb—con- 
tainer of the uncontainable God (6 &nepiypantoc Adyoc—ympeitai— 
dAOG—EV UNTPA Cov—yoOpa &XopNtov Oeod). Thus the word c&vaAdAor- 


obdk dvt@v naphyOy 6 del Gvapyos ovte E Svtwv Etpdnn 6 &vaAdAoiwtos Adyos, “For all 
that comes to be arises either from non-being, as the sky which did not exist before, or 
from changing what exists, as the stream of the Nile was changed from water to blood; 
but both are incongruous with divine nature, for he who is ever without beginning was 
not brought forth from non-being nor did the unchanging Word arise from alteration in 
what exists.” 

225 ACO IV.2.190.13-16: 56 todt0 5V éxatépov Kai td &tpentov tic OedtnT0¢ Kai to 
Gd aipetov tod pvotnpiov fh Oia dneu@aivovoa ypagi 6 éyéveto einev Kai 1d ZAGPev 
Exnpov€ev, tva. ua pév tod mpotépov TO EviKdv TOD Tpocdnov TapaotHon, Sic 5é tod 
Etépov 0 GvaAAoiwtov tic pdcews ExBonon. “For both these reasons, the holy Scripture, 
hinting at the immutability of divinity and the indivisibility of the mystery, wrote the 
‘became’ and announced the ‘took’, so that through the former the singularity of the 
person should be established, and through the latter the immutability of his nature 
should be proclaimed.” 

226 De Incamatione 15, Frag. 2, cited by Sellers (1954), 172 n. 1. 
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@tw>¢ in the prooemium is to be interpreted as the fundamental 
argument of Cyril. 

Line 15.4, “not a descent according to place” (od peté& Pacts dé 
tONUKT) yéyove), corroborates the supposition that the word évaAAot- 
atwcs reflects the Nestorian conflict. The history of the sentence od 
wethBaots dé tonikt yéyove is linked with the charges of Apollinarian- 
ism against Cyril by the Nestorians. The explanation is as follows: Apol- 
linarius had been accused of teaching that the flesh of Christ was 
heavenly in origin and pre-existing. He himself had rejected this charge: 
“Tt is plain from all we have written that we do not say that the Saviour’s 
flesh has come down from heaven.”*”’ Also Cyril had to defend himself 
against such a charge as is explicitly expressed in his letter to John of 
Antioch:?”8 “So when we say that Our Lord Jesus Christ is from heaven 
and from above, we do not mean that his holy flesh was brought down 
from above and from heaven.”**? And in the same passage Cyril 
connects the immutability of the divine nature of the Logos with the 
descent from heaven: “God the Word came down from above and from 
heaven and emptied himself, taking the form of a slave, and was called 
Son of Man while he remained what he was, that is God, (for he is 
changeless and unalterable by nature).””°° On these grounds the asser- 
tion od petéBaorg 5é tonikh yéyove could be considered as an Alex- 
andrian ‘defence’ against the accusations made by the Antiochians in 
the Nestorian controversy. So, we can conclude that the hymn is not 
directed against the Apollinarian heresy as has been claimed since 
Krypiakiewicz but against the Nestorian heresy.”*! 

As to Cyril’s view, he held from the very start of the Theotokos con- 
troversy the title “Theotokos’ to be a bulwark of Christological confes- 


227 Cited by Kelly (1989), 294. 

228 Ep. 39 PG 77.173-82; ACO 1.1.4.15-20; Tanner (1990), 70-4. Translation 
McGuckin (1994), 343-8. 

229 ‘Translation McGuckin (1994), 346 (Fanner 1990: 71); PG 77.177D—180A: “Otav 58 
Aéyouev && odpavod Kai &vabev tov Kdprov NudSv Insodv Xprotov, ody doc GvoBev Kai 8 
odpavod katevexBeions ths cyiacs adtod capKds Te TOLADTA Pape. 

230 ‘Translation McGuckin (1994), 346 (Fanner 1990: 72); ACO 1.1.4.18.21-3; PG 
77.180A: Enerdh 5% 6 Gvabev Kai 2 odpavod xataportmoas Gedg Adyos Kexév@xev 
éavtov poppy SotAov AaBov, Kai kexpnrctucev vidg dvOpdnov pete tod LEivon 6 Ty, 
TovTéstt Oeds (tpentov Kai dvadAordtas Kate pdow eotiv). 

231 Krypiakiewicz (1909), 364-5, 373, 380. 
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sion.*? In his second letter to Nestorius he includes the ‘dogma’ of the 
Theotokos, the formulation which the Council of Ephesus accepted at 
the same time as it asserted the inner unity of this letter and the creed of 
Nicaea.?%8 


So [the holy fathers] dared to call the holy Virgin ‘Birth-giver of God? 
(Theotokos), not as though the nature of the Word or his godhead re- 
ceived the origin of their being from the holy Virgin, but because from her 
his holy body was born with a rational soul, and being united in his hypo- 
stasis with this body the Word is said to have been begotten in the flesh.**4 


According to this formulation the nature of the Logos and his godhead 
did not receive their origin from the Virgin. But she is called Theotokos, 
because the holy body, with which the Logos was hypostatically united, 
was born of her. In the same way the Theotokos is connected with the 
Logos in Cyril’s third letter with its anathemas.”*° So, in the Cyrilian 
formulations the term “Theotokos’ is defined exclusively through the 
divine Logos—“since in the Christ there is no other subject but the Word to 
whom she could have given birth”, as Meyendorff clarifies Cyril’s 
thought.”%° This same holds good for the Theotokos of the Akathistos. 


232 McGuckin (1994), 29. Cyril’s letter to the monks of Egypt (Ep. 1, “Ad Monachos 
Aegypti”, PG 77.9-40; ACO I.1.1.10—23; translation McGuckin 1994: 245-61) marks the 
opening of the Nestorian controversy (together with his Paschal letter). 

33 Grillmeier (1975), 485. 

234 ACO I.1.12.28: ovtas teBaponxaot Geotoxov eineiv thy Gyiav napbEvovy, oby M6 Tis 
TOD Adyou pPboeMs j{ror Tis BedtNTOs adtod Thy apyhv Tod eiven AaBobons éx Tis éryiac 
napVévov, GAA’ dag yewvnPEvtos £E adtiig tod dxylov cdyatos woywbEvtos AoyKaS, © Kai 
Kad’ drdctacw évaeic 6 Adyos yeyevvjoba Aéyeton Kate oapKe.. 

235 ACO 1.1.1.40: "Eneidh 5¢ Oedv évobévta. caipxi xa0’ dndctaow 1 &yia. napBEvos 
EKTETOKE CAPKIKH<, THOTN ToL Kai BeoTdKOV Eivar PupEev adTHY, ody cg Tig TOD Adyou 
pbdaens tic DndprEws Thy apytv gxobons Gnd CapKds... GAA’ wc Hn mpoeinopev, ened 
xa’ dndctacw évdous Eat 16 avOpadnwov Kai ex phtpas adtiic yevvnow bngépere 
oapkixny. “Since the holy Virgin bore in the flesh God who was united hypostatically 
with the flesh, we call her for that reason Birth-giver of God, not as though the nature of 
the Word had the beginning of its existence from the flesh ... but because, as we have 
said, he united humanity to himself hypostatically and underwent a birth according to 
the flesh from her womb.” ACO I.1.1.40 (anathema J): Ei tig oby dpoAoyet Oedv eivor 
Kate GAnBerav tov Eppavovnr cai 51 todt0 OeotéKov thy éyiav mapBévov (yeyéewnxe 
YP CUPKLKs odpKa yeyovéta, tov éx Deod Adyov) dvéBena Zot. “If anyone does not 
confess that Emmanuel is God in truth, and therefore that the holy Virgin is the Birth- 
giver of God (for she bore according to the flesh the Word of God become flesh), let him 
be anathema.” While Cyril’s second letter formed the decisive dogmatic act of the Synod 
with the creed of Nicaea, Cyril’s third letter to Nestorius “rated only as evidence and was 
included in the Acts”, Grillmeier (1975), 485. 

236 Meyendorff (1975), 18. 
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The formula reunions of 433, a most important act on the way from 
Ephesus to Chalcedon, is the second step in the development of the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation: 


We confess, therefore, our Lord Jesus, the Christ, the only-begotten son of 
God, perfect God and perfect man with a rational soul and body, begotten 
before the ages from the Father in his godhead, and in the last days for us 
and for our salvation born of Mary the virgin in his humanity, of one 
essence with the Father in godhead and of one essence with us in human- 
ity, for a union of two natures took place. Therefore we confess one Christ, 
one Son, one Lord. According to this understanding of the unconfused 
union we confess the holy Virgin to be the Birth-giver of God (Theotokos) 
because God the Word took flesh and became man and from his very con- 
ception united to himself the temple he took from her.”°” 


We can see that it expounds Cyril’s argument for sanctioning the title 
“Theotokos’ through the Logos, who took the temple from her.?3° And 
instead of his formulation “a union according to his person (hypostasis)” 
(Evmotg Ka8’ dbxdctaow) the confession of Christ’s nature is made 
according to the unconfused union of two natures. 

The third step was taken at Chalcedon. The définitio fidei does not dis- 
play the Logos as the subject of the Incarnation,”® nor the intimate con- 
nection between the Logos and the Theotokos. ‘The title “Theotokos’ has 
now been put into a context which confirms Christ’s human nature (“in 
his humanity of Mary the Virgin, the Birth-giver of God (Theotokos)”, 
éxk Mapiac tig napBévov tic Ocotdkov Kati thy &vOpmondtyta). For 
Cyril the Theotokos is an “argument fulfillmg the role of a cardinal 
defence of belief in the personal deity of the Saviour”, as McGuckin 
sums up Cyril’s position.*° In the Chalcedonian formula again the 


237 ACO 1.1.4.8-9: ‘QnoAoyodpev toryapotv tov xbpiov hGv Inoodv tov Xprotov tov 
vidv 10d Be0d tov povoyevii, Bedv téAeLov Kai GvOpwnov téAeLov ex woyfis AoyuKTs Kai 
CHLAtos, Tpd aidvev pév Ex tod Natpdc yewwnBEvta Kate thy Dedtyta, én’ doxatov Sé 
TOV TEp@v tov adtov bV Huds Kai SiG thy hetéEpav cwrnpiav éxk Mapias tig napBEvov 
Kate tiv &vOpandtyta, Ovoobotov TO Tatpi tov adtov Kate Thy Dedtyta Kai Spoobctov 
quiv cote thy évOpmndtnta. Ado yap pdoewv Evmors yeyovev’ bv 6 Eva, Xprotov, Eva. vidv, 
Eva. xbdpiov OpoAoyodpev. Katé tadtny tiv tis Govyybtov Evdoews Evvoiav SpoAoyobpev 
thy éyiov rapBEvov Oeotdxov Si 10 Tov Ozdv Adyov capKaOfvat Kai évavOpanijoar Kai 
£E adtijc ths ovAAHWEMsS EvOou Ente tov EE adtijg AngVEvta vadv. 

238 The relevance of the metaphor vag in Cyril’s Commentary on the Gospel of John, cf. 
Imhof and Lorenz (1981), 64-74. 

239 Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche, s.v. “Das Konzil v. Chalcedon”, col. 1001-2, notes 
that this may be inferred, but not demonstrated explicitly, from the texts. 

240 McGuckin (1994), 29. 
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whole setting with the title “Theotokos’ is an expression of the doctrine 
of two natures of Christ.”*! 

There is no doubt that the title “Theotokos’ in the formula of Chal- 
cedon would not still be “a crucial anti-Nestorian statement confirming 
the decisions of Ephesus I”,”*? since the council, working out the new 
formula, used Cyril’s second letter to Nestorius and the letter to John of 
Antioch.** It is evident as well that while defining the meaning of the 
term “Theotokos’, which was technically limited to the Incarnation, as 
the description of how God became human, Cyril by no means ignored 
Mary’s soteriological role,”** the human nature taken by Christ from 
her,” but at Ephesus the divine birth was stressed at the expense of the 
motherhood.”#° In the development of the doctrine on the Incarnation 
from Ephesus to Chalcedon, from Cyril’s Theotokos-definition to the 
Sormula reuntonis and the definitio fidei of Chalcedon, an important struc- 
tural modification occurred in the image of Mary, because of the exact 
balancing of the two natures of Christ. Behind the concept of the Theo- 
tokos in Cyril lies a relationship between the divine Logos and the 
Virgin, but in the definition of Chalcedon the title “[heotokos’ displays 
the relationship between God-human being and the Virgin. In the 
Akathistos Hymn Mary is described in a way which, in relation to 


241 Cf Benko (1993), 257. 

242 Meyendorff (1989), 175. 

243 Grillmeier (1975), 544. 

244 Asserted in the Nicene-Constantinopolitan creed of 381, ACO IL1.2.80.7-8: Kai 816, 
thy Tuetépav cwrmpiav KateABdvta. éx tOHv obpavdyv Kai capxobévta ek nvebuatos 
Gyiov kai Mapias tic map8évov. “And for our salvation came down from heaven and 
took flesh of the Holy Spirit and the Virgin Mary.” 

245 Tn the second letter to Nestorius of Cyril he asserts: énet5t) 58 8V° hus Kod 51a thy 
Tetépav owtnpiav évdoac Eavte xa’ dndotacw 16 &vOpanwwov nophAGev Ex yovarKds, 
todty tor Aéyetar yevvnOfivor capKixas, Od yap mp@tov GvOpanos EyewhOn Koos Ek 
tiic xylas napBEvov, ci6’ otMs KataEoithKEV En’ AdTOV O Adyos, GAA’ 5 oxdziic TPAC 
évobeic dbropeivor Agyetar yévynoi capKuciy, das Tic iSiag CapKds Thy yéwnotv olkel- 
obpevos, “Because the Word hypostatically united human reality to himself, ‘for us and 
for our salvation’, and came forth of a woman, this is why he is said to have been 
begotten in a fleshy manner. The Word did not subsequently descend upon an ordinary 
man previously born of the holy virgin, but he is made one from his mother’s womb, and 
thus is said to have undergone a fleshy birth in so far as he appropriated to himself the 
birth of his own flesh.” (ACO I.1.1.27.10-13; Tanner 1990: 42; translation McGuckin 
1994: 264). 

246 Fiores (1996), 127 n. 114, notes that Ephesus did not go into all the implications of 
the term ‘Theotokos’, considering only the essential moment of conception and birth, 
and not the overall development of the concept of motherhood, which forms such an 
important existential element in a person’s life. 
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Christ, maintains the original Cyrillian definition of the Theotokos (“the 
uncircumscribed Word ... a birth from the Virgin, seized by God”, 
15.1, 5; “you who gave birth to the Word, the holiest of all holies”, 24.1— 
2; “the Virgin, bearing God in her womb”, 5.1; “tabernacle of God and 
the Word”, 23.6). I have already stated above that in the hymn the use 
of the word “Theotokos’ reflects the emphasis on the Theotokos. Con- 
versely, within the image of Mary of the Akathistos the setting of the 
Chalcedonian definition is ignored. My conclusion is that the image of 
Mary, as depicted in the Christology of the Akathistos Hymn, does not 
represent the Chalcedonian definition. 

The Akathistos Hymn was created sometime during the period when 
the struggle over Christ’s nature and person was taking place. That 
discussion was too overwhelming for it to be plausible that the author of 
a hymn with the theme of the Incarnation did not take it into consider- 
ation. Obviously the hymnographer had to avoid words and expressions 
which the congregation was not able to understand—and the Christ- 
ological controversy was characteristically a dispute over terms, which 
the two theological parties conceived in different ways.”*” In spite of the 
complexity of the matter, the conclusion that the Christology of the 
Akathistos Hymn does not represent the ‘in two natures’ stage,” ie. the 
period after Chalcedon, seems to be justifiable, because the explicit 
terminological evidence does not support the opposite hypothesis.” 
Through the polarity godhead-humanity the hymn demonstrates the 
full reality of the godhead and humanity of Christ (which since Paul had 
been described by using the antithetical arrangement)’ but does not 
explicate the manner of the unity in Christ.”! And there is no testimony 
to the more advanced formula concerning the person (cig Kai 6 abtdc, 
“the one and the same’). 


247 An exposition on the semantic difference in the debate between Nestorius and Cyril 
is in McGuckin (1994), 137-74; on the monophysite dispute Meyendorff (1975), 13-46; 
Pelikan (1971), 269: “After Chalcedon ‘the technical terms’ of the trinitarian and Christ- 
ological dogmas were variously understood by various parties and schools, with the result 
that the accusation of logomachy . .. would seem to fit the latter half of the fifth century 
and the first half of the sixth century better than it does most periods in the history of 
Christian doctrine.” 

248 Grillmeier (1975), 533, 548-9; cf. Meyendorff (1975), 27-8. 

249 Contra Toniolo (1989), 267, and contra Vereecken (1993), 364-5. 

250 Grillmeier (1975), 17 ff. 

251 Grillmeier (1975), 445. 
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It is only justified to argue that the Akathistos Hymn was created dur- 
ing the monophysite struggles affer Chalcedon if the themes, slogans or 
catchwords which the monophysites used”” are shown to exist in the 
form of refutations, denials or references in the text of the hymn, for the 
assertion that Christ had only one nature (uia @boic tod Oeod Adyou 
CEOUPKMpEVN)~”> was interpreted in various ways, compatible or incom- 
patible with the Chalcedonian orthodoxy.” But this will be difficult. 
For instance, the ‘new creation’ (véa Ktiots,”° 13.1) can be interpreted 
just as well in a monophysite as in an antimonophysite way. And if we 
think of the case of Eutyches,”® who according to Pope Leo deceived 
people “by saying that the Word was made flesh in the sense that he 
emerged from the virgin’s womb having a human form but not having 
the reality of his mother’s body”,”’ i.e. Christ is not homoousios with us, it 
seems to be logical to interpret verse 18.4 (“he appeared for us, among 
us, like us”, 8V his e—~cvn Ka’ hu&> Sporoc) as an anti-Eutychean 
assertion. But because the theme of Christ’s nature after the Incarnation, 
which was the crucial issue, does not appear in the hymn, the verse 
constitutes no proof that the hymn was specifically directed against 
Eutyches’ teachings. 

Anyhow, one thing is certain. The hymn was written in the Alexand- 
rian tradition, and it has elements which reflect the Nestorian con- 
troversy: the Philippian Jocus (“taking the form of a servant”, popgnyv 
dobAov AaPev, strophes 14, 16, 18, 20), which was a central text in the 
debate between Cyril and Nestorius,” the Logos as the subject of the 
Incarnation, the word “Theotokos’ as encapsulating the relationship 
between the Logos and the Virgin, the word dvadAoiwtms, and the 


252 Grillmeier (1975), 524; ACO IL.1.1.110.5-7: eig yap kbpiog Inoots Xprotds, Kav f 
TOV POE Lh Gyvoiitar Sagopa, zE dv thy dxdppntov Evoow mexpaxGor pape. “We 
declare one Lord Jesus Christ, without being ignorant of the difference of the natures 
from which the ineffable union took place.” ACO II.1.1.143.10-11: dyoA0y@ é« dbo 
epboeov yeyevijobar tov Kopiov hav mpd tic Evdoems, pete 5é tv Evwow piav ebow 
dpoAoy®. “I confess our Lord was begotten of two natures before the union, but I confess 
one nature after the union.” 

253 Cf, Grillmeier (1975), 480-3: “Cyril and the Concept of Person”. 

254 Allen (1994). 

255 Of. Lampe (1961), s.v. Kttois, f. 

256 Cf. Kelly (1989), 330-4. 

257 ACO II.2.1.26.17-19; Tanner (1990), 78: nec frustratorie loquens ita verbum diceret 
carnem factum, ut editus utero virginis Christus haberet formam hominis et non haberet 
materni corporis veritatem. 

258 McGuckin (1994), 186. 
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verse “not a descent according to place” (od petaBacic Sé tonuKt yé- 
yove). The anti-Nestorian approach of the Akathistos is clearer if we 
compare the hymn with Proclus’s writings. Grillmeier asserts that 
Proclus used “the language of the Fathers of Chalcedon” already in his 
first homily, and he deliberately sought a middle course between the 
Alexandrian and Antiochian terminologies.”°? Proclus was the most 
famous ‘Mariologist’ in Constantinople, and his teaching must have 
been widely known on account of his high rank. But in the Akathistos 
there is no trace of his balanced view, the word ‘son’ is lacking, and only 
the divine in the mystery of the Theotokos has been taken into 
consideration. Such an approach is understandable only in the immedi- 
ate aftermath of Ephesus, when the principle of the full humanity of 
Jesus was overshadowed by the Alexandrian emphasis on the divinity of 
the Word.?°° 

A hymn is not a theological tract, but in one way or another a text 
always reflects its time. The Christology and the image of Mary point to 
the context of the Council of Ephesus. But this hymn, in the first place, 
is not to be understood as an attack against a heresy. It is a song of praise 
to the Virgin, who gave birth to God, and made the redemption of 
humankind possible, hence the salutations. 


Proc.us OF CONSTANTINOPLE AS A MARIAN PREACHER 


Proclus’s teaching on Mary is best attested in two documents composed 
seven years apart: in the Marian homily which is the first known attack 
against Nestorius, and in the Tomus ad Armenws, the ‘last word’ in the 
Nestorian controversy. Their style and treatment of the theological 
contents differ greatly, but principally they present the same ideas. But 
just to mention one differing element: the conception ‘through ears’,”*! 
characteristic of Proclus, does not appear in the Tome. In the homily 
Proclus pays attention to the role of the Virgin in the otkonoma, in the 
redemptive plan of God, and uses the word “Theotokos’ only once at the 
very end as an epithet of Mary—for all he has presented above he sees 


259 Grillmeier (1975), 520-1. 

260 Constas (1994), 102. 

261 4CO1.1.1.103.25-6: éxet 6 Adyos 51e tig dKof[g eloeABdv tov vadv ECoorAdotnorv. 
“Through ears that obeyed, the Word entered to form a livmg temple”; ACO 
1.1.1.107.19: 81’ dori cioffAGev. “He entered through the ear”. 
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as a “clear testimony to the holy Theotokos Mary”.” In the Tome, 
whose aim is to reject the two sons theory, he explicates Mary’s part in 
the Incarnation in one of the crucial passages. He also presents a 
justification of the usage of the title “Theotokos’, a word which appears 
only once in the whole letter and in this context. These two documents 
are characterized by the sparing use of the word “Theotokos’; for in 
them, in the first place, Mary is introduced as the Virgin. 

In the Tome there are a few Marian passages included in the asser- 
tions of the nature of Christ, one of which deals particularly with the 
‘Theotokos issue. For the most part the Christological claims follow what 
Cyril had presented in his two letters to Nestorius before Ephesus.”°? But 
there is one idea which is not found in Cyril’s letters: “By necessity Jesus 
Christ saved the world, having come down to earth and lived among 
men, being both God and human, not dividing into two but remaining 
one: by being born from a woman he demonstrates that he is human, 
and by the fact that he was conceived without sexual relations and that 
he protected the bearer so that she remained a virgin, he gives a testi- 
mony to being God.”?* 

Proclus begins his treatment of the Theotokos with the prophets who 
proclaim the mystery foretold in the prophecy of Isaiah, where the name 
Emmanuel appears. Since the name Emmanuel is interpreted as ‘God 
with us’ by Gabriel when he announced the conception to Mary, it 


262 ACOL1.1.107.26. 

263 (1) The Logos became flesh and was born from the Virgin, cf. ACO IV.2.189.27-30: 
Rbyos EADHv EcapKdOy ... Kai AaPdv thy tod SobAov popery, éyéveto okip— Kai EtéxOy 
&x napVévon, navtaxod BovAdpevos Sein Sti Kates: GANBerav yéyovev GvOpanos. “The 
Word came and took flesh ... and taking the form of a servant became flesh and was 
born of a virgin, in all things wishing to show that in truth he had become human.” Cf. 
ACO IV.2.192.13 f£: (6 Adyoc) capKodtat é« mapBévov. “(The Word) takes flesh of the 
Virgin.” (2) As Christ is homoousios with the Father according to divinity in a similar way 
he is homophylos with the Virgin according to the flesh, cf. 193.8-9: onep 1@ natpi Kate 
tiv Bedmmto. dpootoros, odtas 6 adtds Kai TH NApVEVea Kate Thy Cd:pKa ONdpuAos. “Just 
as he is of one essence with the Father in godhead, so he is of one race with the Virgin in 
flesh.” (3) The existence of the eternal Logos is not from Mary, only his appearance 
(manifestation) Aata sarka, cf. ACOTV.2.194.13-15. 

264 ACO IV.2.192.21-5: GAAG évayxatos 6 adtds Oed¢ te dv Kai &vOpanos, od 
Siarpodpevos cic Sb0, GAAG pévov eic, Sik pev tod Ek yovarxds yewnGiivar Sercvds Str 
&vOpanos, Sid 58 tod dovvbvdotms Kai pvrdcEat thy texodoav napBévov paptypdpevos 
bt1 éoti Bede, Eowoev tov Kdopov Insods 6 Xpiotéc, eAOdv Eni yg Kai toig dvOparo1g 
ovvavactpageis. 
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should be a sufficient justification of the title “‘Theotokos’.” And then he 
presents the whole matter as a question of the condescension: “Why, on 
account of the condescension of the one who was born, do they prune 
back the glory of the one who gave birth?”*°’ And in the following 
passage, after having refuted the opposing view, caused by the 
interpretation of the word dud@vAoc,”*’ he sums up: “Where a birth 
surpasses the laws of nature, there the one who is born is God.” 

The argument of the Tome, “where a birth surpasses the laws of 
nature, there the one who is born is God”, is also found in the text of the 
homily: “If the mother had not remained a virgin, the child born would 
have been a mere man and the birth no miracle.””®? Here the concrete 
testimony to the miracle is the undefiled womb which its spotless 
creator, compared with an architect and a potter, did not defile.?”? So 
there is in the homily the idea that Mary remained a virgin after the 
birth-giving.”’! In the Tome again there is the pvA&Ea1 thy texodoayv 
map Qévov (the birth-giver remained a virgin as a result of the protection 
of God). ‘These two passages demonstrate that Proclus presents the idea 
of Mary’s virginity post partum. It is important to notice that the virginity 
as it is presented here, in the context of the divine birth, does not refer to 
the context of Matthew 1.25, which originally provoked the discussion 
on the virginity post partum.”” 

The soteriology of Proclus is based on the human nature of Christ, 
the body he took from Mary. In the homily he deals with the topic in a 
popular manner: “So do not be ashamed of the pains, O man! They 
were the start of our salvation. Had he not been born of a woman, he 


265 ACO IV.2.193.12-14: ei 8& npoentdv yAdooo1, 10 Gpprtov npocaAniCovonr 
pwothpiov, Podow: iSod h napVEvos gv yaotpi EEe1, Kai téEetar vidv, Kai KaAgcovo1 16 
Svopa adtod EppavovnA, 6 éppnvetdov 6 Tap edoxer- pO’ hndv 6 Gedc. “If the 
tongues of the prophets, pealing out the ineffable mystery, cry ‘Behold the virgin shall 
conceive in her womb and bear a son, and they shall call his name Emmanuel’, inter- 
preting which Gabriel says ‘God with us’.” 

266 ACO IV.2.193.14-15: 10d yapwy, Sue thy tod texBévtog avyxatéPaotw, thy Sdbav 
Tlic texobons TEpLKONTOVOL,; 

267 ACO IV.2.193.15-20. 

268 ACO IV.2.193.20-1: Snow dnEp Ebatv d tOKOG, Exel O texBEig Beds. 

269 ACO L.1.1.104.3-4: ef pd napQévoc Euervev h primp, widdc &vOpenos 6 texOeic Kai 
ob napasdo€os 6 téKxos, 

270 ACOT.1.1.104.10-12. 

271 ACOT.1.1.104.4: ef 88 kal peté toxov fpetvev napOévos... “If she remained a virgin 
after childbirth . . .”. 

272 According to Caro (1971-3), 336, the theme of Mary’s relationship to Joseph was 
completely absent in the homilies of the period of Ephesus. Cf. Kelly (1989), 494-5. 
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would not have died. Had he not died, he would not ‘through death 
have destroyed him who has the power of death, that is, the devil’.”*”? In 
the Tomus, of course, even though the idea is the same (“and becoming 
human he saves by means of like suffering the race with which he is one 
according to the flesh”, kai yevouevoc &vOpanos, cHler tH Sporonaet 
tO Kate o&pKa SudPvAov yévoc)’”* the question of the suffering has been 
treated with its all theological implications. But it is also plain from the 
text of the homily that Proclus does not confine Mary’s role in the Incar- 
nation exclusively to the birth-giving, but that he views it also from a 
wider perspective, that of the ockonoma, a redemptive plan of God, for he 
starts the actual treatise by referring to the Fall: 


He was born of a woman, God but not solely God, and man but not 
merely man. By his birth what was once the door of sin was made the gate 
of salvation. For where the serpent had poured out poison through dis- 
obedience, there through obedient ears the Word entered to form a living 
temple. From the former it was Cain, the first disciple of sin, who peeped 
out; from the latter it was Christ, the redeemer of the race, who sprouted 
unsown. 


Here we see the antithesis Eve—Mary, the ground for the concept of the 
Second Eve, attested since Justin the Martyr. Proclus also relates in 
detail how the debt of humankind to death emerged and how the 
ransom was paid.?”° His depiction reflects the earliest speculations about 
salvation as redemption.””” Redemption was understood as a bargain, in 
terms of which the ransom (the body of Christ taken from Mary to 
death) was the payment of the debt which the devil demanded to be 
paid, for “by the hand of Adam we all signed a bond to sin”.?”* This 


explains why Proclus calls Mary “the marketplace of the contract of the 


Saviour” .2”9 


273 ACOT.1.1.104.6-9. 

274 ACO IV.2.190.18-19. 

275 ACO 1.1.1.103.23-104.1: GAM éyewviOn &k yovouKds Beds 0d youd Koi SvOpanoc 
od widds, Kai mbAnv compas 6 texBeic thy nGAGA Thc Guaptiag ESerge Odpav. Snov yap 
6 dqic bie tic Rapaxofic tov idv eéxeev, Exei 6 Adyos Sie Th¢ GxKo;|¢ ciceABdv tov vadv 
éGoonAcotnoev: SBev 6 npGtoc paOntitc tic Guaptiac Kéw mpoéxvyev, éxeiPev 6 tod 
yévous Avtpatiis Xptotdc Gondpwc EBAGomoEV. 

276 ACOI.1.1.105.1-106.17. 

277 Kelly (1989), 163-88, 375-86, 395-400. Cf, Col. 2.13-14. : 

278 ACOI.1.1.105.2-3: 81 t0d "Ada RévtEs Thy dnaption éxe1poypaghcapev. 

279 ACOT.1.1.103.13: } naviyupic tod cwtnpiov GvvaAAGyLAtTOS. 
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A summary of Proclus’s doctrinal teaching on Mary, drawn from the 
two dogmatically important texts mentioned above, reveals that his 
focus is on the manner of Christ’s birth, the conception and virginal 
birth-giving. On that basis he explains the unity of subject in Christ, 
which justifies the title “Theotokos’. And as far as his treatment is not 
involved with the question of the nature of Christ, it does not encompass 
anything other than speculations which can be reduced to the antithesis 
Eve—Mary.””° The main function Mary is given is giving birth to God 
the Logos. Where the word ‘mother’ appears it is used to emphasize the 
divine birth, and the antithesis virgm—mother does not contain any other 
aspects than the miracle of the virgin who is a mother.”*! To this it could 
be added that it is conspicuous that Mary’s personality is not presented. 

In broad outline this summary characterizes the Akathistos as well, 
but the hymn exhibits themes which correspond in detail with the 
arguments of Proclus. Firstly, the Theotokos issue is reflected in the 
matter of the condescension, emphatically expressed in the central 
strophe (15) of the hymn: “the uncircumscribed Word was . . . in no way 
absent from those above”—“divine condescension”—“birth from the 
Virgin, seized by God”, while the mystery and the miracle of the virgin 
birth (bxép obotv 6 t6Kos) is the basic tone of the hymn.”*? Secondly, the 
idea that virginity post partum results from the protection of God is to be 
found explicitly in the Akathistos: “From a seedless womb he came, pre- 
serving it chaste as it was before” (13.1—4). Thirdly, both the homily and 
the Akathistos Hymn start with the concept of the Second Eve (the first 
four strophes, and the first four salutations, especially “Hail, recalling of 
fallen Adam; hail, deliverance of the tears of Eve”, 1.6—9). Fourthly, sal- 
vation is conceived as redemption, which is revealed by the fact that the 
hymn describes the meaning of the Incarnation as the tearing up of the 


280 Eg. PG 65.720B; Constas (1994), 221, translation 232: “On account of Mary all 
women are blessed. No longer is the female accursed, for it has produced an offspring 
that surpasses even the angels in glory. Eve is fully healed.” 

281 The beginning of Homily 4 illustrates this, Constas (1994), 186-7, translation 196-7 
(PG 65.708C-—709A): “A child’s birth has conquered the laws of nature. And though 
nature cannot conceive of this birth-giving mother, grace showed her to be not only a 
birth-giver, but preserved her virginity, made her mother, and did not despoil her incor- 
ruptibility. . .. Let us all then draw near, not, however, as if to dance at the wedding feast 
of the Lord’s mother, for she is an unwed virgin. Instead, let us honor her virginal birth 
pangs, for although a virgin she became a mother.” 

282 Eg. “How can a son be born of chaste loins?” (3.3-4); “Hail, you who ineffably gave 
birth to the light” (3.14); “strange birth” (14.1); “the miracle” (13.1-5); “the mystery” 
(17.5). 
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bond: “Wishing to grant release from ancient debts”—“the redeemer of 
all people” —“after tearing up the record of sins” (22.1—5). It may be 
added that the Akathistos does not present Mary as a personality either. 

Not very much can be said about Proclus’s ethical teaching related to 
Mary, because the textual evidence is scarce. We do know that Proclus 
represents the idea of ascetical tradition in which Mary’s chastity and 
pure birth-giving were seen as an example to those who strove for 
chastity in order to give birth to Christ in their own body. This idea, 
which was found already in Origen and is a commonplace by Proclus’s 
time, is the spiritual ground from which the address to womankind of 
the first homily arises : “It is the Virgin’s festival. .. . The subject is chas- 
tity. What we celebrate today is the pride and glory of womankind, 
wrought in her who was mother and virgin at once.”*°? The 
introduction of the homily is an encomium to the Virgm, demanding 
due rhetorical expressions. Yet the setting itself reveals that Proclus 
counts the ‘achievement’ of the Virgin as for the good of those who are 
involved, that is, the women and the virgins: “Let all nature leap for joy; 
women are honoured. Let all humankind dance; virgins receive 
praise.”*** Concerning the Akathistos, as I have discussed in the chapter 
on the Ephesian context, the whole of strophe 19 reflects the era of 
asceticism, when the pure birth-giving of Mary was an inspiration for 
practising virginity, and Proclus’s homily is evidence of that practice. 

In a passage of Homily 4 which includes four exhortations to women, 
one is especially devoted to the virgins: “Let virgins come running, too, 
for a virgin has given birth, not tarnishing her virginity but sealing her 
incorruptibility.”*®° While the exhortation to the virgins stresses incor- 
ruption (&@8apoia), the three others, referring to Mary as the Second 
Eve, stress obedience.”®° These instances demonstrate that Proclus con- 


283 ACO 1.1.1.103.4-7: TopOevixh naviyupic ofpepov ... cyvetas yap exer bndbeow, 
Kai tod yévous t&v yovarkdv Kabyna 10 teAobpevov Kai 5d6Ee tod OAAEOg 516 thy év 
Ko1p® pntépa Kai rapBévov. 

284 ACO 1.1.1.103.9-10: oxiptéxo f pboig, Kal yovaixes twHvto- xopevéto H 
dvOpandtns, Kai napBévor S0E&Covtan. 

285 PG 65.709C-712A; Constas (1994), 188/198: mapOévor ovvtpexétaoay, Sr 
napBEvoc Etexev, od thy napb_eviav aicybvaca, GAG Thy Ge8apciav cppayicace.. 

285 PG 65.709B-712A; Constas (1994), 188/198-9: yovaixes tpexétaouy, Sti yovi ob 
Oavatov deixvier pvtév, GAG Gofic tixter kapmdév. ... untépes tpexétooay, St. wtp 
na.pVEvog t0 Ebrov tig napaxoris 516 tod EdAov this Gotic StopPadoato. Bvyatépes ovv- 
tpexétooay, StL pntpictic rapaKoric UBpw Ovyatpds draxoh éEedixnoe. “Let women 
come running, for there is a woman who does not bring forth the flower of death, but 
who gives birth to the fruit of life. ... Let mothers come running, for through the tree of 
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siders chastity and obedience as the Marian virtues, but in these homilies 
Proclus does not explain the content of these ‘basic virtues’. Homily 12, 
“In Domini Nostri Jesu Christi Resurrectionem”, includes a passage 
which generally has been taken as a reference to the empress Pulcheria. 
In that context it is simply stated that the empress has “mortified her 
own body to passions”.”*’ But we have to take into consideration that 
the homilies we know from Proclus do not deal with ascetical life. In the 
Akathistos the emphasis is laid on incorruption, which refers to physical 
and spiritual chastity. 

At this stage the similarity between the dogmatic and ethical contents 
of Proclus’s writings on Mary and the Marian themes of the Akathistos 
can be affirmed. Next it is important to examine further the manner of 
description which produces the impersonality of the image of Mary. In 
Proclus’s homilies that impersonality is especially striking where he uses 
the figure of speech of the womb, e.g. “Come and behold the womb of a 
virgin wider than creation, for the one whom creation could not contain 
is contained in her without constriction.””** As I stated above, to focus 
the attention on the womb of the Virgin was a characteristic feature of 
the theological discussion of the time of Ephesus, reflecting the question 
of how the Incarnation physically took place. But at the same time this 
approach indicates clearly that the homilists do not refer to a person 
called Mary but to her significance in the economy of salvation, as 
Proclus’s statement reveals: “The womb of a virgin contained the 
mystery of the divine dispensation.””°* This approach explains why the 
image of Mary in Proclus’s homilies is impersonal. And it is plain that 
the same explanation is applicable to the Akathistos Hymn. 

By this I am not claiming that the impersonality of Mary’s image in 
Proclus’s homilies makes his descriptions monotonous. And it would not 
do justice to Proclus to claim that his Marian figure is only an intellec- 
tual abstraction, a purified result of indispensable doginatic reflections, 
for there is considerable enthusiasm for Mary in him.?%° Despite the fact 


life a virgin mother has corrected the tree of disobedience. Let daughters also come run- 
ning, for a daughter’s obedience vindicated the offence of the mother’s disobedience.” 

287 PG 65.788B: tiv oixeiav odipKa totic néOeow evexpace. 

288 PG 65.709B; Constas (1994), 187/197: Sedte Sapev yaotépa napOévov mAatv- 
TEpa Tic Kticems: 6 yup Exel pi xopobpevos, év tabtH Gotevoxphtas Exopnoe. 

289 Hom. 3, PG 65.708A; Constas (1994), 165/174: 1d 8& pvompiov tig Being 
oixovopias éBdotace rapévon yaottp. 

290 E.g. Hom. 5, PG 65.717C; Constas (1994), 218/230: Ob8éev totvev ev Bie olov h 
Ocotdxog Mapic. mepieABe 54, & &vVOpone, raoav Thy Ktiow 1H Aoylopd Kai BAgne et 
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that he repeats the same two themes ‘the virgin’ (virgin—chastity—pure 
womb—virgin birth—miracle and mystery of the virgin birth) and the 
antithesis Eve-~Mary, and never detaches them from the context of the 
Incarnation, he paints a picture which is not one-dimensional but multi- 
dimensional. For in a Marian theme he puts into words the vision he is 
confronted with when he observes the Incarnation, the divinely intended 
plan with its immeasurable perspectives, and it is precisely in this context 
that the multi-dimensionality of the image of Mary emerges. 

It is most obvious that in Proclus’s eyes all historical events are con- 
nected to Mary: the events which lead to the Incarnation; the prefigur- 
ations which foretold the Incarnation; the Incarnation itself; the events 
in Jesus’s life, which testify to his being the Christ; and the promises 
related to the coming and the Second Parousia of Christ; all this is re- 
flected as different aspects in the image of Mary which Proclus paints.”*! 
The focus where all this is put together is again Mary’s womb. Proclus 
may vary his descriptions greatly, but basically the idea he preaches is 
always the same: at the very moment when Mary puts herself at the 
disposal of the plan of God, the curse of Paradise is cancelled and the 
victory over the devil and death has been gained, for she bears the 
redemption of the world in her womb.” To understand Proclus in the 
right light one has to see that the clue to his thinking is the idea that 
salvation comes through Mary.” 

It is typical of Proclus to describe Mary’s position using Old Testa- 
ment prefigurations or types as all his contemporaries do. Like them he 
also constructs correspondences between Mary and New Testament 
passages. We see this clearly in Homily 5, in which, besides the Old 
Testament types,” there are also New Testament references.*®° Proclus 


Zotw Yoov 7 peiCov this ayia Kai OeotdKov xapBévov. “There is thus nothing in all the 
world like the Theotokos Mary. Range your mind over all creation, O man, and see if 
there is anything greater or even equal to the holy virgin Theotokos.” Constas (1994), 
221/233: 8V Srep eixwpev mpdg adthv-: “edAoynuévn od ev yovantiv”: h Ldvn thc Evas 
Oeponeboaca thy Admny, h Ldvn te Tig OTEvaCobons dxopdtaoa Sé&Kpve., f WOvn TO 
Kooikov Paotéoaoa Adtpov. “Let us then say to her: ‘Blessed are you among women.’ 
You, who alone healed the pain of Eve. You, who alone wiped away the tears of her who 
was groaning. You, who alone bore the redemption of the world.” 

291 E.¢. Hom. 3, PG 65.705-8; Constas (1994), 164-5/171-5. 

292 Cf PG 65.720C-721 AB; Constas (1994), 221-3/233-4. 

293 Eg. Hom. 4, PG 65.708C-709AB; Constas (1994), 186-8/ 196-8. 

294 PG 65.720A; Constas (1994), 219/231: The Mount (Sinai), Exod. 19.18; the 
burning bush, Exod. 3.2; the Jordan River, Ps. 113.3, 5; the Red Sea, Exod. 14.16, 21; 
the rod of Aaron, Num. 17.8; the three men in the fire in Babylon, Dan. 3.23. 
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gives Mary the credit for both the miracles related to the Old Testament 
and the miracles related to Jesus’s life: “Count up, then, the miracles (té 
nmapado€a), and stand in awe before the victory of the virgin, for him 
whom all the creation praises in fear and trembling she alone contained 
ineffably in the inner shrine of her womb.”*"° To ascribe, for instance, 
the calming of the storm by Jesus on the lake to Mary’s victory”®’ means 
that Proclus sees Mary as a prerequisite of the Incarnation, otherwise his 
praise of Mary would make no sense. 

In Homily 5 (dated to 43446) which is emphatically a Marian praise, 
Proclus names five epithets which form the basis of the adoration to 
Mary: a mother, a servant, a cloud, a bridal-chamber and the ark of the 
Lord.** The interpretation he gives of them reflects the discussion of the 
nature of Christ, with the exception of the ark which alludes to Moses, 
the law-giver, as a type of Christ. The interpretation, “an ark, containing 
not the law, but bearing in her womb the giver of the law”, puts Mary in 
the typological framework. This is a good example of the way in which 
Proclus links Mary to the Old Testament. She is put concretely ‘through 
the womb’ in the middle of the old covenant and the new, implying that 
salvation occurs through her. In all Christological homilies of Proclus we 
find corresponding expressions, based on typological references. 

Nicholas Constas introduces Proclus as the theologian, who, in ex- 
ploiting Old Testament foundations in order to secure Mary’s place in 
theology, creates new Marian typologies: “The nearly exhaustive profu- 
sion of Old Testament Marian typologies in the writings of Proclus is 
without precedent in the whole of early Christian literature, and would 
later determine the basic features of all subsequent Byzantine Mari- 
ology.”**? This claim implies that Proclus was the first Mariologist, 
which the work of F. X. Bauer already suggested,*”° but the position is 
not yet established through research. However, let us take one example 


295 Luke 8.22-5, cf. Matt. 8.23-7, Mark 4.35-41; Acts 1.9; Luke 23.45, cf. Matt. 27.45. 

296 PG 65.720A; Constas (1994), 220/231-2: dpi®ynoov toivev t& mapddoEo. Kai 
Oabpacov tig Mop8évov thy vikny, Sti Sv nioa h Ktiotg PdBH Kai Tpdum SuvnoEV abt 
LLovn &vepunvedtas SoA Gpevoev. 

297 Tuke 8.22-5, cf. Matt. 8.23-7, Mark 4.3541. Proclus, Hom. 5, Constas (1994), 
231. 

298 PG 65.720BC; Constas (1994), 221/233: xpooxeveitar Kai } Mapia St yéyove 
utnp Kai SobAn Kai vegéAn Kai P6Aapos Kai KiPewtds tod Seondtov. “Mary is venerated 
for becoming mother and servant and cloud and bridal chamber and ark of the master.” 

293 Constas (1995), 177. 

300 Bauer (1919). 
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which supports the hypothesis of Proclus’s precedence. It is an 
interpretation Proclus gives of Zechariah 4.1—6: 


“And the angel said to me, ‘What do you see?’ And I said, ‘I looked and 
saw a lampstand of gold.’ ” What is this lampstand? It is holy Mary. Why 
a lampstand? Because she bore the immaterial light made flesh. And why 
is the lampstand all of gold? Because she remained a virgin even after 
giving birth. And just as the lampstand is not itself the source of the light 
but the vehicle of the light, so too, the virgin is not herself God, but God’s 
temple.°° 


According to Constas, this passage was commented on by Hippolytus, 
Origen, Didymus, Cyril of Alexandria, Ephrem, Theodore of Mopsu- 
estia, and Theodoret of Cyrrhus, but Proclus exhibits no real depend- 
ency on any of them,°” for none of the preceding theologians connected 
Mary with the lampstand of Zechariah’s vision. Hesychius of Jerusalem, 
in counting different epithets given to Mary, mentions that she is called a 
lampstand,*° but the text does not reveal whether that lampstand refers 
to Zechariah. Chronologically Proclus’s homily could, moreover, have 
been delivered more than ten years earlier that of Hesychius.*°* 

Constas maintains that the Old Testament Marian typologies were 
“stunningly innovative and provoked euphoric reactions from the late- 
antique audience”.°” But we may ask whether it was Proclus’s rhetorical 
skill and his enthusiasm for Mary, and not the typologies themselves, 
which in the first place caused these reactions. All homilists appealed to 
the Old Testament, not just Proclus, and they used typologies, but not 
all of them possessed Proclus’s ability to put their ideas into words. 
Anyhow, there are sufficient reasons to suppose that it was Proclus who 
created a literary model for Marian descriptions, which became stand- 


301 Constas (1994), 132/153: “Koi einev npdc pe: ti ob BAénerg; Kai einov: smpaxKo. Kol 
180d Avyvia. xpvot SAn.” tic h Avyvia; h &yia. Mapta. S16 ti 5é Avyvia; Exedh 1 &dAOV 
o> capKxobévta éBdotacev. Sik ti Sé xpvor SAN; éne1dt) Kai pet& toKov napBEvog 
Zpewev. kai donep h Avyvia. od« abth Patds aitia, GAAG Pawrtds Synua, oStms Kai h 
napBévoc od« adth Oed¢, GANG Oe0d vads (PG 65.700C). 

Be Constas (1994), 152 n. 62. 

3 Hom. 5, PG 93.1461; Aubineau (1978), 158-9: “AA Aot 88 dpotas Gotopov Avyviav 
dp’ EavTAG Untovoay. “Likewise others [call her] a iene without opening which 
kindles itself.” 

304 Caro dates the homily of Prochus to 420-5, but Banuen (1998), 181-3, maintains 
that it was most probably delivered during the episcopate of Nestorius (428-31). 
Aubineau dates the homily of Hesychius to the years immediately after the Council of 

Ephesus, to 434 or 433. 
505 Constas (1995), 177. 
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ard in homilies and hymnography. But apparently the model he gave 
did not concern only the Old Testament Marian typologies, for the 
same holds good for the figures of speech he constructed on the basis of 
the New Testament. And perhaps he was most innovative in those 
which are not based on holy scriptures, but on the patristic conventions 
of the usage of rhetorical language. Jan H. Barkhuizen’s article “Proclus 
of Constantinople: A Popular Preacher in Fifth-Century Constan- 
tinople” supports my notion, for he argues that the high rhetoric of 
Proclus must have corresponded to his popularity as a preacher.*°° 

According to Barkhuizen, the stylistic features which are found in dif- 
ferent degrees in the whole corpus of Proclus are as follows: plays on 
words, assonance, rhyme, antitheses, isocolon, apostrophes and alliter- 
ations abound, while his rhythmic, ‘Asianic’ style also reveals a strong 
lyrical tendency. Two further characteristics are the brevity of Proclus 
homilies, and the tendency for short rhythmic sentences, often struc- 
tured in patterns of parallelism.3”” 

This summary presents the most typical rhetorical devices Proclus 
uses. Precisely these devices cause the strong rhythm for which Proclus is 
famous, ** and easily distinguishable from all the other homily writers of 
the time of Ephesus. At that period there is no other homilist who uses 
such a high rhetorical style as Proclus. But in the Akathistos we find 
Proclus’s devices most extensively exploited: paronomasia, assonance, 
rhyme, antithesis, isocolon, alliteration and parallelism. As Filonov Gove 
points out, in classical rhetoric the kind of parallelism which we find in 
the Akathistos is called ‘paromoeosis’ (“the highest lever of parisosis, and 
includes homoeoteleuton and homoeoptoton”).*°? In other words, both 
Proclus’s writings and the Akathistos are strongly characterized by the 
same stylistic elements, which ensure the rhythm. On the ground of this 
similarity it seems most likely that Proclus and the author of the Akath- 
istos represent the same school.*!° 


306 Constas (1995), 179-200. 

307 Barkhuizen (1998), 185. Cf. Leroy (1967), 163-70. 

308 Norden (1958), 855, notes that Proclus’s texts are among the most rhythmically 
marked and ornate of extant sermons from the time. 

309 Filonov Gove (1988), 29; Lausberg (1998). On paromoeosis see §732, on parisosis 
§719, on homoeoteleuton §725—6, on homoeoptoton §729-31. 

310 J imberis claims that the relationship between the style of Proclus and the Akathistos 
is especially to be seen in Homily 6: “In fact in style and content the Akathistos Hymn is 
closest to Proclus’s works, especially his sixth oration to the Virgin.” (1994: 92). As I have 
stated earlier, Homily 6 is a compilation reflecting theology and styles of different cen- 
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There is still one strikingly similar stylistic feature, which is especially 
worth mentioning, because it is involved in the Christological debate 
with Nestorius. Leroy notes that in the context of the Incarnation, 
Proclus has a certain predilection for two antitheses, dnétmp—cpntop 
and &vw-Két.?!! As we know, the central strophe of the Akathistos pre- 
sents the antithesis éva—Kdt (“Oost Ev toig Ket Kai TOV diva 008’ 
dAws ant 6 &repiypantoc Adyoc). Leroy continues: “In speaking of the 
Word, it is not uncommon for Proclus to emphasize the antithesis 
between the infiniteness of the godhead and the limits assumed in the 
Incarnation”,*'* that antithesis is yopeiv-cyapntoc. In the first homily 
Proclus asks: “Who ever saw, who ever heard of God in his infinity 
dwelling in a womb? Heaven cannot contain him, yet a womb did not 
constrict him.”°!3 In the Akathistos again, the same antithesis and idea 
are applied twice to Mary. It appears in the prooemium (“He who 
bowed the heavens and came down is contained unchanged but whole 
in you”), and is found in the form of the epithet “Hail, container of the 
uncontainable God” (15.6). The placing of the antithesis like this, in the 
introduction to the hymn and in the central strophe, means that the idea 
it presents is of greatest significance. There can be no doubt that it 
points to the Nestorian controversy. - 

The comparison between Proclus’s dogmatical and ethical teaching, 
and his rhetorical style, with those of the Akathistos Hymn shows that 
evidence supports the thesis that the author of the Akathistos was a con- 
temporary of Proclus. Proclus was “well-educated and well-versed in 
Greek rhetoric”,?'* the Akathistos again can be considered as a master- 
piece of rhetoric. In homiletics after Proclus there are no longer signs of 
such high rhetoric as he represents. The speculation that the Akathistos 
was composed after that period does not look reasonable in the light of 
the facts considered above; the theological themes and stylistic features 
simply accumulate in such a way that the objectively acceptable refer- 


turies, and it differs most from Proclus’s writings which consider the image of Mary. In 
Homily 6 Mary has been given emotions, feelings, passions, in one word, a personality 
which is never found in the authentic homilies of Proclus. 

311 Teroy (1967), 169. 

312 Teroy (1967), 169 (translated). 

313 PG 65.681B; ACO I.1.1.103.22-3: Tic etSev, tic xovcev Sti pHtpav 0 OLd¢ dxepr- 
yodntas Sxnosv; dv odpavis odk Exdpnoev, yaotip odk Eotevoxapnoev. 

314 Barkhuizen (1998), 185. 
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ence is to the context of the Council of Ephesus. But another speculative 
question may well be put: could Proclus himself be the author? 

We know no hymns of Proclus, whatever Vasiliki Limberis may 
claim.*"° Nor is the rhetorical form of the Akathistos modelled on im- 
perial panegyrics, as her second thesis claims, with which she tries to 
show the connection between Proclus and the Akathistos.*'®© The en- 
comiastic passages in the Marian homilies of Proclus are relatively short 
and do not reveal whether Proclus could create such a great form as the 
Akathistos. The intensity of the narration of such a long poem requires 
great imagination, a quality assigned to Proclus by Norden.*!’ However, 
there are no facts to justify the attribution of the authorship to Proclus. 

But Proclus was not only an excellent orator, he was also a very good 
theologian,*'® who understood the Christological implications of the title 
“Theotokos’. It is quite natural that he did not take for granted the 
teachings of Nestorius. It is also natural that as a native Constantino- 
politan he approved the traditional Marian devotion, and defended it 
against attacks which outraged the feelings of the people of Constan- 
tinople. The veneration of Mary was in conformity with ascetical 
teaching, which again was deeply rooted in the imitation of Mary, so it is 
only consistent that Proclus argued for Mary’s position by appealing to 
the ideal of chastity. To an ecclesiarch there were no reasons not to 
promote the growth of the cult of Mary. But after the Council of 
Ephesus the cult grew so rapidly that it probably was necessary to define 
the orthodox view of the Theotokos in a form which all could 
understand. My hypothesis of the relationship between Proclus and the 
Akathistos Hymn is that as archbishop Proclus was in a position to have 
commissioned a hymn to the Theotokos, which, besides the adoration 
and wonder before the divine Incarnation, was intended to exhibit the 
main points of his teaching of the Virgin Mary. 


DaTE oF COMPOSITION 


Theological points common to the hymn and the period of Ephesus 
afford confirmation that the hymn originated in that period, whose 


315 Limberis (1994), 62, 86-9, 112, 135, 136, 146. 
316 Timberis (1994), 62, 146. 

317 Norden (1958), 856. 

318 Ge Grillmeier (1975), 520-3. 
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particular stamp is emphasized in the hymn’s Alexandrian Christology, 
which is formulated in the manner of Cyril and Proclus and other 
defenders of the Theotokos: the uncircumscribed Word is contained by 
the womb of the Virgin, “the container of the uncontainable God”. The 
description of the Incarnation takes into account the Antiochians’ 
critique on Cyril; to avoid any misinterpretation of the condescension of 
the Logos it states with pointed negation that “not a descent according 
to place” occurred. The text does not reflect the influence of the definitio 
Jidei of Chalcedon either as a whole or in detail. 

This indicates a stage of the Christological controversy when the 
Theotokos issue, concerned with the manner of the Incarnation, domi- 
nated the discussion. In this centuries-long controversy the debate on the 
Theotokos was only a short episode. It began in 428 and was settled by 
the late 430s, after which the term ‘Theotokos’ never again became an 
issue. Given that the theme is the Incarnation, what other context could 
have provoked such an abundance of triumphant salutations to Mary? It 
is true that in principle it was possible at any time after the Council of 
Ephesus to compose a hymn of praise to Mary with salutations alluding 
to the Council’s resolutions. But in the long course of the Christological 
controversy the the preferred terms and formulations used in discussions 
of Christ’s nature changed. Likewise during those years the cult of Mary 
strengthened and developed. The Akathistos is a long hymn; if it was 
written after Chalcedon, it is quite inconceivable that it should not 
reveal something of the later Christological development, and especially 
the definitio fide of Chalcedon, for it is well recognized that the early 
Byzantine period has left us no Christologically neutral texts, and this 
intellectual masterpiece among hymns was composed by someone who 
was fully aware of what to write about the Incarnation. My conclusion is 
therefore that the éerminus ante quem for the hymn’s composition is the 
Council of Chalcedon of 451. 

The hymn’s Marian epithets did not emerge merely from the inspir- 
ation of the hymnographer; to a large degree they represent the notions 
of the early Fathers about Mary. But the hymn’s image of Mary arises 
from a synthesis of these epithets within the narrative framework, and to 
date the hymn requires also a consideration of the internal consistency of 
the image of Mary and its historical basis. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THE IMAGE: A STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS 


ReseaRrcH METHOD 


The ‘image’ of Mary is a totality which consists of three kinds of concep- 
tual expressions: dogma-like terms (‘Virgin’, “Theotokos’), established 
definitions frequently met with in homilies (‘container of the uncontain- 
able God’), and less established or occasional epithets (“scent of Christ’s 
fragrance”, “guide of the Persians to temperance”). The theological 
scope of these expressions differs from one to another. The story of the 
hymn, the narration of incarnation, includes background information, 
which helps explain the meaning of these expressions. It is clear that the 
mixture of expressions and the structure they form, and the totality of 
meaning, is unique; exactly such an entity as the image of Mary of the 
Akathistos can be found nowhere else. Accordingly, it is independent in 
the sense that it cannot be exhaustively explained by an image of Mary 
in some other hymn or homily. Conversely it means that the textual 
comparisons and the parallels do not ‘produce’ the image of Mary of the 
Akathistos. This is the essential fact which has to be taken into con- 
sideration in discussing method. 

The second aspect of the method which demands attention, since it 
affects interpretation, becomes patently clear in the matter of the meta- 
phor of the hymn, for the imagery consists to a considerable extent of 
metaphors not found in the oldest patristic writings. In what way will the 
meaning of a metaphorical sentence or word be determined? Para- 
phrase is traditionally used for defining the meaning of metaphor. How- 
ever, the meaning of metaphor is not the same as paraphrase, because it 
is the nature of metaphor to say what metaphor alone can express. 
Amongst the modern philosophers of metaphor Donald Davidson with 
his uncompromising attitude represents the extremes of this kind of 
thinking. His thesis is that “metaphors mean what the words, in their 
most literal interpretation, mean, and nothing more”.! And as regards 


! Davidson (1978), 32. 
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paraphrasing, he argues that “what we attempt in ‘paraphrasing’ a 
metaphor cannot be to give its meaning, for that lies on the surface; 
rather we attempt to evoke what the metaphor brings to our attention”. 
I largely agree with Davidson. 

The meaning of metaphor is not exclusively a philosophical problem: 
the analysis requires a consistent treatment, since the salutations alone 
consist of 144 sentences, which some criteria must make accessible to 
interpretation. Otherwise there is a risk that the analysis will measure 
only how knowledgeable the interpreter is. I take the word ‘lampstand’ 
(Aapxthp, 21.7) as an instance. It is generally known that in hymno- 
graphy Mary is praised as a lampstand in reference to Exodus 25.31—9. 
The lampstand belonged to the cult equipment of the tabernacle, and in 
typological exegesis it was regarded as a type or prefiguration which 
refers to the economy of salvation as presented by Hebrews 9. All this 
makes it possible to find several aspects which could elucidate the ‘lamp- 
stand’ as an image of Mary, but all this immediately makes interpre- 
tation somewhat arbitrary or accidental. 

Thus, before embarking on the analysis an excursion into metaphori- 
cal language must be made, and the basic concepts be defined. 


The Metaphorical Language 


Poetic language is in a logical relationship to the context in which it 
appears. Such a trivial observation on the contextual ties of language is 
nonetheless meaningful, as may be seen from the following examples 
ilustrating typical difficulties of mterpretation. B. Tomadakis writes thus 
of the salutations of the Akathistos: “The series of salutations is often not 
logical; for example in strophe 21 we plunge from the solar world into a 
(symbolic) bath and a meal.”’ This opinion demonstrates that the 
hymn’s language has not revealed itself to the writer, since he is not 
familiar with the context in which these linguistic images make sense. 
For the example he gives 1s quite logical in connection with the theme of 
baptism. Jesus’s baptism in the Jordan, the feast of Epiphany, the early 
Christian baptismal customs and their imagery have not entered the 
mind of Vasiliki Limberis either, since she claims that line 21.11, “Hail, 


2 Davidson (1978), 46. 
3 Tomadakis (1962), 1152 (translated). 
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that you spring forth the multi-streamed river” (her translation), “is an 
inexplicable image without any context unless one remembers how 
extremely important the waterways were to Isis and the Egyptians”.* Of 
course a researcher cannot know everything, but it is beholden upon a 
specialist in Byzantine hymnography (Tomadakis) and in religion and 
theology (Limberis) to know something of the basic tenets of the Chris- 
tian faith, among which baptism belongs. There is reason to suspect that 
the difficulty lies in the nature of metaphor not being understood at all. 
The following example shows the problem from a different perspec- 
tive. K. Mitsakis writes on metaphor in connection with the linguistic 
analysis of the Akathistos Hymn, that “the metaphors are not only indis- 
pensable, but the basic devices of poetic language”.” Then he categorizes 
the metaphors of the Akathistos according to their origin, as had been 
the custom since the days of classical oratory. On this basis the picture of 
Mary is formed of three parts (A. the world of creation, B. the social life 
of humankind, C. the Old Testament).® Yet this and other such lists of 
“the basic devices of poetic language” do not tell why Mary is presented 
by means of these figures of speech, nor what significance these figures 
have in the hymn as a whole. For example, what integral unity is there 
between the metaphors “Hail, through whom the creation is made new” 
(1.16) and “Hail, you who like thunder strike down the enemies” (21.9) 
in the category of the world of creation? Had we no other information of 
the salutation verses we could not possibly discern a Christian subject 
portrayed in these figures of speech. But now we know that these figures 
of speech derive from a context of the Christian use of language, that in 
their very origin they were dependent upon the early Christian 
conceptual systems or categories of thought, further developed within 
patristic interpretation. This was the ideological framework in which the 
poet conceived the theme of this hymn. This is particularly clear where 
the salutation verses form a typology. Thus for example the rhetorical 
category ‘habitations’ does not expla why Mary is compared to a 
tabernacle in the metaphor “Hail, tabernacle of God and the Word” 
(23.6). Only a tradition of typological interpretation, which has its origin 
in the Old Testament, allows the string of connections to be explained. 


* Limberis (1994), 133. 
> Mitsakis (1979), 34 (translated). 
6 Mitsakis (1979), 34-5. 
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On the other hand there is the danger that interpreting within the 
tradition will bring significances to the metaphor without support from a 
literal interpretation of the text within its own context. A typical example 
of this is Paul M. Addison’s translation and explanation of 21.12-13 
(“Hail, you who prefigure the baptismal font; hail, you who take away 
the filth of sin.”). Addison translates this passage thus: “Rejoice, Pool of 
Healing where people were bathed as of old; Rejoice, for in you comes 
the One who now washes our sin” and comments: “Mary is the true 
Pool of Siloam in whom people find Christ to wash away the diseases of 
Sin.”’ It is clear that this interpretation, which Addison forms on the 
basis of well documented patristic materials (the man born blind who 
washed in the Pool of Siloam, John 9), exceeds the sources of the bap- 
tism theme of strophe 21. The Pool of Siloam does not appear in 
connection with this theme at all, nor does the interpretation relate to 
what the epithet of Mary, the “baptismal font”, literally means in Greek. 
Pointing to the spring of Siloam may feel sufficient for the explanation of 
the spiritual significance of these lines. But then there remains in the 
background the narrative itself, the close context from which the sense of 
the lines is derived. 

Mistaken interpretations of this sort have doubtless confronted every- 
one. The metaphorical nature of language, which ultimately I consider 
the reason for the invalid interpretations, is nonetheless something that 
may be approached rationally. The modern fields in which metaphor 
has been investigated are aesthetics, philosophy of religion, philosophy 
of language, philosophy of science and cognitive science. The last three 
represent areas where the research is nowadays developed.’ The meta- 
phorical language of the Akathistos, by which the theological claims 
about Mary are enunciated, gives rise to questions which cannot be 
sensibly answered on the basis of classical rhetoric. For this reason I have 
approached the metaphor of the hymn through the propositions of 
modern theories, whilst basing my concepts firmly on the presentation 
in Aristotle’s Ars Poetica. 

Janet Martin Soskice affirms in her work Metaphor and Religious Lan- 
guage that Aristotle’s presentation of metaphor has influenced “almost all 


7 Addison (1983), 33, 51. 
8 Cf Young (1997a), 432. 
9 Kittay (1996), 342. 
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subsequent discussion of metaphor”.'° What ‘then could be a more 
natural starting point for a scholar of Greek than Aristotle’s definition? 
wetapopa dé Eottv dvouatog GAAotpion Extpope A Gnd tod yévovs ent 
et80¢ i &nd t0d eiSovg éni 10 yévoc F Gnd Td eiSovg Ent elSo¢ F| KATE TO 
évaAoyov.!! 
This definition, cited as being unclear innumerable times, has been 
translated into English in more and more sophisticated ways, but I shall 
not start my argumentation from them," since a translation is a mere 
approximation to the original.'? Instead of translating, I prefer to explain 
what I understand by the passage: (1). There exists a context A, from 
which is taken a word or term a and it is transferred into a second con- 
text B, possibly even into the place of word or term b. (2). In context B 
the word or term a is an outsider, strange (&4AAotpiov), because it does 
not belong to that context.'* (3). The transfer takes place under known 
conditions: from the general to the particular, from the particular to the 
general, from the particular to the particular or analogically. I wish 
especially to stress that Aristotle calls both the process and its product a 
‘transfer’ (uetapopd),'° and that he is expressing the principle whereby 
words or terms are transferred. It will later become clear that to Aris- 
totle’s mind “a successful transfer is the perception of similitude”.'®© Cen- 
tral to the Ars Poetica is the investigation of the means by which artistic 
effect is achieved. Once it is understood that the transfer takes place for 
stylistic reasons, the Ars Poetica is of no help in fathoming the significatory 


10 Soskice (1989), 3. 

'l Aristotle, De Arte Poetica Liber, ed. Kassel (1968), 1457b6-9. 

!2 E.g. Hubbard (1989), 78: “A ‘metaphorical term’ involves the transferred use of a 
term that properly belongs to something else; the transference can be from genus to 
species, from species to genus, from species to species, or analogical.” Halliwell (1987), 
55: “Metaphor is the transference of a term from one thing to another; whether from 
genus to species, species to genus, species to species, or by analogy.” ; 

'3 The key word in the definition is énupopé. (Liddell and Scott 1968: ‘a bringing to or 
upon’), which is particularly important for interpretation, cf. Soskice (1989), 6. For 
Aristotle the word dvoya may signify ‘word’ and grammatical ‘noun’. In present-day 
usage it would correspond closely to ‘the literal use’, cf. Halliwell (1987), 159. Liddell and 
Scott (1968): “uetapops, h, a carrying from one place to another.” 

'4 Liddell and Scott (1968): “GAAdtpi0G, off belonging to another; foreign, strange, alien.” 

'S Soskice (1989), 6, is of the opinion that it is impossible to know which Aristotle 
meant by metaphor, the process or the product. 

16 Poet. 145927-8: 1 yap ed petapéepery 1d 16 Sporov Oempeiv got. 
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content.'’ However, I still consider Aristotle’s definition valid as a 
description of metaphor, since I have never come across a situation 
where it would not apply. And in fact what more are such well-known 
theories as Max Black’s Interactive Theory or Monroe C. Beardsley’s 
Verbal Opposition Theory than the explanation of a word that does not 
belong in its context (4AAotpiov)—how an absurd or mistaken word or 
term or phrase produces a sensible meaning?!® 

Traditionally metaphor is seen on the basis of Aristotle’s definition as 
a transfer of meaning,'® but in the Greek original there is no ‘transfer of 
meaning’: this is interpretation. It is to be affirmed that in transferring a 
word or term its meaning transfers with it, but because words cannot be 
separated from their meanings, metaphor as a concept of ‘transfer of 
meaning’ is inexact and thus misleading. For when a word or term is 
moved to a context where it does not belong and in which it becomes 
‘strange’, a meaning anses to which nothing in the dictionary corres- 
ponds. This is precisely metaphor: a meaning born out of transfer and 
not a transfer of meaning. Such a meaning born of transfer may live on 
after the circumstances of its inception, if it is found to be generally 
applicable.” From it may arise a concept and on it may be built new 
propositions. But in the context of its inception it is unique, because such 
a transfer as produces its meaning has not taken place before.?! The 
meaning arising from the transfer is not replaceable by the imagined 
word or term into whose place (éxtgopd) the other word or term is 
transferred. It is not a comparison, although the transfer of the word or 
term is undertaken on the basis of comparison (“from the general to the 
particular, from the particular to the general, from the particular to the 
particular or analogically”), since the meaning arising from the transfer 
does not derive without trace from the identity which is the basis of the 


17 Cf. Halliwell (1987), 161-2. The same applies to Ars Rhetorica, ch, Ill, which deals 
with the metaphor of prose and poetry (literary style, ypaguch AéEtc), cf. Ars Rhetorica, ed. 
Kassel (1976), III.2.1405a8-16. 

18 Cf Black (1962), (1979), Beardsley (1962), (1967), (1976), (1990). 

19 Eg. Beardsley (1967), 285: “By common definition, and by etymology, a metaphor 
is a transfer of meaning, both in intension and extension”; Liddell and Scott (1968): 
“wetapopd, h, in Rhetoric, transferring to one word the sense of another.” 

20 For example in writings dealing with metaphor the frequently used sentences are of 
the sort “the man is a wolf”, “the girl is a rose”, “men are pigs”. 

21 What else could Aristotle’s statement mean, that the use of the tool of metaphorical 
expression cannot be learnt from others? For it is an indication of intelligence or talent 
(uévov yap todto ote nap’ &AAov éoti AoPeiv, edvevias te onpeidv got), cf. Ars Poetica 
1459°6-8. 
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comparison.” It is right to call the meaning arising from a transfer meta- 
phorical only in reference to its manner of inception. For the meaning 
produced by the process of transfer is in itself as literal as the words 
found in a dictionary, even though it is not found there. Paraphrase may 
be needed for its comprehension, but paraphrase is not the same as that 
meaning. 

Since ‘meaning arising from transfer’ can be conceived in different 
ways, I wish to hone what I have said further. Metaphor is a process of 
transfer which gives rise to only one meaning. It is essential to it that 
through it a known observation comes to be expressed with the greatest 
precision afforded by the resources of language. What metaphor claims 
is readable on the surface of the sentence, as Davidson expresses the 
matter.” Such is the way with all metaphors. By paraphrase, rephrasing 
in other words, the idea of a metaphor may certainly be expressed, but 
not the same meaning. This becomes clear in the Akathistos, in which 
the idea of Mary’s womb as the place of God the Logos is elaborated. 
Although the idea links for example the metaphors the “chair of the 
king”, the “all holy chariot of him who is above the Cherubim”, the 
“lampstand that never wanes”, the “ark, gilded by the Spirit”, the words 
connect Mary to different stories and a separate and single meaning 
arises for each metaphor. And on the basis of its inception and linguistic 
function it is to be concluded that there can be no rules for the construc- 
tion or explication of its meaning. There remains the problem of inter- 
pretation, which no theory of metaphor can solve. 

I stated that poetic language is in a logical relationship to the context 
in which it appears. By the context I mean the whole web of material 
connections within which the metaphor appears: the framework of refer- 
ence recognizable in the text and on the basis of the genre and sources. 
Byzantine hymnography proclaims a collectively experienced truth, 
transmitted by tradition. In this connection the researcher of hymno- 


22 “Richard is a lion” (assuming that Richard is a human) is not the same as “Richard 
is like a lion, because he is brave, he is courageous, he has a lion’s mane, he roars, etc.”, 
in other words the meaning arising from the transfer is not the same as the sum of 
characteristics suitable for attributing to a lion. The difference between simile and mean- 
ing arising from transfer, i.e. metaphor, becomes clear in that simile is comprehensible in 
any context as long as the basis of the comparison exists, but the sense of metaphor is 
bound up with its context of inception. Thus because the context of its inception is 
inseparably bound up with the meaning of a metaphor, there is inevitably more inform- 
ation in a metaphor than in a simile. 

23 Davidson (1978), 46. 
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graphy is also in a more comfortable position than a researcher of 
modern poetry, in that the author’s intention in preserved texts is at one 
with the Church’s teaching and interpretative tradition. In other words 
the hymnographer could not create the picture of Mary in the Akath- 
istos on his own, but depicted her within the framework of given themes 
which he already ‘knew’. The interpretation of a text like the Akathistos 
thus takes place in a rather well-mapped field, outside which imterpret- 
ation does not easily wander, since the patristic tradition and the 
conventions and codes of its linguistic usage are relatively well known. 

Despite all this, interpretations such as that of Limberis of line 21.11 
have seen the light of day.** The verb &vaBA0Co is indeed found in con- 
nection with the flooding of the Nile,” but the word, which by chance 
appears both in pagan and in Christian contexts, affirms nothing. It is 
clear that Limberis’s proposition will not bear criticism. It negates the 
nearby context, strophe 21, which clearly deals with baptism. It would 
have been merely a matter of deduction to perceive from the context 
that the hymnographer confines himself to a Christian framework, In 
addition Limberis warps the intention of the anonymous author by her 
proposition, for he could not have departed from the patristic tradition. 
This case gives pause for thought. If all the foreknowledge which the 
researcher of a Christian hymn can use for orientation has not sufficed, 
where does the fault lie? Perhaps not in any one thing: but I claim that 
at bottom the fault is that the criteria of interpretation are not explicitly 
set out. If they had been, it would have been necessary to state, from the 
beginning, in what context the interpretation takes place. Metaphorical 
language does not in itself justify the researcher in leaping into frame- 
works or contexts that offer a tempting explanation in difficult passages. 
If the intention had been to research for example the appearance of the 
Isis cult in the Akathistos Hymn, then those facts should first have been 
brought forward which would justify the proposition—a difficult task, 
which would have foundered on the lack of historical evidence. 

When in Christian usage Mary is called a star, we may assume that 
the significance of this metaphor is not the same as in the tradition of a 
pagan goddess, although in both cultural contexts the function of the 


24 vaipe, Sti tov MoAdppvtov GvaPACerg notodv. “Hail, that you spring forth the 
multi-streamed river” (translation Limberis): “‘an inexplicable image without any context 
unless one remembers how extremely important the waterways were to Isis and the 
Egyptians”. 


> Cf, Liddell and Scott (1968). 
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star as a heavenly body is the same. The use of the same word does not 
give the right to claim a foreign meaning for the star in the Christian 
context, making Mary an astral being. The line of influence has to be 
shown through conceptual systems. Often when the metaphorical lan- 
guage of a Christian text is examined beside the tradition of antiquity it 
is also interpreted as reflecting that tradition, even though the motiv- 
ation for its use is to be found in its own context without searching. In 
the analysis I will point out that the modern interpretation of the epithet 
of Mary, “virgin earth”, does not correspond to the patristic way of 
thought. The creator of the Akathistos would be amazed and probably 
irritated if he knew that in the year 2000 his argument about the nature 
of Christ could be passed over in favour of myths of the earth goddess. 
Without evidence of a line of influence it is unscientific to claim that the 
Christian wordsmith would not have been clear about the suitability of 
the metaphorical words he used. 

The question of the criteria of interpretation is indeed highly impor- 
tant in the analysis of language, for metaphorical language is more 
suited to awakening associations of ideas than non-metaphorical. Appo- 
sitely searching for the meaning of metaphor has been compared to solv- 
ing a riddle. It is banal to say that the criteria must be correct. As a 
cautionary example consider the picture of Mary produced in the ana- 
lysis of the metaphor of the Akathistos according to apparently sensible 
criteria by Mitsakis following the classificatory pattern of classical rhet- 
oric. In this picture there is no explanatory force, because it is not intern- 
ally coherent and totally ignores the hymn’s most striking feature, Mary 
as the birth-giver of God. The investigation of rhetorical features of the 
language of the Akathistos is necessary for many reasons, but they do 
not work as criteria of interpretation for the message of the hymn and its 
picture of Mary. For the hymnographer has not depicted Mary by using 
a store of metaphors and dipping into it according to a fixed idea to 
arrive at the artistically umpressive conclusion. Rather, it is to be 
assumed that the author’s intention was to depict Mary in such a way as 
to communicate through the hymn the view of the Church and its 
believers on Mary’s significance in the Incarnation, All the phrases ap- 
pearing in the hymn are subservient to this purpose. Thus the meta- 
phorical epithets of Mary are in a logical relationship to this purpose. 
Although what Mitsakis says is true, that “the metaphors are not only 
indispensable, but the basic devices of poetic language”, yet the meta- 
phors do not have an absolute value which would exceed their purpose 
of serving the whole. All the types which allude to known stories and 
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whose meaning is self-evident to anyone that knows the tradition (for 
example “tabernacle”, Exodus 25.8 ff: an epithet of Mary, 23.6), are 
from the point of view of interpretation in the same position as all the 
other words appearing in the hymn: their meaning is to be uncovered 
from the close context. 

I am often struck—dare I say it—by the lack of seriousness with 
which metaphorical language is approached.”° I well understand why it 
is claimed that in a metaphorical statement there is some additional or 
different meaning on top of the literal meaning,”’ though to my mind 
such an approach is likely if anything to destroy what is so unique in 
metaphor. However that may be, a literary work always has a purpose 
for which it strives, and a message which it transmits, and the point does 
not change though the language which expresses the purpose should be 
metaphorical through and through, as in Byzantine hymnography. 
When Addison comments on the text of the Akathistos by adding to 
lines 21.12—13 a layer of meaning derived from the narrative favoured 
in patristic tradition concerning the Pool of Siloam, which is not justified 
either by the hymn or by the context of strophe 21, then the reader loses 
his grasp of the narrative of the Akathistos. For the tale of the Pool of 
Siloam does not in patristic interpretation have any connection with the 
“exemplar of the baptismal font”, as Mary is presented in the context of 
the Akathistos Hymn’s portrayal of baptism. I see that for this type of 
problem, which is very general, there exists only one practical solution: 
to set out conceptual criteria of interpretation.”® 

As far as the logic of narration goes, a tale told in poetic or meta- 
phorical language is like any tale told without figurative language, if it is 
well told. In an entity like the Akathistos, the only sensible basis for the 
interpretation of the assertions found there is a narrative which is 
internally consistent and progresses logically from beginning to end. 
Theological and ideological emphases, on whose basis the text’s histori- 
cal framework emerges, are subservient to the overall purpose. Although 


26 Tt is characteristic that according to Beardsley’s recommendation (“principle of 
plenitude”) for the interpretation of metaphors and poems, when the alternative inter- 
pretations unsuited to the context have been eliminated, “all the connotations that can be 
found to fit are to be attributed to the poem: it means all it can mean, so to say” 
(Beardsley 1980: 144). 

27 C£ Davidson (1978), 32. 

28 T have made great use of Géran Hermerén’s thoughts on the criteria of interpret- 
ation, though this is not evident from my presentation: see Hermerén (1983). 
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the hymn is “just metaphor’, nothing justifies the idea that it is “chaos, 
which no one can clarify” (an opinion I have heard aired). The for- 
mation of metaphor and the task of metaphor in language testify to the 
boundless creative powers of the human mind. The actual problem of 
interpretation arises from our not trusting its rationality. 


The Concepts 


There is a need for objective criteria for the meaningful classification of 
the expressions and for their assignment to a wider context. In the 
process, difficulties caused by paraphrasing can be alleviated, although 
the interpreter must remain aware that the nature of metaphor prevents 
a complete solution. Where do we derive the interpretative criteria 
from? As stated, the comparison of the text and its parallels does not 
‘produce’ the image of Mary in the Akathistos; for example, a consider- 
ation of the homilies of Proclus will show similarities and differences 
from the hymn, but does not in itself reveal the conceptual system used 
by either author in describing the Theotokos. Yet the interpreter must 
identify that conceptual system at least in part before embarking on the 
analysis, for it is only knowledge of this system that enables a reasonable 
and systematic interpretation to take shape. The nature of the concep- 
tual system, a complex subject, must be ascertained first. Even if there is 
nothing new in this notion, it has profound consequences for the 
methodology of interpretation. 

The normal philological method—to search for sources and parallels 
in the given context and to show the influence in order to form a coher- 
ent image—is not in and by itself sufficient. In addition to this the con- 
cepts which are the criteria for the interpretation have to be ascertained. 
A lexicon or an encyclopaedia does not give them. In the case of the 
Akathistos, because the dating hypothesis is pre-Chalcedon, it would be 
a fundamental error to fail to ascertain the Marian concepts with which 
to operate, for we do not know properly the views of the Fathers on 
Mary from the period before the Council of Ephesus.”* The reason is 
that the image of Mary before Ephesus has not been investigated in de- 


29 The majority of the Mariological studies of today show a more or less explicit 
tendency to interpret the early image of Mary by using the modern concepts, and this 
concerns also the Akathistos research. 
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tail—partly because authentic or convincingly dated texts are lacking, 
partly because the research interest has mainly been in the development 
after Ephesus.°° It is therefore imperative first to set out the Mariological 
concepts, but it is also useful in that the act of conceptualization yields a 
better understanding of the way of thinking in the early patristic period. 
So, where do we find the criteria, the concepts which form an ade- 
quate and objective basis for interpretation? As a summary of encyclo- 
paedic lemmas it can be stated that in the early Christian centuries the 
following main conceptions of Mary were emphasized: she was holy, she 
was a virgin, and she was the antitype of Eve or the second (new) Eve. 
Holiness is not only a property of Mary: all the early Christians were 
holy, which is why holiness is not appropriate for defining the concep- 
tual profile. The virgin giving birth is based on an Old Testament 
prophecy and is applicable only to Mary. Therefore it is suitable for 
defining the profile. Likewise the idea of the second Eve, which is based 
on typological interpretation of holy scriptures, is applicable only to 
Mary. These two fundamental concepts are verifiable also in the text of 
the Akathistos, as well as the epithet Theotokos, whose meaning was 
strictly defined for the first time in the context of Christology. These 
three concepts form the natural starting point of the interpretation. But 
first their content must be examined in order to make evident their core. 


The Virgin 


The concept of the ‘Virgin’ is based on the Septuagint translation of the 
prophecy of Isaiah 7.14: “Therefore the Lord himself will give you a 
sign. Look, the virgin will be with child and shall bear a son, and shall 
name him Emmanuel”.?’ This text is quoted in Matthew 1.23 and 
alluded to in Luke 1.31. When Matthew relates the birth of Jesus he 
asserts (1.22): “All this took place to fulfil what had been spoken by the 
Lord through the prophet”.” In early Christianity the prophecy of 
Isaiah constituted an important testimony that the Messiah was born, a 
testimony which the Jews denied on the ground that the Hebrew word 
almah does not mean napQévocg but vetvig (‘young woman’). The 
counter-argument of the Christian Fathers was that if the reference were 


30 Handbuch der Marienkunde (1996), 124. 

31 S1& todto Shoei Kdptog adtdg dpiv onpetov: Sod H napBEvosg év yaotpi ZEet Kal 
téEetar vidv, Kai KaAgcets 16 Svoua adtod EppavovnA. 

32 zodto 5k SAov yEyovev iva. rAnpOOA 16 HyVEv dnd Kupion Sic. tod Tpoentov. 
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to a young woman giving birth in an ordinary manner it could not 
constitute a onpeiov (‘sign’).*? The dispute over the ‘virgin of Isaiah’ is 
reflected still in the fifth-century homilies.** 

Thus, the concept Virgin is basically the paradox of the virgin who is 
enabled to give birth, a condition for the birth of Christ. Later two other 
aspects were associated with this concept. The first concerns the nature 
of Mary’s virginity. Speculations on this began early, as the apocryphal 
literature of the late first and early second century attests.* The epithet 
ceindcpOevos (‘ever virgin’) is a result of such speculations. It means that 
Mary remains virgin also after conception, during the birth-giving (in 
partu) and after it (post partum). Since the word GeimdpQe_vos appears in 
the documents of Ephesus and Chalcedon only occasionally, it is justi- 
fied to assume that the notion of the nature of Mary’s virginity was not 
yet established at that time. But it seems to have been established in the 
beginning of the reign of Justinian, because the epithet deudpQevoc was 
used systematically in the imperial profession of faith, issued in 527,* 
and in the decrees of the Second Council of Constantinople of 553.3” 


33 Cf Kamesar (1990). 

34 Eg. Proclus, Hom. 2, PG 65.696B; Constas (1994), 127/145: Aioyvvéo8@oav 
Tovdaiov naides, ot thy napSevici ddiva Siaobpovtes, ol A€yovtes “ei Etexe TAapVEvOs 
obdk Euewe mapQévoc”. “Let the children of the Jews be ashamed who disparage the 
Virgin’s birth pangs saying: ‘Ifa virgin is enabled to give birth she is no longer a virgin.” 
PG 65.697D-700A; Constas (1994), 131/150: ob Aéym oor dt1 ASbvat0 yovi) Oedv 
yewrjout, GAN’ bt HSbvato Obs capxwOeic yevvnPfivar dnd yovaikds, “névta yop abt 
Svvotc”. Suws, ei dmioteic, & Tovdaie, toig guois Adyous, évtpénov ths tHV TPoENtov 
BiPAovg, Lykvwov év adtaic kai BAéne SAov 16 wotipiov VeoAcyobpevov, PAéne BAOV 0 
nap8evixov Padpa oxiaypagobpevov. “I am not saying that a woman was able to give 
birth to God, but that God, having become flesh, was able to be born from a woman, for 
‘all things are possible to him’. But if you doubt my words, O Jew, give heed to the books 
of the prophets. Inspect them and see the entire mystery theologized, behold the entire 
mystery of the virgin birth lying in the shadows.” 

> Ascension of Isaiah 11.8-14. Odes of Solomon 19.6-10. Protevangelium Jacobi, cited by 
Kelly (1989), 492-3. 

36 Codex Iustiniant 1.1.5: tig dying évSdEov detnapVévov Kai Ogotédkov Mapiag... tiv 
Gyiav Evdogov deidpPevov Mapiav Ootdxov ... &« THs &yias dertapBévovn Mapias... 
&x tis Gylas ceinap9évov Kal Oeotéxov Mapiac, “The holy, glorious ever-virgin and 
Theotokos Mary ... the holy, glorious ever-virgin Mary the Theotokos ... of the holy 
ever-virgin Mary . . . of the holy ever-virgin and Theotokos Mary.” 

37 The council’s sentence of the “Three Chapters”, quae denegant Deum Verbum de 
sancta Dei genitrice et semper virgine Maria incarnatum hominem factum esse, “which 
deny that God the Word, taking flesh of the holy Birth-giver of God and ever-virgin 
Mary, became man” (ACO IV.1.214.23-4), Anathema 2: oapxw@évtos éx tig ayia 
évd6E0v Oeotdxov Kai ceimapEvov Mapiag kai yevvnBEvtog 8& adic “taking flesh of 
the holy, glorious Theotokos and ever-virgin Mary and being born of her” (ACO 
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The second aspect reflects the ideal of virginity which took Mary’s 
virginity as a paragon of virtue. In the spiritual climate of the fourth and 
fifth century when asceticism was favoured, the ‘fruits’ of chastity were 
projected onto Mary. Therefore, the concept Virgin must be completed 
with an explicit remark that it comprises every aspect of chastity. 


The Second Eve 


The concept of the ‘Second Eve’ emerged in the explanation of salvation 
history. The idea that Mary is the second or new Eve had sprung up at 
least two centuries before the Theotokos controversy. Justin Martyr (d. 
165) is the first Church Father who is known to have introduced the an- 
tithesis Eve—-Mary,”* but probably he was not the innovator.’ Irenaeus 
of Lyons (d. ¢c. 202) elaborated the theme considerably: 


IV.1.240,10-11), anathema 6; E¥ tig xataypnotixidc, &AN’ od bANBHs OeotdKov Aéyer 
chy cylov évSoEov ceindpSevov Maptav ... “If anyone abusively but untruly says of the 
Theotokos, the holy, glorious, ever-virgin Mary ... (ACO IV.1.241.27-8), anathema 14: 
This &pvovpévns pev Tov Osdv Adyov éx Tic aytacs OeotdKov Kai cemmapPévon Mapias 
capkabévta, & dvOponov yeyevijo8o1 “denying God the Word took flesh of the holy 
Theotokos and ever-virgin Mary and was born as man” (ACO IV,1.244.8-9). 

38 Dialogus cum Tiphone Fudaco, Dial. 100, PG 6.472, 709D-719: «oi dua Tig TopBévov 
déivOpanog yeyovévon, iva. Kai 81’ fg 6500 H end tod Soems MOpoxKoi| Thy Spxtiv éoBe, Koti 
Sua torbeng aig 650d Kai KatéAvoww AGBp. HapPévos yop ovoa Eda Kai tp8opoc, tov 
Abyov tov and ToD SqEwS OvAAGBodoa, TapaKohy Kai Odvatov Etexe. Miotw Sé Kai 
YO.pav hoBodou. Mapia n THapPévoc, edayyeAropévon adty Tappa cyyérov, ott 
Tvedpo. Kopiov én’ adtiy éEneAcboetan, KaL Sbvoys Yyiotov ém1oKdioet obtiiv: 516 Kai 
0 etieage && adtiic bytdv & EOTIV Yiog Q¢od, dmexpivoto- “Tévo1té pot Kate TO pho 
cov.” Kor did tadeng yeyéwnton ovtos, mEpl ob Tag TooaitaAs Tpapdc dnedeiEapev 
pfictia, 5 ob 6 Oeds tov TE Sow Kal Tods dpowbEvtac cyyéAovg Kal GvOpanovs KaTE- 
Ader GnadrAayhy Sé tod Bavétov toicg petayivOoKovat Gnd tov PabAOV Koi TLOTED- 
ovow cig adtov épyaCetar. “And to become man through the Virgin, in order that just as 
through this means the disobedience arising from the serpent took its beginning so too 
through this means it should take its destruction. For as a chaste virgin Eve embraced the 
word arising from serpent and gave birth to disobedience and sin. But Mary the Virgin, 
taking up faith and joy, as the angel Gabriel announced glad tidings to her, that the 
Spirit of the Lord would come upon her and the power of the Highest overshadow her, 
wherefore the one born of her is the holy Son of God, replied: ‘Let it be to me according 
to your word.’ And through her was born he about whom we have shown the Scriptures 
to speak, through whom God destroys both the serpent and those angels and men who 
have made themselves of like sort; he works deliverance from death for those who repent 
of sordid deeds and believe in him.” (Note the play on AopBdvo, “take” and ovAAop- 
Béve, “conceive, embrace”, which is not rendered with full force in the translation.) 

39 Kelly (1989), 493. 
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Like the Lord, the Virgin Mary is also found obedient when she says, 
“Behold your servant, Lord, may it be for me according to your word” 
(Luke 1.38), but Eve, disobedient, for she disobeyed while still a virgin. For 
just as Eve had Adam for a husband but was still a virgm ... and by 
disobeying became the cause of death for herself and the whole human 
race, so also Mary with a husband predestined for her but yet a virgin, was 
obedient and became the cause of salvation for herself and the whole 
human race. For this reason the Law calls the one betrothed to a man the 
wife of the one betrothing her, even though she is still a virgin, signifying 
the recycling that Mary effected for Eve. For what has been tied cannot be 
loosed unless one reverses the ties of the knot so that the first ties are 
undone by the second, and the second free the first: thus it happens that 
the first tie is unknotted by the second and the second has the place of a tie 
for the first. This is why the Lord said that the first would be the last and 
the last first (Matt. 19.39; 20.16); and the prophet indicates the same thing 
by saying, “In place of the fathers that they were, they became your sons” 
(Ps. 45.16). For the Lord, becoming the First-born from the dead (Col. 
1.18) and receiving the ancient fathers into his bosom, regenerated them 
into the life of God, himself becoming the first of the living because Adam 
had become the first of the dead. This is why Luke (3.23-38) began his 
genealogy with the Lord to trace it back from him to Adam, thus 
indicating the fathers did not give life to the Lord but he regenerated them 
in the Gospel of life. So too the knot of Eve’s disobedience was loosed by 
Mary’s obedience, for what the virgin Eve had bound by her unfaith, the 
virgin Mary loosed by her faith." 


40 Translation by Grant (1997): 140-1; Adversus Haereses T11.22.4: Consequenter autem 
et Maria uirgo obaudiens inuenitur dicens: Ecce ancilla tua, Domine, fiat mihi secundum uerbum 
tuum, Eua uero inobaudiens: non obaudiuit enim adhuc cum esset uirgo. Quemad- 
modum illa uirum quidem habens Adam, uirgo tamen adhuc existens . .. inobaudiens 
facta, et sibi et uniuerso generi humano causa facta est mortis, sic et Maria habens prae- 
destinatum uirum, et tamen Virgo obaudiens, et sibi et uniuerso generi humano causa 
facta est salutis, Et propter hoc lex eam quae desponsata erat uiro, licet uirgo sit adhuc, 
uxorem eius qui desponsauerat uocat, eam quae est a Maria in Euam recirculationem 
significans: quia non aliter quod colligatum est solueretur, nisi ipsae conpagines adliga- 
tionis reflectantur retrorsus, uti primae coniunctiones soluantur per secundas, secundae 
rursus liberent primas, et euenit primam quidem compaginem a secunda colligatione 
solui, secundam uero colligationem primae solutionis habere locum. Et propter hoc 
Dominus dicebat primos quidem nouissimos futuros et nouissimos primos. Et Propheta 
autem hoc idem significat dicens: Pro patribus nati sunt tibi_fili. Primogenitus enim mortuorum 
natus Dominus et in sinum suum recipiens pristinos patres, regenerauit eos in uitam Dei, 
ipse initium uiuentium factus, quoniam Adam initium morientium factus est. Propter hoc 
et Lucas initium generationis ad Domino inchoans in Adam retulit, significans quoniam 
non illi hunc, sed hic illos in Euangelium uitae regenerauit. Sic autem et Euae inobaudi- 
entiae nodus solutionem accepit per obaudientiam Mariae. Quod enim adligauit uirgo 
Eua per incredulitatem, hoc Virgo Maria soluit per fide. 
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It is attested also in Tertullian (d. after 220).*! They all thought in the 
same way: Eve was the type of Mary. The Virgin Mary was obedient 
and faithful and Eve, also then a virgin, disobedient and faithless. Eve’s 
disobedience was the cause of the Fall and Mary’s obedience became 
the cause of salvation. It is noteworthy that the parallel Eve—Mary is not 
based on the comparison Adam—Christ.** 

I shall argue that this basic parallel of Eve—Mary developed over the 
course of the centuries so that further features were associated with the 
concept of Mary as the second Eve in patristic thought by the beginning 
of the fifth century: this topic has not in fact been discussed in Mari- 
ological literature. I regard Irenaeus’s theory of recapitulation (ava- 
KepaAraiwoic) as forming the basis for elucidating the likely under- 
standing of the fifth-century Fathers, for the theory of recapitulation 
became the most favoured explanation of universal history realized in 
the Incarnation; for instance Proclus’s first homily reflects it clearly. To 
put the theory in simple terms: when the first man had fallen in Para- 
dise, God as philanthropos wanted to redeem mankind from doom and 


4! Tiber de Came Christi, SC 216.XVIL4-5, PL 2.782: Sed et hic ratio defendit, quod 
Deus imaginem et similitudinem suam a diabolo captam aemula operatione recuperauit. In 
uirginem enim adhuc Euam irrepserat uerbum aedificatorium mortis; in uirginem aeque 
introducendum erat dei uerbum structorium uitae; ut quod per eius modi sexum abierat 
in perditionem, per eundem sexum redigeretur in salutem. Crediderat Eua serpenti: cre- 
didit Maria Gabrieli. Quod illa credendo deliquit, ista credendo correxit. “But the argu- 
ment also runs that through a matching operation God restored his image and likeness 
which had been captured by the devil. For into the virgin Eve had crept the word which 
builds a home for death; into a virgin likewise was to be introduced the word of God, the 
builder of life; so that what had gone to perdition through her sex might be restored to 
salvation through the same sex. Eve had trusted in the serpent: Mary trusted in Gabriel. 
What the one lost by believing the other restored by believing.” 

2 Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche, s.v. “Maria, Dogmengeschichte”. 

43 The basic idea of recapitulation was derived from Paul (Rom. 5.1221; 1 Cor. 
15.22, 45). It is to be noted that the theory of évaxegadaiwors of Irenaeus is not one 
consistent theory; the theory was previously indeed not considered consistent, but this 
view seems to have changed. Consult Grant’s introduction to Irenaeus’s concepts in 
Trenaeus (trans. Grant, 1997), 46-53: “Rhetoric in Theology”, esp. 52-3. In Trenaeus’s 
work Adversus Haereses and particularly in its third book the themes which are most 
important to our study are dealt with: the Incarnation, the Incarnation as recapitulation: 
Christ and Mary, and the role of the Virgin Mary (chapters 19.1, 19.3, 20.2, 21.9, 21.10, 
22.2, 22.3, 22.4, 23.3, 23.5). In Irenaeus’s Demonstration of the Apostolic Preaching a summary 
of the doctrine of recapitulation (32-43) is found. It is especially valuable, because 
Irenaeus presents the main points of the topic (trans. Robinson 1920: 98-101). Cf. Kelly 
(1989), 170-4, 376-7, 395. The passage of Tertullian, cited above, shows that he 
understood the significance of Mary as the second Eve according to the theory of 
recapitulation (“aemula operatio”). 
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death and restore him to his original state of glory. This theory in fact 
implies that God has a plan of redemption (otkonomia)* and the 
prefigurations, the types (témo1),” included in the prophecies and writ- 
ings of the Old Testament, were seen as testimony to this plan. For the 
interpretation of the holy scripture the technique of typological exegesis 
was employed,© a method which originally developed within the 
eschatology of later Judaism.*” Against this background it is understand- 
able if the typological way of thinking implies an eschatological perspec- 
tive; the complete meaning of a type is identifiable in its antitype with 
respect to the eschatological future of salvation. As for the Second Eve, 
the completion of the significance of Eve would be realized in Mary, i.e. 
the restoration of creation into its paradisal condition. 

Mary as assistant in the Incarnation plays a necessary part in the 
redemptive plan of God.*? When Proclus in his first homily begins the 
treatment of the Incarnation theme his point of departure is the parallel 
Eve—Mary. Even if the Fathers are not explicit, it is clear that without 
Mary the whole process cannot take place.°° The plan of redemption 
started on earth at the moment when Mary assented to Gabriel’s 
announcement, not at the moment of the birth-giving. The positive 
answer of the second Eve became a prerequisite of the Incarnation as 
well as of its consequences: the Second Parousia of Christ, the rising up 
of the dead on judgement day, the Last Judgement and the recreation of 
the world. So, Mary’s words, “Here am I, the servant of the Lord; let it 
be with me according to your word”, carry through to the end of the 
age, when the whole human race since Adam and Eve will be waiting 


4 Cf. Kelly (1989), 104, 110-11. “From meaning (Eph. 3.9) the divine plan, or God’s 
secret purpose, the word (oikonomia) became applied in Christian theology to the Incar- 
nation, the goal of the divine purpose.” (p. 110). Cf. also Grant (1997), 49-50. 

45 A type (tomoc) is a real historical person, thing, institution or event, which God 
himself was understood to have established as a prefiguration, cf. Lexikon fiir Theologie und 
FKarche, s.v. “Typos”. This view of the type has been shown by Young (1997b), esp. 192— 
201, to be insufficient. 

46 Young (1997b), 193: “Typology ... is not an exegetical method, but a 
hermeneutical key.” 

47 Goppelt (1939), 157-63. Cf. Kelly (1989), 71. 

48 E.g. Proclus calls Mary “the spiritual Paradise of the second Adam” (6 AoytKds tod 
Sevtépov "Addu mapddercoc, ACO 1.1.1.103.12). 

49 E.g. Cyril, Hom. 12, “In Occursum Domini Nostri Iesu Christi”, PG 77.1048C: 
EdAoyet be Zvpedv thy &yiav HMapBévov, ds drnpetioucav Qeig. PovAf, Kai drovp- 
Yicacav t6x@. “Symeon blesses the holy Virgin for serving the divine val and assisting 
by means of childbirth.” 

59 Cf. Benko (1993), 244-5. 
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for the fulfilment of God’s promises. [ think that this overall scheme 
corresponds better to the notions of the Fathers about the role of the 
second Eve in the economy of salvation than the mere antithesis Eve— 
Mary. 

The idea that God has a plan is to be found also in the expression 
“for us humans and for our salvation (he came down and became incar- 
nate)! in the creed of Nicaea (325). That passage has been completed 
with the notion of Mary’s soteriological role in the Incarnation in the so- 
called Nicene-Constantinopolitan creed, which may date from the First 
Council of Constantinople of 381.° This creed the Council of Chal- 
cedon confirmed: “For us humans and for our salvation he came down 
fromi the heavens and became incarnate from the Holy Spirit and the 
Virgin Mary.”®? The definitio fidei of Chalcedon again connects the plan 
of God and Mary’s role with the human nature of Christ: “In the last 
days the same [Christ] was born in his humanity for us and for our 
salvation from Mary, the virgin Birth-giver of God.”** 

Both the Nicene and the Nicene-Constantinopolitan creeds were ori- 
ginally baptismal creeds. In the acts of Chalcedon one can read how the 
bishops cried out after the exposition of the faith held at Nicaea: “This is 
the faith of true believers. In this we all believe. Into this we have been 
baptized, and into this we baptize.”°° Since baptism was understood to 
belong to the process of ‘repairing’ the Fall, I suppose that the concept 
Second Eve involved a baptismal aspect as a natural continuation of the 
thought that Mary has a share in the plan of redemption. The aspect of 
baptism is found in a text of Didymus of Alexandria (d. 398): 


For she is the baptismal font of the Trinity, the workshop of salvation of all 
believers; and those who bathe therein she frees from the bite of the ser- 
pent and she becomes mother of all, a virgin dwelling in the Holy Spirit 


5! Tanner (1990), 5; ACO II.1.2.79: Thotebopev ... tov 8 Huds tods cvOpanovg Kai 
biG thy Huetépav owtnpiav KateAPovta. Kai capKwbévta Kai EvavOpanfoavta. 

52 Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, s.v. “Constantinople I”. 

°3 Tanner (1990), 24; ACO 11.1.2.128: tov 8v hyd tods cvOpdmovg Koi Sie thy 
Tetépav cwrmpiav KateA@dvto. Kai capxobévta éx mvedpatos é&yiov Kai Mapias thc 
napQévov Kai évavOpwntoavta. 

54 Tanner (1990), 86; ACO IL.1.2.129.24-30: éxSiSacKopev ... mpd aidveo pev éx tod 
natpdg yevwwnGévto. Katé& thy Gedtnte, én’ 2oxetov 5 TOV HEP@v tov adtov 51’ Has Kal 
Suk thy huetépav cwmpiav éx Mapias ths napOévov tic Oeotéxov Kath thy 
ovOpandtnta. 

55 ACO I1.1.2.79.27-8: Abt h niotig tov dpOo0ddEov. tobty né&vtec niotedopev. év 
todty éBanticOnuey, év taxbty BartiCouev. 
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... in her we receive all the favours of largess, and there the gifts of Para- 
dise are assigned, and he who created her takes to himself our soul as a 
bride . . . and he has given me the baptismal font to be a mother, the Most 
High to be a father, and the Saviour baptized for our sakes as a brother.°° 


This allegorical passage shows that Didymus regards the baptismal font 
or the Virgin as the second Eve (“she frees from the bite of the serpent”). 
Didymus thinks that baptism is a matter of double participation: the 
baptized participate in the divine relationship and have a share in the 
promised gifts. The baptismal font refers to the rebirth of the baptized, 
which results both in spiritual regeneration in the present time and in 
perfection in eschatological time. These matters are contained one 
within the other: “the baptismal font ... and those who bather therein 
she frees from the bite of the serpent” referring to the present time, and 
“there the gifts of Paradise are assigned” to the eschatological future. 
Because the baptismal font is the ‘spiritual mother’, it is natural that the 
baptized recéive the Saviour as brother. A new theory on the origins of 
the Epiphany corroborates my notion that we have to complete the 
eschatological aspect of the Second Eve with the baptismal aspect. 
Merja Merras spells out the idea of the Epiphany in the following way: 


The origins of Epiphany obviously lie in the idea of Redemption. Christ’s 
carnal birth and his baptism as the prototype of the baptism of every 
Christian are closely connected, and they were both seen as necessary to 
reach the goal: Paradise lost. In the minds of the first Christians the Old 
Testament promises turned into the fulfilment of a new era: God’s doxa— 
his Son—descending to the earth, and in consequence the possibility of 
restoring human beings to their former glory by means of baptism. These 
two notions form the primary and basic content of the early Feast of 
Epiphany.*’ 


From this we can see that the appropriateness of baptism is revealed 
wholly only when it is considered from the perspective of the eschato- 
logical future—when the promises of God are fulfilled. To consider a 
matter in such a retrospective way, by beginning with its final outcome, 


56 De Trinitate T1.XIII, PG 39.692AB: “Eot: yap  KodvuBAOpa tig Tprddos, 
épyAatipiov mpdc GwtNpiav niota@v n&vtov avOpanwv: Kai tTods AovopEvons év adth, 
TOD Shypatos GnaAAGtter tod S@ews, Kai pHtp TévtoOv yivetor, 7 ayio Mvebpati 
pévovoa HapQévoc. Ev adti yap, o> eipntor, né&vta daodexéye8a tig Sicvoptic to 
yopicvata, cat éxeice tod napadeioon ai dSwpeai droypdovtat, Kai voupnV EAVTO tiv 
Twetépav woxtv AopBéever 6 nojous abtiv. ... Kai Z@xé por, @noi, untépa thy 
KoAvpBNO pay, natépa tov “Yyrotov, adeAgov tov 8’ hac PantioBévta Lwriipa. 

57 Merras (1995). 
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logically makes one see the emergence of the result, the causalities of 
events, and even the result already in the initial cause. Consequently, 
quite naturally, Mary’s womb where the Incarnation originates was con- 
sidered as an original place of baptism, a partial element of Christ’s work 
of redemption. On the other hand, the womb became a synonym of 
baptism.** That is why Didymus may call Mary a baptismal font, which 
“frees from the bite of the serpent those who bathe in it”. In terms of this 
retrospective thinking Proclus can describe Mary by the attribute “the 
baptismal font giving birth”.°? Before infant baptism became common 
around 600, baptism as an initiation into Christian life was a very 
concrete series of rites, which prepared the adult catechumenate for the 
first-communion in the eucharist.® It is probable that like the expression 
of Didymus, todg Aovopévovg év adtij, other elements of the ritual of 
baptism were also bound up with the Second Eve. By elements of 
baptism I mean concrete references to baptism or its significance, e.g. 
baptismal font, spring, water, clothing, clothing in glory, cleansing from 
filth, regeneration in the spirit, illumination, partaking of holy 
communion, and so forth. 

What I have sketched above can now be summed up. The typological 
way of thinking originally gave rise to the parallel Eve—Mary and the 
idea of Mary as the second Eve. This idea was further developed in the 
framework of the theory of recapitulation. The concept Second Eve is 
based on Mary’s role as obedient servant of God; the words of Mary 
were understood as the prerequisite for the Incarnation. In the specu- 
lations on the consequences of Christ’s first Parousia the eschatological 
and baptismal aspects were associated with it. 


58 E.g. Ephrem the Syrian, “Hymn on Virginity” 7, strophe 7: “They descended in 
debts as filthy ones and ascended pure as babes since they have baptism, another 
womb.” Ephrem (trans. McVey, 1989), 294. Proclus uses the womb figure in giving a list 
of the Christian feasts, Hom. 3, PG 65.705B; Constas (1994), 163/169—70: ‘H pév yap 
TpaOtny hav navnyiprc, God npdc avOpadnove éemSnuiav knpbooer. ‘H Sé pet’ exeivny, 
MatoOVv ywopLOV Kai Pantiopatos Eikovoypagei untpav. “The first day of our feast 
proclaims the advent of God among men. The second represents the sanctification of the 
waters, and the womb of baptism.” Cf. Constas (1994), 170 n. 18. 

59 Hom. 5, PG 65.721A; Constas (1994), 222/234: cai } KoAvuBAOpe. tixtovca od 
«quiver “and the baptismal font gives birth without tiring”. 

60 Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, s.v. “Baptism”. 
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The Theotokos 


The term “Theotokos’ did not originate in holy scripture or its inter- 
pretation, as is the case with the two other concepts. Marek Starowieyski 
has proposed hypotheses on the origin of this word in the article, “Le 
Titre @eotéxog avant le concile d’Ephése”.®' Starowieyski collected 
more than sixty texts, which are presumed to have been written before 
the conflict with Nestorius (428).© The term may have appeared for the 
first time in the writings of Origen (d. c. 254), probably in his exegesis of 
Romans 1.13, when he deliberates in what sense Mary can be called the 
Theotokos.®? Starowieyski draws the conclusion that if the passage of 
Origen had been an explication of the term “Theotokos’, it would have 
been used in the controversy against Nestorius. The term became 
popular at the time of the Arian controversies when Athanasius of 
Alexandria (d. 373) frequently employed it.® Starowieyski argues that 
the title “Theotokos’ was mainly a mere title of honour before Gregory 
of Nazianzus, Diodore of Tarsus and Theodore of Mopsuestia. ‘These 
three theologians connect the title with Christology. 

As a Christological term “Theotokos’ is known from the Council of 
Ephesus. ‘The council did not compose any other formulation concern- 
ing the Theotokos. Thus in this conciliar text the word “Theotokos’ must 
be understood in its literal sense, “Birth-giver of God’; its synonym is not 
the ‘Mother of God’ (uitnp 8¢01).°” In the documents of Ephesus the 
term “Theotokos’ is mentioned 177 times and in those passages it implies 
no mental dimension, no activity, no personality. 

So, at the time of the Nestorian controversy, the term was a technical 
expression, which pointed to the place where the hypostatic union took 
place; it was the womb, a space, the x@pa, which contained God. The 
Theotokos as y@po is a concept which refers to the philosophical discus- 
sion on the nature of God. The question Proclus puts in his homily is 


61 Starowieyski (1987). 

62 Starowieyski (1987), 238. 

63 Starowieyski (1987), 236-7. 

64 Starowieyski (1987), 240. 

65 Benko (1993), 250. Cf. Lampe (1961): “@eotéKxog. A. Before 5th-cent. Christol. 
controversies, gen. as adj.” 

66 Starowieyski (1987), 239. 

67 T do not agree with Percival (1991), 210, who argues for the “Mother of God”, 
because the exact translation “Birth-giver of God” is not English! Cf. Benko (1993), 253— 
6, on the meaning of the term “Theotokos’ in connection with the Council of Ephesus. 

68 TZG search. 
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typical of that discussion: “Who ever saw, who ever heard of God in his 
infinity dwelling in a womb? Heaven cannot contain him, yet a womb 
did not constrict him,” This question is not only rhetorical: it reflects 
the descriptions of God’s essence ever since the Apology of Aristides of 
Athens to the emperor Hadrian (117—38).’° It is quite conceivable that if 
God, according to definition, is &y@pntog (‘uncontainable, not assign- 
able to a space’), it raises the kind of a philosophical problem which 
Proclus proposes. The idea appears also in a hymn of Ephrem the 
Syrian. I shall quote a lengthy passage of that hymn (Nat. 21.6-8) to 
point out that already Ephrem exploits fully the paradox of the con- 
tainer of the uncontainable: 


(6) The Power that governs all dwelt in a small womb. 

While dwelling there, He was holding the reins of the universe. 
His Parent was ready for His will to be fulfilled. 

The heavens and all the creation were filled by Him. 

The Sun entered the womb, and in the height and depth 

His rays were dwelling. 


(7) He dwelt in the vast wombs of all creation. 
They were too small to contain the greatness of the First-born. 
How indeed did that small womb of Mary suffice for Him? 


Of all the wombs that contained Him, one womb sufficed: 
[the womb] of the Great One Who begot Him. 


(8) The womb that contained Him, if it contained all of Him, 

is equal to the wonderful womb that is greater than [the womb] of His 
birth. 

But who will dare to say that a small womb, 

weak and despised, is equal to [the womb] of the Great Being? 

He dwelt [there] because of His compassion and since His nature is great, 
He was not limited in anything.” 


In the Apology the thought that “the heavens do not contain Him” was 
directed against Stoic pantheism.” In an anonymous homily of the years 


69 PG 65.681B; ACO 1.1.1.103.22-3. 

70 Cf. Kelly (1989), 84. Lampe (1961): “éyapntos, not to be contained, \. in space, infinite, 
unlimited, a. of God 0 Oedc, névta. yopdv, Wovog Se &ydpntog Hv Herm. Mand.L.I; of 
Father tov d&ydprtov natépa yoprtov bie tlic EvavOpwnioems dnotiBevtor Symb_Ant. 
anno 345, PG 26.732C; b. of Son a&yadpntoc éoti Kai 6 vidg Oc O KATH, Kal né&vtO 
nepiéye Hippol. pasch. 3, PG 10.701B; esp: ref. Inc. &ydpntog &v th oboer yivetor 
yopntdg Thdt. Ezech. 3:12(2.703); c. of H. Ghost éydprtov, &vaAAoiwtov, roov 
Gr.Naz. Or. 41.9, PG 36.441B.” 

71 Ephrem (trans. McVey, 1989), 174-5. Cf. Ephrem (trans. Beck, 1959), 95-6. 
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372-6 a question, “how the uncontainable is contained in the womb of 
the Virgin”, is addressed to Arius.” It is, of course, an argument for the 
nature of Christ, and it must have been important, because it is repeated 
also in another passage.’* The same paradox appears in the homilies of 
Hesychius of Jerusalem at the beginning of the fifth century.” And it 
was relevant in the Ephesian context because, besides Proclus,’° the 
argument ‘the container of the uncontainable’ appears with slight 
variations in the texts of the most famous defenders of the Theotokos in 


Ephesus: Cyril of Alexandria,’ Theodotus of Ancyra,’® Antipater of 


Bostra,’? Pseudo-Athanasius,®° ‘Basil of Seleucia’,®! Chrysippus of 


Jerusalem® and Pseudo-Epiphanius.™ 


72 Kelly (1989), 84. 

73 PG 62.768 & “Apere, cing por, & GOAe, nd eywphOn 5 cydpntoc ev whtpa 
nap8evict; This homily, Pseudo-Chrysostom, “In Annuntiationem Deiparae et contra 
Arium Impium”, PG 62.763-70, is dated by Caro. It is number 4 in Caro’s list (1971-3), 
684. 

74 PG 62.766: EvAoynpévn ob gv yovoitiv ... Str tov axopntov PovAnBévto. 
Keydpnxac. “Blessed are you among women ... for you have contained the 
uncontainable one according to his will.” 

7 Hom 4, PG 93.1453AB = Aubineau (1978), Hom. 6.1.4-8: ‘H 8 napotca, vov 
NHEpa tig Eoptiic drepévdokos. MapPévov yup nepléyer naviyvpwy, Ftlg tooodtov 
dnepéPore neous, ds KAI adtdv Tov Oedv Adyov séAOvta, br0d5éEa.o801 ywpnBévte. nXp’ 
adtijg cotevoywpritac. “Today’s feast is supremely glorious: it concerns the feast in 
honour of a Virgin who surpasses all women in receiving God the Logos himself, 
voluntarily to be contained by her without constriction”. 1456B = Aubineau 6.4.6: a¢ 
THS uNtpac tov &yopntov éxyMpnoe gdoic. “How the womb by nature contains the 
uncontainable one.” No. 19, date 410-26; Hom. 6, PG 93.1469A = Aubineau 1.2.16—-17: 
éydpnoev ev tH yaotpi tov Oedv, dv h Ktlotg Yopijoor od Sbvatan. “Her womb contained 
the God whom the universe cannot contain.” No. 12, date 410-20. 

76 Hom. 4, PG 65.709B; Constas (1994), 187/197: Aedre tSopev yaotépa MapSévov 
TAatotépay tic KticeMs, 6 yap Exei uh yopobpevos, évtadBa. dotevoxwpritos éyoproe. 
“Come and behold the womb of a virgin wider than creation, for the one whom [crea- 
tion] could not contain is contained in her without restriction.” No, 18 in Caro’s list, date 
26 XII 426. Pseudo-Chrysostom = Procl.CP, Hom. “In Christi Natalem Diem”, PG 
61.737: Xoipe Keyapitopévn, tic axwptton pdcews ywpiov edpvyopov ... fh Tov 
ayoprntov év odpavoic év éavti Exyovca Oedv a&ydpntov Kai cotevoyopntov. “Hail, 
favoured one, the space of the uncontainable one by nature ... you, in whom the 
containable God in heaven was infinite and without restriction.” No. 37, date 434-46. 

77 C£ no. 30, date 28-30.vi.431. 

78 Hom. 4, “In Sanctam Deiparam et in Simeonem”, PG 77.1393C: Xaiporg, yopnuc 
EAGyLGTOV, YOPHGAGG tov Toig now &yopntov. “Be hailed, you the smallest space, who 
contained the uncontainable one whom all things together cannot contain.” No. 23, date 
429. 

79 Hom. 1, “In Sanctum Ioannem Baptistan, et in Silentium Zacchariae, et in Saluta- 
tionem Deiparae”, PG 85.1765AB: Tod [apadeicov 6 Osdc éxdpice tov npwrérAaotov, 
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We may understand why this argument was persistently used by the 
opponents of Nestorius, but it deserves another study to clarify its 
development from the philosophical definitions of God’s essence up to 
the epithet y@pa &y@prtov (‘container of the uncontainable’) of Mary. 
Were the problems, which remained unsolved in the fourth-century 
controversies, reflected in this argument in the Nestorian controversy? 
The interpretation of the ‘container’ is related today to Hebrews 9.1-7, 
which signifies that the Theotokos is the living temple of the godhead, 
because the “mystery of the Incarnation is realized in a mother’s 
womb”.** It is easy to associate such an explanation with the idea of the 
formula reunonis, in which the temple refers to the Theotokos.®° However, 
no reference to Hebrews 9.1-—7 is to be found in the letter of Cyril. It is 
clear that the epithet yopa daywprtov did not originally arise in 
typology, but was later rationalized by the type of the temple of the old 
covenant. That reasoning was needed in the Nestorian controversy, and 


Kai adtov éxopnoev h tobtov endyovoc! “God separated from Paradise the first-formed 
and his descendant contained him himself!” No. 40, date 450-70. 

80 “In Nativitatem Christi”, PG 28.969D: éxvopophOn 6 aydpntos év yopntiKd 
oxevet, év TH pttpa tig MapBévov oikovopikds, ws ndSdknoe. “The uncontainable one 
was carried in an earthly vessel, in the womb of the Virgin by divine dispensation, as God 
saw that it was good.” No. 22, date 429. According to Caro (1971—3), 27, the homily of 
Pseudo-Athanasius is extremely important in the Ephesian context, far more important 
than the homilies of Theodotus of Ancyra or Acacius of Melite. 

81 Hom, 39, “In Sanctissimae Deiparae Annuntiationem”, PG 85.444D-445A: yh yap 
Exe1g odpavod rAatutépav yaotépa. ... Edy yap ph torodtn Sivoyts extoxicon cot, od 
Sovijon yopetv tov &yopntov. “You would not have a womb wider than heaven. .. . For 
if such power [of the Highest] did not overshadow you, you would not be able to contain 
the uncontainable.” No. 38, date ante 449. 

82 “Tm Sanctam Mariam Deiparam”, PO 19.336: Xaipe, A uftpav Aaxodoo. xo.pe tic 
oboe, Kal adtOv nAatUtEpav TOV odpavay, etzEp Sv Lh x@pode UNSE ot Odpavol, od 
816. tavtiic Exoprnoas. “Hail to you, who obtained by nature a womb which is wider than 
the heavens: by means of it you contained the one whom not even the heavens can 
contain.” No. 39, date 450-70. 

83 Hom. 5, “In Laudes Sanctae Mariae Deiparae”, PG 43.489D-492A: Xaipe 
Kexapitopévn, 6 Aappdc odpavic, h tov Gxapntov év odpavoic Exovom Oedv. ... Xaipe, 
Kexapitouémn, KoKAov Exovoa odpavod, Kai Oedv a&xopntov, Ev coi S& yopntov Kai 
éotevoxwpitov. “Hail, favoured one, brilliant heaven, you who hold the uncontainable 
God in heaven. ... Hail, favoured one, who contain the orbit of heaven and the 
uncontainable God without constriction.” 43.497AB: & yaothp obpavév KbKAov éxouca, 
Kai Oedv Gxadpntov Ev coi Sé yopntdv Bactécaca. 5 yacthp odpavod rAatHtEpa, Oedv 
tov év Gol th otevoxmproaca. “O undefiled womb, you who contain the orbit of heaven 
and carry the uncontainable God in spatial dimensions. O womb, wider than heaven, 
you who did not cirmumscribe God.” No. 49, date fifth century. 

84 Briere (1985), 22. 

85 2 onbtiig Angbévto. vadiv. 
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thereafter occurred a process adumbrated by Elisabeth Briere: “Over 
the centuries the ‘container’ imagery has tended to be shifted from 
Christ’s body to Mary—a tendency which scandalized Nestorians in 
every era.”8 

The following distinction can be made between the concepts Theo- 
tokos and Virgin: characteristic of the former is the paradox of the 
‘container of the uncontainable’, yapa &yw@prytov, whereas characteris- 
tic of the latter is the paradox of the virgin giving birth. Both of them 
deal with a divine mystery, and they are based on the notion that an 
event, which exceeds human capabilities, happened to Mary. Compared 
with the concept Second Eve the difference is striking. Mary in the role 
of the servant of the Lord, as the Second Eve, is the active human agent, 
whose answer is the decisive action. We can see now that these three 
basic concepts are distinguishable. Their history and their function differ 
from each other, and therefore they are suitable tools for defining the 
basic structure of the image. 

The basic concepts are: 
The Virgin is the paradox of the virgin giving birth. It comprises every 
aspect of chastity. 
The Second Eve is a prerequisite for the Incarnation or the economy of 
salvation. It includes an eschatological and a baptismal aspect. 
The Theotokos witnesses to the nature of Christ. It is the paradox of the 
‘container of the uncontainable’. 


ANALYSIS 


In the analysis the structure of the image of Mary implicit in the hymn’s 
narrative will be distinguished according to the three concepts. Then the 
other possible conceptual elements emerge in the rest of the text and will 
be interpreted in the contexts concerned. The refrains “Hail, bride un- 
wedded” and “Alleluia” I consider at the end of the analysis. 

The hymn begins with the scene of the Annunciation in four 
strophes. The meeting of the angel Gabriel with Mary is told in the 
framework of the Gospel story related by Luke (1.26-38),°” but the 


86 Briere (1985), 22. Cf. Nestorius’s argument, “the body is the temple of the deity of 
the Son”, in the second letter to Cyril (Tanner 1990: 48). 

87 The Annunciation is found also in the Protevangelium Jacobi (XI), but it differs from 
the Gospel in detail. 
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emphasis is different. It is striking that here the Gospel’s parthenos 
engaged to Joseph is called the Theotokos and the holy one, and that it 
is the Theotokos to whom the angel presents the greetings (tO yaipe).®® 
The Incarnation, ‘the Lord becoming flesh’, is already seen by the angel, 
who cries out his first salutations with amazement. Two strophes are 
dedicated to Mary’s wonder at the paradoxical message, but the answer 
she gives to Gabriel according to Luke is omitted. The second set of 
salutations of the angel reflects Mary’s question of how a son can be 
born of chaste loins, which, however, is to remain a mystery. The scene 
ends with a reference to the Gospel, and with a comparison of Mary’s 
womb to a field from which salvation can be reaped. 

The scene of the Annunciation presented with this emphasis is repre- 
sentative of the Ephesian period, for in the discussion on the manner of 
the Incarnation the paradox of the virgin birth and Mary’s chaste womb 
yielding salvation, linked with the title “‘Theotokos’, was recurrent. In 
addition, here the respect which in the asceticism of that period was 
given to Mary shows itself in her stance, for it is her chastity which 
justifies her in addressing the angel without fear. Mary is also described 
as yearning for knowledge and demanding an answer. This means that 
some personality is ascribed to her. But a comparison with the character 
of the Virgin in Luke makes it clear that the hymn actually does not go 
beyond the description of the personality given in the Gospel.®? What 
makes the difference is the hymn’s emphasis on Mary’s chastity, whose 
significance she seems to be aware of (“seeing herself to be chaste, spoke 
boldly”, 2.1), whereas in the Gospel the emphasis lies on Mary’s answer. 
It is noteworthy that Mary’s personal features found throughout the 
hymn are presented in this context. 

The Annunciation scene is completed by two sets of salutations, 
which reveal the ideological framework in which the hymnographer 
deals with the meeting of Gabriel and Mary, for the Akathistos does not 
reflect solely the Gospel story. The opening salutations take us to that 


88 Luke 1.27: yaipe, keyoprtmpévn, 6 Kdpiog peté: cod. “Greetings, favoured one! The 
Lord is with you.” In the Akathistos translations yaipe is often represented by the word 
‘rejoice’, which is an interpretation, but defensible on the grounds of the basic meaning 
of the word yaipew; consult Liddell and Scott (1968), cf. Brown (1993), 321~7. 

89 Luke 1.29: 4 88 éxi tO Adyo SietapdyOn Koi Siedoyiteto notands ein 6 bomacpds 
odtos. “But she was perplexed by his words and pondered what sort of greeting this 
might be.” Luke 1.34: n@¢ oto todt0, éxe1 &vbpa. od yiwwhoKa; “How can this be, since 
Iam a virgin?” 
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moment whereupon the curse God pronounced in Paradise is cancelled; 
Adam is recalled and Eve is freed of her tears.°° Now the height and 
depth, which is unattainable by human thoughts and invisible to the 
eyes of angels, is visible in Mary, for she carries in her womb him who 
bears all. At the same time, through her the creation is made new. This 
is the situation at the moment of the conception, in which the reason for 
God becoming incarnate is to be discerned. From it we see that the 
Incarnation is understood to be a restoration; it is a new beginning and 
corrects what went wrong at the Fall. It is evident that in the back- 
ground lies the theory of recapitulation, which both implies the redemp- 
tive plan of God (oikonomia) and connects Mary and Eve. The antithesis 
of the height and depth (“height hard for human thoughts to scale” and 
“depth hard even for the eyes of angels to pierce”) represents the divine 
plan which resulted in the Incarnation. Even if the hymn does not quote 
Mary’s answer to Gabriel, it is self-evident that her obedience, her 
consent to the will of God as it is related in Luke, constitutes the 
prerequisite of the realization of the divine plan. Undoubtedly the role 
Mary is given here is that of the antitype of Eve. 

The first four strophes form the basis for the whole hymn. They 
justify Mary’s position in the divine plan of salvation, realized through 
the Incarnation of Christ, and the concept of the Second Eve is the 
argument for it.*! 


Strophe I 


Amongst the salutations of the first strophe there are four epithets refer- 
ring to the place where the Incarnation occurs (1.12-15). The idea of the 
“womb of the divine Incarnation” (1.15) is expressed in the metaphori- 
cal paraphrase the “star causing the sun to shine” (1.14). The sun as 
Christ’s attribute derives from the prophecy of Malachi, and is in full the 


90 Cf. Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses V.19.1 (trans. Grant, 1997): “As the first was seduced 
into disobeying God, so the second was persuaded to obey God so that the virgin Mary 
might became the advocate of the virgin Eve; and just as the human race was subjected 
to death by a virgin, it was freed by a virgin, with the virginal disobedience balanced by 
virginal obedience.” Cf. Proclus, Hom. 5, PG 65.720C; Constas (1994), 221/233; Gen. 
3.16. 

9! Addison argues for the Mother of God as the basic concept, cf. Addison (1983), 8. 
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“sun of righteousness”.*? Obviously the word yaothp, which belongs to 
the basic vocabulary of the hymn, affected the choice of the word Gothp. 
The result is an especially apt analogy because of the morning star, 
which is to be seen before sunrise. Naturally also the star of Bethlehem, 
a synonym for the parousia of Christ,°? can be associated with the star 
which anticipates sunrise. A comparison of Mary with the star is found 
in Hesychius, but it does not display exactly the same characteristic as in 
the Akathistos.°* Anyhow, since the ‘sun’ is an Old Testament typology, 
the ‘star’, even if it was a pun, emerged in typological thinking, and is to 
be interpreted in a biblical context.” 

Another epithet referring to the place of the Incarnation is the meta- 
phor “the chair of the king” (1.12). The word xa8é5pa (‘chair’), like 
Opdvoc (‘throne’), appears as a symbol of power in the Old Testament.® 
Luke for instance uses it in the angelic message, where it explicitly refers 
to the throne of the king David.*’ Hesychius relates that Mary was called 
xaQédpa, “the chair, not less than the cherubic chair”. The cherubic 
chair was the cover of the ark of the covenant, the so-called mercy-seat 
(\Aaotnpiov). The wings of two cherubim overshadowed it, and it was 
the place where God spoke to Moses.” In the epithet “chair of the 
king”, the Old Testament meanings of the cherubic chair and of the 
throne of David might be blended. At the same time the “chair of the 
king” serves as an analogy of the womb of the divine Incarnation. These 
three epithets (the womb, star and chair), referring to the place of the 
divine Incarnation, represent clearly the concept Theotokos, whereas 


92 Mal. 3.20 (NRSV 4.2): Kol dvatedei dpiv tois poBovpévorg td Svowc Lov HA10¢ 
Sixcosbvng¢ Kal taoic év tag ntépvéw odtod. “But for you who revere my name the sun 
of righteousness shall rise, with healing in its wings.” E.g. Proclus, Hom. 4, PG 65.713B; 
Constas (1994), 193/203: “Today the Sun of righteousness has risen from the virginal 
cloud.” 

93 Cf. Amdt and Gingrich (1957), s.v. &othp. 

% Hom. 5, PG 93.1461A = Aubineau (1978), 5.1.5-6: Odtog adthy Mntépa MOTOS 
énovops.ter- Exeivog Aotépa. Gufic. “This names her Mother of the light, and that the 
Star of life.” 

% Limberis (1987), 67-73, interprets the epithet “star” as an analogy of the astral light 
with which the goddess Isis or other deities were compared. 

9 Sir. 7.4: wh Chet nape Kvuptov fyepoviaw undé nope Baciréms kabé5pav 56Ens. 
“Do not seek from the Lord high office, or the seat of honour from the king.” 

7 Luke 1.32: kai Shoe abt Kopioc 6 Beds tov Apdvov Aavid tod natpds adt0d “and 
the Lord God will give to him the throne of his ancestor David’. Cf. Isa. 9.6. 

98 Hom. 5, PG 93.1461A = Aubineau (1978), 5.1.8: Ka®éSpav tig tOv yepovBiKdv 
KaQédpac odk EActtova. 

99 Exod, 25.17-22. 
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the fourth epithet “you bear him who bears all” (1.13) could be 
associated with the work of Christ, rather than with the nature of Christ. 
However, precisely the corresponding idea in a homily of Proclus is 
encountered in a context which confirms that the epithet is concerned 
with the nature of Christ.'°? It is worth remembering that already 
Ephrem the Syrian, in his Incarnation hymn, juxtaposes the Creator’s 
nature as the pantokrator and the smallness of the womb, in other words, 
exploits the same paradox.'°?' But in Proclus the arrangement is 
evidently concerned with the Theotokos issue. Therefore it can be 
inferred that the epithet “you bear him who bears all” is meant to 
emphasize the contrast of the uncontainable nature of God and the 
womb. Thus, among the first salutations are four epithets relaying the 
position of the defenders of the Theotokos that the place of the divine 
Incarnation is the womb (1.12~—15). 


Strophe 2 


In strophe 2 the emphasis lies on Mary’s chastity. In Luke Mary’s ques- 
tion reads simply: “How can this be, since I am a virgin?”. Here her 
wonder at the seedless conception is described by using the word 
napédofov (‘paradox’), a word which the Fathers of the Alexandrian 
tradition favoured in depicting the Incarnation. The phrase “the para- 
dox of your words I find hard for my soul to accept” (To napddofov cov 
ths owvig Svonapdédextov pov Ti wor] Paivetor, 2.3-4) is generally 
considered as parallel to a passage on the Annunciation in Homily 39 of 
‘Basil of Seleucia’: “The paradox of your annunciation holds an assur- 


100 Proclus, Hom. 4, PG 65.709B; Constas (1994), 187/197: Sedte TSwpev yaotépa 
napBévov TAatoTEPAY THs KticeMs: 6 yup &KEI Lh YwpodpeEVvo., év TAdTH dotevoyMpNtas 
éympnoe. Kai 6 év th yeipi Kal adthy thy texodoay Paotélov pete névrwv, dud tobtNS 
BaotéCeto.. “Come and behold the womb of a virgin wider than creation, for the one 
whom [creation] could not contain is contained in her without constriction. And the one 
who bears the one who bore him, along with the entire universe, in the palm of his hand, 
is now himself borne in her womb,” 

101 “The Power that governs all dwelt in a small womb. While dwelling there, He was 
holding the reins of the universe. ... The heavens and all the creation were filled by 
Him. ... The Sun entered the womb, and in the height and depth His rays were 
dwelling. ... He dwelt in the vast wombs of all creation. They were too small to contain 
the greatness of the First-born. How indeed did that small womb of Mary suffice for 
Him?” 
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ance hard to accept” (Td napddo€ov tig offic enayyediag Svonapé- 
dextov Eyer nANpo@opiav).!” 


Strophe 3 


In strophe 3 the angel’s salutations reflect Mary’s question: “How can a 
son be born of chaste loins?” The very first epithet, “initiate of sacred 
counsel” (yaipe, BovAts &nopphtov pbotic, 3.6),!% reveals that a divine 
plan existed, into which Mary was initiated. In fact the angelic greeting, 
xaipe, Kexapitmpevy (“Hail, favoured one!”) implies also a plan, since a 
choice preceded the sending of Gabriel. However, the meaning of the 
word ywwottc expresses Mary’s status more clearly than xeyapitmpévn. It 
could be interpreted so that, besides being chosen by God, she possesses 
knowledge which nobody else can obtain, because of her unique experi- 
ence of the mystery. This suggestion is strengthened by the epithets be- 
low, “you who surpass the knowledge of the wise” (3.16) and “you who 
illuminate the minds of the faithful” (3.17). The idea of the epithet “sur- 
passing the knowledge of the wise” mirrors the ascetical attitude that real 
knowledge (yv@o1c) cannot be obtained through philosophy: real 
knowledge is spiritual and manifests itself in illuminating the mind.’ 
Here Mary as initiate is considered as a proof of such knowledge. 

On the other hand, through the epithets “Hail, you who ineffably 
gave birth to the light” (3.14) and “Hail, you who taught nobody ‘how’ ” 
(3.15) the basis for Mary’s knowledge is directly linked with the mystery 
of the virgin birth. The light as the epithet of Christ is to be traced back 
to the prophecy of Isaiah,!°° which passage is frequently quoted in 
patristic writings.'”° In the Akathistos it is alluded to it in strophe 21. 
The word d&ppytws (‘ineffably’) is found in Homily 4 of Proclus among 


102 PG 85.444C. 

103 Lampe (1961): “BovAn, h, deliberation, counsel, design”; Liddell and Scott (1968): “é:rop- 
pritos, not to be spoken, that should not be spoken; hence mystical, sacred’; Lampe (1961): “wootrc 
4, fem. form of porns, 1. one initiated into the mysteries, initiate, 2. of one who has full knowledge, 
an expert; of those who expound inner meaning of scripture, 3. of one who is privy to secret, a confidant.” 

104 Cf. analysis of str. 21 below. 

105 Tea. 9.1 (9.2): 6 Aads 6 nopevdpevos év oKdtet, ete Pig péya- ol KatoiKOdVvtEs év 
XOPE. Koi OKs Govatov, pid Adpyer Eq’ buds. “The people who walked in darkness have 
seen a great light; those who lived in a land of deep darkness—on them light has shined” 
(NRSV translation from Hebrew). 

106 E.g. Proclus, Hom. 4, PG 65. 713B; Constas (1994), 193/203. 
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several other adverbs expressing the manner of the birth of the Son from 
God the Father before the ages.’”’ In the first decades of the fifth 
century the question of the manner of the Incarnation became so crucial 
that practically all homilists bring ‘how’ (to “n@g”) into focus. Homily 4 
of Hesychius exemplifies the topic well.'°* The idea of praying in silence 
(“faith of those who pray in silence”, 3.7) alludes to the life of ascetics. 

The epithet “prelude to the miracles of Christ” (3.8) is the angel’s 
reply to Mary’s question of how the virgin birth-giving is possible, and 
hereby she is said to be the first of Christ’s miracles. But the succeeding 
epithet, “the main chapter of his teachings” (3.9), cannot be justified by 
the reference to the miracle of the virgin birth. So, what is the argument 
which makes this epithet understandable in the context of the hymn? 
Could it refer, as Paul Addison interprets the passage, to the dogma of 
the virginal motherhood (the Theotokos), i.e. to the nature of Christ?!!? 
The word 86yy0, connoting doctrines or creeds, suggests this idea.'!! 
Perhaps the interpretation that it is an allusion to the dogmatical argu- 
ment for Christ’s nature should not be excluded, when we think that 
strophe 23 asserts that the Lord himself “taught us all to cry” to the 
Theotokos a salutation which undeniably defines her Christological 
position (23.6). The word 56ypo means also something which one thinks 
true. On this basis Addison translates: “Rejoice, in whom all His ‘Truths 
are brought forth.”!!? But neither does this solution disclose the sense of 
the original text, if the angelic greeting is taken literally, for we do not 
know the content of the KegéAaov (‘the main chapter’). At this stage I 
leave this question open, because the interpretation which I will suggest 
is based on an argument, which becomes evident only toward the end of 
the analysis of the hymn. 

The metaphor of the ladder, the “celestial ladder by which God 
descended” (3.10) is generally interpreted as an Old ‘Testament 
typology, referring to the ladder which Jacob saw in a dream.) It is not 


107 Cf. PG 65.716A; Constas (1994), 194/206. 

108 Hom. 4, PG 93.1453, see esp. 1456 = Aubineau (1978), 6.4. 

109 Retreat from the world into silence to pray, cf. Frank (1964), 19-21. 

110 Addison (1983), 38. 

"11 Koder translates “Hauptstiick seiner Dogmen” (Koder 1996: 196). It is often 
interpreted as the ‘teachings’ e.g. “Summation of His teachings” (Carpenter 1970: 30); 
“Crown and fulfilment of His teachings” (The Lenten Triodion 1984: 424). 

12 Addison (1983), 15. 

113 Gen. 28.12: kai évunvido8n, Kai Sod KAipaE géornprypévn ev tH Yi. fig h KeoaAy 
GMIKVELTO Eig Tov OdDpavov- Kal ot &yyeAor Tod Oeod avéParvov Kai katéBawwov én’ adr}. 
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found in the homilies of the Ephesian context. But the second metaphor, 
that of the bridge, is found in the famous homily of Proclus: “The only 
bridge of God to human beings.”''* However, it is impossible to say 
whether the epithet “bridge leading those from earth to heaven” (3.11) 
was modelled after it. In any case, the words ‘ladder’ and ‘bridge’ have 
the same function in that they unite what is separated. They are 
comparable with the other metaphors of the womb, and do not 
represent Mary’s personality.''? These two metaphorical epithets 
describe brilliantly the place of Mary in the economy of salvation. 

The epithets “marvel greatly lauded by the angels” (3.12) and 
“wound greatly lamented by the demons” (3.13) tell of a time when 
angelology and demonology formed an essential element in Christian 
life.!'® In the Akathistos the angels are presented as ministering to 
God,!'’ whereas the presence of the devil is to be perceived in the 
consequences of his action on human life.''® The approach to the theme 


“And he dreamed that there was a ladder set up on the earth, the top of it reaching to 
heaven; and the angels of God were ascending and descending on it!” 

4 4COT.1.103.17-18: h uovn Ged mpdc evOparovs yéovpa.. 

"15 The metaphor of bridge is used as an argument for the doctrine of Mary’s 
mediation (cf. O’Carroll 1983, s.v. “Mediation, Mary Mediatress”), but it is too early to 
interpret this metaphor as mesitis in the Akathistos (cf: Lampe 1961, s.v. peoitic, 1), for 
mesitis is not met before the eight century in Andrew of Crete. 

116 Belief in angels was a characteristic of later Judaism, and exercised strong influence 
on early Christian thought. Demonology was in the first place linked with practices of 
asceticism, which hagiography made familiar. See on the doctrines of angels and demons 
Pelikan (1971), 132-41, cf. Kelly (1989), 7; Frank (1964), 69-74; Bartelink (1977), 27-38. 
The Celestial Hierarchy Mepi tig obpavias iepapxiac) by Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, 
written probably at the end of the fifth century, is the most exhaustive philosophical 
treatise on angels which is known from the early Byzantine era, and its influence was 
tremendous. No traces of its angelology can be found in the Akathistos Hymn. 

N7 Pr,, str. 1-3 (tov Aevtovpyotvta, 3.2), 3.12., 7.1, 15.10-11, str. 16. In a more 
developed angelology the angels were depicted as impinging on the private, personal 
realm of Christians. For instance the homilies of Proclus and Hesychius do not yet repre- 
sent such development, cf. Allen (1996), 170-1. Cf. Proclus, Hom. 19, “In S. Pascha”, PG 
65.796B; “De Ascensione Domini”, PG 65.836C. 

118 Trenaeus’s description of the nature and role of the devil represents the standard 
notion of the matter, Adversus Haereses V.24.3: ‘0 5& 516BoAos, Ete axootétns dndpyov 
&yyedo<g, Todo pdvov Sivatar, 5 kai Expage thy apyfv, rapaneiBev te Kai dcyet Thy 
yvounv tod évOpanov cic 16 rapaBiivar thy EvtoAty tod Ocod Kai Npéwa ExtoAodv TUG 
Kapdiac tav éxnaxovdvtav adtod mpds tO ExtAabéEoGbar pév tod GANArwod Ged, adtov SE 
as Ocdv npooKevijsat. “As for the devil, who is merely an apostate angel, he can only do 
what he did in the beginning, that is, seduce and lead astray the mind of man to 
transgress the commandments of God and gradually blind the hearts of those who hear 
him and forget the true God, worshipping this one as God.” In the Akathistos angels are 
presented as ministering to God. 
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corroborates the impression of the ascetical framework of the hymn, for 
even though the demons are mentioned explicitly only twice (cf. 11.7), a 
pervasive idea of the hymn is the battle against the evil spirit. Spiritual 
struggle is particularly involved with the theme of chastity as we can see 
in strophe 19. In the light of Gregory of Nyssa’s famous comparison, 
included in his treatise De Virginitate, “the wound greatly lamented by the 
demons” is to be interpreted as the defeat which the demonic powers 
suffered through Mary’s chastity.''!? In strophe 13 of the Akathistos is 
found the idea that Christ, the new creation through Mary’s virgin 
birth-giving, redeems the captives. The redemption of the captives 
signifies Christ’s victory over the devil,!”° the prerequisite for which was 
Mary’s chastity. 


Strophe 4 


The last strophe of the Annunciation scene describes the conception by 
stating that the power of the Most High overshadowed the one without 
experience of marriage (&netpoyopu@, 4.2). This is based on the Gospel 
story.'*! Then the significance of the act is told poetically by comparing 
Mary’s womb with a field. Salvation is compared to harvest: “she 
showed forth her fruitful womb as a sweet field for all who are willing to 
harvest salvation” (4.3—5). The figure of field for the womb has its origin 
in ancient cultures, like all figurative language concerning earth’s fecun- 
dity and childbirth.'** But in the earliest speculations on Mary it was 
used in a specific sense, which I will discuss in the analysis of strophe 5. 
Harvest, of course, is associated with the field, but the “harvest of 
salvation” could originate in a parable of Jesus, in which the “fruit for 
eternal life” appears.'”’ It is quite possible, however, as Addison suggests, 
that this strophe and the next one should be seen in the light of the 
‘fruit-bearing’ prophecies of Isaiah,'** because of the typological ap- 


NS: De Virginilate XTV.1.22-30. 

120 Cf Proclus, Hom. 1, PG 65.685BCD; ACO I.1.1.105.1-15. 

121 Luke 1.35: xvedpo Syiov éxeAedoeton éni ot Kai Sbvapic dy{otov éxioKxid6et Gol, 
“The Holy Spirit will come upon you, and the power of the Most High will overshadow 

ou.” 

122 CES. Benko (1993), 206-12. 

123 John 4.36. 

124 Addison (1983), 39; particularly Isa. 55.10-11. 
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proach which characterizes the hymn. The Annunciation theme con- 
cludes with an idea which could point to the Theotokos controversy, for 
the idea “her fruitful womb as a sweet field for all those who are willing 
to harvest salvation” implies that if you do not believe that salvation 
comes from Mary’s womb, you cannot be saved. It is impossible to say 
with certainty whether it is addressed to the heretics who did not confess 
Mary as the Theotokos, but it is certain that in the Ephesian context the 
point at issue was concrete and disputed. 

Compared with the Gospel story of the Annunciation, the Akathistos 
shows an interesting conceptual development in the image of Mary. 
Besides what is directly told in the first four strophes, the author’s ap- 
proach, manifest in the use and emphasis of the word “heotokos’ and 
in some epithets, can be inferred to correspond to that of the defenders 
of the term “Theotokos’. The concept Theotokos is clearly discernible in 
the narration. The relevance of the concept Second Eve to the message 
of the hymn is evident. For example, the reason for the Incarnation is 
told in references to the Fall and to the new creation, a treatment which 
reveals that the explanation of history as a process of salvation provides 
the framework of the hymn. Only the postulation of the concept Second 
Eve makes Mary’s position understandable in this context. Other dis- 
tinctive elements can be traced back to the framework of asceticism. 


Strophe 5 


Strophe 5 continues the narration within the framework of Luke’s Gos- 
pel, and concerns Mary’s visit to Elizabeth. Luke relates that Elizabeth’s 
child leapt in her womb when she heard Mary’s greeting, and that, filled 
with the Holy Spirit, she exclaimed: “Blessed are you among women, 
and blessed is the fruit of your womb.”!”? The Akathistos does not quote 
Elizabeth’s words, but the imagery of the first epithets is centred around 
the ‘blessed fruit’ of the womb. The poet resorts to the ingenious artistic 
solution of putting the greetings into the mouth of Elizabeth’s unborn 
child. The prophetic insight of the developing John the Baptist is thus 
emphasized. ‘The word Qe0ddxoc (‘bearing God’, 5.1) was a cause of 


125 Luke 1.42: ebAoynpévn od év yovartiv Kal ebAoynpévos 6 Kapnoc Tig KOIAiAs Cov. 
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great dispute in the Theotokos controversy.'*° When the first verse 
focuses attention on 8e0ddxoc, stressing that God was born from a 
womb, the inference that the word Qe0ddyo¢ refers to the controversy 
does not therefore look exaggerated. 

In the first pair of salutations, “Hail, vine-twig of unfading bud” (5.6) 
and, “Hail, treasure of undying fruit” (5.7) the ‘place’ which always indi- 
cates the concept Theotokos is found.!?’ But besides the paradox the 
‘container of the uncontainable’ there is also the juxtaposition of immor- 
tality and perishability. The immortal divine nature of Christ is 
expressed explicitly (“unfading bud”, “undying fruit”). Mary is called the 
vine-twig (which in the cycle of nature is doomed to die). These epithets 
imply firstly the relevance of the theme of immortality here, and 
secondly, that Christ receives his human nature from Mary. Let us 
investigate first the question of Christ’s human nature. 

It is to be noted that the metaphors of the field (&ypdg, 4.4), the vine 
(kAfjwo, 5.6) and the earth (&povpa, 5.10)!*8 have the same reference: to 
the place where the ‘tiller’ and the ‘cultivator’ is generated (“Hail, you 
who till the tiller who loves humankind”, 5.8; “Hail, you who cultivate 
the cultivator of our life”, 5.9). I mentioned above that figurative lan- 
guage concerning earth’s fecundity and childbirth was used in the 
earliest speculations on Mary in a specific sense; thus Irenaeus, in 
Adversus Haereses, employs the imagery with a meaning restricted to the 
Incarnation. There he asks: “Why would Christ have come down into 
her if he was to receive nothing from her?”!?? The relevant passage is 
included in the sections where Irenaeus argues for the Incarnation as 


126 Cf Lampe (1961): “@eoSdyoc, receiving God.” A fine example of the topic is found ina 
dubious homily of Athanasius (dated to 429), PG 28.964-8, which Caro (1971-3), 27, 
considers most important in the context of Ephesus. Another example of orthodox inter- 
pretation is from Theodotus of Ancyra, who formulated an equivalence: “As regards the 
womb, she is Oeoddxoc, as regards action (1@ épyw), she is OeotdKog”, cf. de Nicola 
(1989), 162. When Marx (1940), 86-7, analyses Homily 39 of ‘Basil of Seleucia’ he pays 
a attention to this word and considers it as an argument for the date. 

27 The word «thx means ‘anything acquired, a piece of property, a possession’, cf. 
Liddell and Scott (1968). Besides the ‘field’ and ‘land’ it could be, for instance, the 
‘orchard’. 

128 Tiddell and Scott (1968): “&povpa mh, tilled or arable land, seed-land, com-land, 2. 
generally, earth, ground, 5. metaph. of a woman as receiving seed and bearing fruit”, e.g. 
Proclus, Hom. 5, PG 65.720B, Constas (1994), 220/232: Edonpetror Tappa, ao Aadv 
&povpa. “Sarah is praised as the fertile seedbed of nations.” ACO 1.1.104.14-15: & 
&povpa, év 116 this pdaEws yewpyas Xpiatac dag ordxyug Kondpas EBAGotHoEV. “O field, in 
which Christ, our nature’s farmer, himself sprouted unsown as an ear of corn!” 

129 TI].29.2: Tt yap koi eic abtiy Kather, ei undav gucdAe AtyeoOor nap’ adtiig; 
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recapitulation and for Mary’s part in it.'°° In his theory the manner of 
the creation of the first man plays a significant role. The first-fashioned 
Adam received his substance from earth, which was uncultivated, still 
‘virgin’, as Genesis was interpreted.'*! Now, Irenaeus’s point is to show 
that the origin of the Second Adam repeated the first fashioning of 

an.'*? This correspondence lends Mary’s virginity the special meaning 
of the earth; it is like the paradisal earth from which the first man was 
fashioned. It is noteworthy that the concept of the virgin of Irenaeus, the 
‘virgin earth’, does not refer to the prophecy of Isaiah 7.14 (the virgin 
birth as a testimony of the divinity of Christ), but constitutes a testimony 
to the humanity of Christ.!*° 

As regards the theme of immortality, Irenaeus treats it before he 
begins to explain recapitulation. Eternal life for human beings through 
the Incarnation of the immortal Word is the essential purport of the pas- 
sage. According to Irenaeus, for human beings it is possible to receive 
imperishability and immortality only when “imperishability and immor- 


130 T17.21.10, 22.2, 22.3, 22.4, 23.3, 23.5. 

131 Gen, 2.5-7: kai nav xAwpov Gypod npd tod yevéoBanr éni thc Yiig Kai Mévta yoptov 
éypod mpd tod cvateiAor- od yap EBpetev.d Beds eni thy yfv, Kai &vOpanog odK tv 
épya.CecBar thy yfiv ... Kal gnAacev Beds tov &vOpwnov yodv Gnd ths yc. “When no 
plant of the field was yet in the earth and no herb of the field had yet sprung up-—for the 
Lord God had not caused it to rain upon the earth, and there was no one to till the 
ground . . . then the Lord God formed man from the dust of the ground.” 

132 11.21.10: Kai a> 6 npmtémAactog éxeivog “Addy 8& cvepycotov yg Kal ét 
noapSévov—“otinw yap eBpetev 6 Oeds Kai &vOpwnoc odk ty eipyaopévos thy yiiv’— 
goye obotactv Kai énAdoOn ye1pi Ge0d, tovtéot: Ady@ Ocod—“ndvia” yap “Sv adtod 
yéveto” Kai “AaBov Kbpios xodv and tig yficg EtAace tov &vVOpwmnov’—ottH<, 
dvaxepadaotbuevos cig Exvtov tov "Addy, adtdg Adyos brdpywv éK Mapiag tic Et 
napévon dpOdc sAduBave thy yéwnow Tis Tod “AS&p &vaKegadoiocemes “And as the 
first-fashioned Adam received his substance from the earth uncultivated and still virgin 
(‘for God had not caused it to rain upon the earth, and there was no one to till the 
ground’, Gen. 2.5) and was fashioned by the hand of God (Ps. 119.73), that is, by the 
Word of God, for ‘all things came into being through him’ (John 1.3) and ‘then the Lord 
formed man from the dust of the ground’ (Gen. 2.7), thus the Word, recapitulating Adam 
in himself, from Mary still virgin rightly received the generation that is the recapitulation 
of Adam.” A similar explanation of the ‘virgin earth’ is found in Irenaeus’s Demonstration of 
the Apostolic Preaching (32), SC 406. 

133°111.99.9: "Ext te et pndév eidjger maps. this Mopiac, odK dv tac Gnd THC vig 
eiAnppévas Tpooieto TPA, bv dv 10 bd Yc Ang@év TpEpETOL oGpa. ... Txtto vop 
névto. cbuPora capKds ths &xd Ths Yc EiANUPEVN,, iv Eic ExvTOV évexepohoubso.to, a20) 
YSiov mAcopa GOCwv. “And if he had received nothing from Mary he would never have 
taken foods derived from the earth. . . . All these (i.e. hunger, pains, tears, blood) are signs 
of the flesh taken from the earth, which he recapitulated in himself, saving what he had 
formed.” 
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tality had first been made what we are”.!** This idea is found in the epi- 
thets “vine-twig of unfading bud”, “treasure of incorrupt fruit”, “tiling 
the tiller” and “cultivating the cultivator”; the immortal nature of Christ 
“is made what we are”. In the epithet “who till the tiller who loves 
humankind” (5.8) the word piAdcv8panog (‘who loves humankind’) indi- 
cates the reason for the Incarnation,!® ie. the love of God towards 
human beings. When we inspect these Marian epithets of the Akathistos 
it becomes clear that the ideas Irenaeus presented are identifiable in 
them. Even the characteristic of Irenaeus’s theory, the re-creation, is 
there, associated with the events in Paradise: “Hail, since you make the 
meadow of delights blossom again” (5.12).!°° The influence of the ‘virgin 
earth’ of Irenaeus on patristic views can be attested still in fifth-century 
homilies, which more or less directly reflect his original argument- 
ation. !3” 


134 TIL19.1: Tlag 8& évoOfivar HSvvéeda th deSapcia Kai tf GBavacia, ef wh 
npdtepov h ApVapoia Kai } dBavacia éyéveto tov8’ Srep Kai NyEIs, “Wo KatanoOh” td 
pOaptov dnd tig dpBapaias Kai “td Ovntov” dnd tig KBavaciags, “iva thy vicbeciay 
dnokdBopev”. “How could we be united with imperishability and immortality, unless 
imperishability and immortality had first been made what we are, in order that the 
perishable should be absorbed in the imperishable and the moral in the immortal, so that 
we might retrieve our adoption as sons.” 

135 Cf Hunger (1963). 

136 The word dvabdAAeis ‘make blossom’ refers to recreation, and the Aewdvo tic 
tpveiic “meadow of delights” no doubt refers to Paradise, which in the Septuagint has 
the attribute tig tpvetic (Gen. 3.234: napadetoov tijc tpvgiic, “Paradise of delights”, cf. 
Lampe (1961): “tpve@n, n, b. of Eden and man’s state before Fall’). Cf. Proclus, Hom. 4, PG 
65.709A; Constas (1994), 186-7/196: & napBévoc cvoitaco. 7 ’ASGp tov napdderoov, 
HOAAov && tod napadeicon évdoEotépa dadpyovon. 6 pév yap Oeod yedpytov yéyovev, ty 
bé Kath odpKa Oedv awbtdv éyeopynoev. “Virgin, more glorious than Paradise, who 
opened up Paradise for Adam! For Paradise was merely the tillage of God, but the 
[virgin] tilled God himself in the flesh.” 

137 Eg. Homily 39 of ‘Basil of Seleucia’, in which Christ’s human nature is analysed 
from the premises of Irenaeus, PG 85.437AB: "EXaBe néAa1 yodv 6 Oedc Kai mémAaKev 
&vOpmnov: ZA0Be néAw tov éx MapBévov yoov, thy odpKa. Aéym && ovdtijg, Kai wc olSev 
éxvto néndaxe, Koi &vOpwnos yéyove, “God took earth of old and fashioned man; again 
he took earth of the Virgin, I mean flesh from her, and in his wisdom planned, and be- 
came man”, etc. It seems most probable that the references of the homilies to the virgin 
earth are traceable to a great degree to such speculations as we find first in Irenacus’s 
writings, but this hypothesis needs further investigation to be proved. Today the origins 
of the virgin earth and corresponding images are explained by the models which the 
ancient earth-goddess myths provided. For stance Constas maintains that the ‘Virgin 
Earth’ and numerous images of the Virgin as ‘place’ or ‘locus’ used by Proclus originate 
in “Proclus’ aestheticization of the reproductive process with a vision of the earth as 
parthenogenetic” (cf. Constas 1995, 178). It is true that classical Greek religion and 
myths would offer enough parallels for the Marian images (cf. ibid. n. 33). But I think 
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In addition to this, there are salutations which are connected with the 
Old Testament through the story of John the Baptist’s birth as told by 
Luke. John’s father was the priest Zechariah. The angel Gabriel ap- 
peared to him in the sanctuary of the Lord and brought the news about 
the birth of John, when he was offering incense.'*® The incense-offering 
had been ordained by the Lord during the Exodus to be performed by 
Aaron “throughout his generations”.'*° In the Old Testament, following 
the passage in which the regulations of the daily incense-offering are 
given, the ordinance concerning the rite of atonement is recorded.'*° 
The place where the incense-offering and the rite of atonement were 
performed was inside the tabernacle, in front of the curtain that sepa- 
rated off the ark of the covenant with the mercy-seat.'*! Now, the Akath- 
istos Hymn’s epithets, “acceptable incense of intercession” (5,14) and 
“atonement for the whole world” (5.15), may be interpreted as con- 
sistent typological references to the Old Testament. In the context of the 
hymn this is a logical link, because it is the son of a priest who expresses 
such ideas. Nevertheless, it is plain that Mary can be called the “atone- 
ment for the whole world” only when she carries Christ in her womb. !* 


that for Proclus and his contemporaries we should ignore neither the influence of the 
‘virgin earth’ of Irenaeus nor the interpretative tradition linked with this concept, given 
that the homilists themselves treat the matter in the framework of recapitulation. For, 
despite the obvious analogy between Mary’s virginity and the parthenogenetic earth, this 
analogy did not give rise to the Marian epithets representing the earth or a place to be 
created, because these epithets were always involved with Christ’s nature. So, those 
Christological concepts—even though metaphorical—did not originate in the “aesthet- 
icization of the reproductive process with a vision of the earth as parthenogenetic”. 

138 Luke 1.8-10. 

139 Exod. 30.7-9: cai Bopideoet én’ adtod Aapov Qopiapa. obvOetov Aentév ... Bvpicuc. 
évdeAexiopod bu mavtdc Evavtr Kupiov cic yevedic adtév. “Aaron shall offer fragrant 
incense on it ... a regular incense offering before the Lord throughout your gener- 
ations.” 

140 Exod. 30.10: kai é&tAdoetot én’ adtd Aapov éni tOv Kepdtov odtod &xat tod 
éviavtod: xd tod aipatog tod Kabapiopod tHv Gpaptidv tod siAacpod Era tod 
éviavtod KaBaptel adtd cic tas yevedic abt@v. “Once a year Aaron shall perform the rite 
of atonement on its horns, Throughout your generations he shall perform the atonement 
for it once a year with the blood of the atoning sin-offering.” 

141 Exod. 30.6: Kai Ohoerg obtd Gxévavtt tod Katanet&opatos tod Svtos emi Thc 
KiPworod tOv paptnpiov, év ois ywooOhoopa.i oor éxeiBev. “You shall place it in front of 
the curtain that is above the ark of the covenant, in front of the mercy-seat that is over 
the covenant, where I will meet you.” 

142 Here Hebrews 9 has to be taken into account, for it is unthinkable that the author of 
the Akathistos was not familiar with it. The exegesis of Hebrews 9 is based on typology. 
There Christ is described as the antitype of an Old Testament high priest, who per- 
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The epithet “table that bears a wealth of mercy” (5.11) originates also 
in the Old Testament. The instructions concerning the tpéxeCa were 
given by the Lord together with the pattern of the tabernacle and its 
furniture, the golden ark with mercy-seat and the golden lampstand. On 
the table there were the plates and dishes for incense, and the flagons 
and bowls with which to pour drink-offerings, and the “bread of the 
Presence”.'** Undoubtedly the word tpéneGa can be associated with 
many things,'** but in the context of the hymn, like the “incense” and 
the “atonement”, it establishes the correspondence between the old and 
the new covenant. Let it be noted also that the epithets in strophe 23, 
“tabernacle of God and the Word” (23.6) and “greater than the Holy of 
Holies” (23.7) and “ark gilded by the Spirit” (23.8), appear in the same 
context in Exodus as the “incense”, the “atonement” and the “table”. 
There it is recorded how God made a covenant with Moses and Israel 
on Sinai and ordained them to construct the tabernacle.'* 

The epithet “good will of God towards mortals” (5.16) seems to 
belong conceptually together with the epithets concerning the holy rites 
of the old covenant.'6 Taking this context into consideration, its 
meaning could be put in the following way: Mary is a concrete 
testimony that prayers and offerings were heard by God or pleased God. 
And as the offerings were performed for all, God’s favour affects all. The 
epithet “freedom of approach for mortals before God” (5.17) for its part 
does not refer to any specific context of the Old Testament, even if its 
sense is unfolded in the light of the Old Testament. The use of the word 
mappnoia as a Marian attribute needs further investigation, but the use 
of it in the context of the hymn is still explainable. The basic meaning of 
mapprnoia is ‘freedom of speech’, which was thought to be possible 
before God on a certain condition, e.g. 1 John 3.21: “If our hearts do 


formed the rite with his own blood, once and for all (Heb. 9.11-28), cf. Goppelt (1939), 
193-205. 

143 Exod. 25.23-30. Kai novjoeis tpdneCav ypvoiov xaBapod ... Kai noujoets to 
tpvPAia oxbtiig Kai tac Bvioxac Kai td onovdeia Kai tods KvdBou<, év og oneiceic év 
ovtoic. ... Kai éxOqoets éni thy tpéneCav &ptovc évoniovg éevavtiov pod Si navtds, 
“And you shall make the table of pure gold (WRSV acacia wood). ... And you shall make 
its plates and dishes for incense, and its flagons and bowls with which to pour libations. 

. And you shall set the bread of the Presence on the table before me always.” 

“144 E.g. the eucharist and Christ’s sufferings, cf. Lampe (1961), s.v. tpdxeCa. 

145 Cf Exod. 24-6. 

146 The word eddoxeiv used in this sense, e.g. Ps. 50.21 (51.19): tote ebSoxjoers Bvoiav 
dtxa1ootvne,, &vagopay kai bAoKkavotéyata. “Then you will delight in right sacrifices, in 
burnt-offerings and whole burnt-offerings.” 
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not condemn us, we have boldness (rappnoiav) before God.”!*” Chris- 
tian writers used it to describe the quality of relationship between 
humans and God, for example Moses possessed nappnoia before God, 
as did later martyrs and saints.'*® One could suppose that, in the first 
place, Mary’s obedience to the will of God was held as the reason which 
justifies her free approach to God, and not her birth-giving.'*? Here we 
can point to the influence of the Old Testament, whose accounts of the 
relationship between God and human beings are characteristically 
related to the question of the obedience to the will of the Lord. The 
concept of napproia, being justified by obedience, could have been 
attributed to Mary through Irenaeus’s theory, if not earlier. With the 
concept of rapproia the whole epithet could be explained, likewise why 
Mary is told to intercede “for mortals”.!°° At the level of the narration 
the epithets “good will of God towards mortals” and “freedom of 
approach for mortals before God” complement each other; the former is 
seen from the perspective of God and the latter from that of humans. 
The salutations of strophe 5 link Mary with the old interpretative 
traditions of the Incarnation. The epithets depicting the ‘place’ of the 
immortal God and the regenerating of the Creator actually present no 
new aspects compared with the concept of the virgin earth of Irenaeus. 
It should be noted that, despite the metaphors of the place in four epi- 


147 dav f Kapdio. HOV Uh KatayWwooK hav, appnotav Exopev npdc tov Cedv. 

48 Cf Lampe (1961), s.v. xappnoia. E.g. martyrs’ intercession was believed to be 
efficacious, since they, having nappyota before their persecutors, had attained to 
nappnoia before God. Cf. Bartelink (1997), 261. 

149 Contra Lampe (1961) (nappyoia “on divine maternity of BVM”) referring to 
Pseudo-Epiphanius, Hom. 5, PG 43.501B. The passage of Pseudo-Epiphanius does not 
support this interpretation, because the phrase 1a ood nappyoiav &vOpanor év odpava 
Tpdg tov “Yytotov éxove (“because of you people in heaven have boldness before the 
Most High”) is preceded by a longer comparison between Eve and Mary, and the word 
“Theotokos’ does not appear at all in that context. 

150 The idea of intercession was closely linked with the nappryoia. It emerged in the 
veneration of saints, who were believed to have access to God (cf. Kelly 1989: 490-1). It 
is clear that Mary’s motherhood warrants the thought of her role as intercessor, as no 
one can be closer to God. On the other hand, Irenaeus’s theory, according to which 
Mary “became the cause of salvation for herself and the whole human race” (Adversus 
Haereses TH.2.4), could as well provide an explanation for Mary’s intercessory role. In this 
connection, it is worth noting that early ascetical literature testifies that living people too, 
who were considered as holy, were seen to possess rappnota before God because of their 
continuous communion with God. Their intercessions for the people who needed help 
took place within their struggle for angelic life, cf. the analysis of the concept rappryota in 
early ascetical practice: Frank (1964), 67-8. It is plain that Mary’s role as intercessor 
could have been justified in different ways. 
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thets, the epithets themselves are not confined to describing the paradox 
of the container of the uncontainable, for the wider context reveals that 
they are concerned with the human nature of Christ, and through it are 
focused on the salvation of human beings. When the background of the 
child (the future John the Baptist) is observed (or the story which the 
author assumes the audience is familiar with), some epithets disclose a 
typical thought model of the early Christian centuries, common to 
Proclus and his contemporaries, that the Old Testament types were 
testimonies of the Christian truth. The inner coherence of the epithets 
“table”, the “incense”, the “atonement” and the “good will of God” 
emerges only when their Old Testament context is taken into consider- 
ation. Through them the significance of Mary in the economy of salva- 
tion is interpreted. But it is not only her theological significance that is 
described, for the concept nappryoia points also to the stage of the devel- 
opment of Mary’s role in the cult. It can be summed up with the 
statement that, including the salutation “Hail, since you make ready a 
haven for the souls” (5.13),'°! all epithets of the salutations characterize 
Mary from the perspective of salvation history, which in the end is to be 
reduced to the concept Second Eve. 


Strophe 6 


The theme of strophe 6 is found in the Gospel of Matthew and in the 
Protevangelium Jacobi.'°? These relate that Joseph planned to dismiss Mary 
quietly, but an angel of the Lord told him not to do that, because the 
child conceived in her is from the Holy Spirit. In the Akathistos the 
theological emphasis of that story is on the conception from the Holy 
Spirit, but the description of Joseph’s psychic stress focuses the issue on 
Mary’s chastity. The prudent (6@gpwv) Joseph is troubled because he 


151 The word Ayéva, obviously chosen because of its phonological correspondence 
with the word Aeusdvar (in the preceding verse), does not conceptually suit the vocabulary 
of the salutations of strophe 5. On the other hand, it comes from the rhetoric of 
seafaring, which was so widely used by Christian orators that it is not surprising to find 
such a topos attached to Mary in the Akathistos (also 17.16-17). E.g. Proclus in his 
famous homily, ACO I.1.1.103.7-681A: i80d yap yf kai OéAatta Sopv@opet th apBéven, 
They té& vOta tac OAKdoWw yaAnvac boatAdoaca. “Behold, the earth and sea attend the 
Virgin, who has spread out the expanses tranquilly for the ships.” 

152 Matt. 1.18-24; Protevangelium Jacobi XTN-XIV. 
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suspects that Mary was deceived (kAewiyopov brovodv, 6.4).!°> The 
point is that to Joseph there could be no other explanation than a deceit, 
since he considered Mary as living in celibacy (&yapos, 6.3).!°* This 
approach to the Gospel story and the selection of the words (Gappav, 
&yapos, KAeyiyapov) could well reflect the reality of ascetic com- 
munities and the whole topic of protection and preservation of virginity 
since the rise of the phenomenon of female asceticism.'®° Considering 
the theological structure of the hymn, strophe 6 as a testimony to the 
birth of Christ relates to the episode of Joseph with the affirmation of 
Matthew: “All this took place to fulfil what had been spoken by the Lord 
through the prophet: ‘Look, the virgin shall conceive and bear a 
son.’”!°° No doubt, the fundamental concept of the Virgin is to be 
detected in this straphe, although the word &yapo¢ calls for a narrower 
interpretation. 


Strophe 7 


157 


Strophe 7 originates in the Gospel of Luke.'°’ Luke relates how an angel 
of the Lord announced the birth of the Messiah to the shepherds, who 
went to see the “thing which the Lord had made known to them”. The 
Akathistos Hymn’s scene of the shepherds begins with the angels prais- 
ing Christ’s coming in the flesh (7.2) otherwise it differs essentially from 
the Gospel. Neither the child in the manger nor the mother with child 
are found by the shepherds of the Akathistos. They expect to see “their 
shepherd” (7.3), but what they actually see is both the shepherd and a 
spotless lamb (7.4). Mary again is alluded to as a mother-sheep (“pas- 


153 S@@pev implying that nothing was found in Mary that could justify an accusation of 
adultery (Liddell and Scott 1968: “o@pav, having control over the sensual desires, temperate, self- 
controlled, moderate, chaste, sober’, cf. Lampe (1961), s.v. cappovéw and cwppoobvn). Lampe 
(1961): “KAewtyopos, seeking illicit love, adulterous.” 

'54 The word é&yapog is related to éyapic, ‘celibacy’, cf. Lampe (1961). To render the 
word &yapos as ‘virgin’ (zapQévoc) would not reflect the idea expressed here. 

155 Cf e.g. Elm (1996). 

156 Matt. 1.22-3: todto 5% GAov yéyovev Wva nAnpabA tO pnOev dnd Kvpiov Suk tod 
TpopHtov Aéyovtoc: iod y napVEvos év yaotpi E€er Kai téEeta1 Vidv (in reference to Isa. 
7.14). 

157 Cf Luke 2.8-20. 
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tured in Mary’s womb”, 7.5).!°? In Homily 4 of Proclus we find exactly 
the same setting: the shepherds—their shepherd as the spotless lamb— 
the virginal lamb.'°® The shepherd naturally refers to the parable Jesus 
told of himself, and the lamb can be understood in the light of the words 
of John the Baptist, quoted in the Gospel of John.'®° The Messianic 
meaning of these intertwined New Testament images manifests itself 
clearly in the typologies, which are deeply rooted in the history of the 
people of Israel and the Old Testament prophecies and their interpre- 
tation.'°' In terms of the Akathistos, the combination of the shepherd 
and the lamb is extremely interesting, because within this framework a 
new concept emerges in the image of Mary. The salutations reveal that 
it is concerned with the Church. 

The first epithet introduces Mary as the mother of the lamb and the 
shepherd. The second calls her the fold of spiritual sheep (7.7), which is 
an unambiguous paraphrase of the Church.'®* The history of the epithet 
“protection against unseen wild beasts” (7.8) deserves its own investi- 


158 Mary as a fair sheep was a concept which is known to have been used already in the 
second century, but its typological origin has not been clarified, cf. A Catholic Dictionary of 
Theology, s.v. “Mary”. 

159 “Qn the Nativity of our Lord Jesus Christ”, Hom. 4, PG 65.712AB; Constas (1994), 
189/199: nowéves tpexétaoay, 5c tov éx thg napBeviKtic vedoc roperOdvta rowéver. 
6 yap rou thy Eevonayi tod cmpatos Sopdv nepréBer0, Kai d ADKOS dG Gyvov iSav 
KeYTWVvadc TEpletpeXEV, CAA tods HEV d8dvtac HKovnse, tov SE capKGV tod Capo cvod 
od« loxvoe yevousOa, 7 yap cap wbtod odk cide SvaqBopdv. “Let shepherds come 
running, on account of the shepherd who came forth from the virginal lamb. For this 
shepherd cloaked himself in the strangely dense sheep-skin of the body, and the wolf, 
seeing him like a lamb, pursued him with jaws agape. But though his teeth were razor 
sharp, he was not able to taste the flesh of the spotless lamb, for ‘his flesh did not see 
corruption’.” 

160 The good shepherd parable, John 10.1-21; 10.11: éy@ eiyr 6 xo 6 Kordc. 6 
rout 6 KaAd¢ Thy woyxty adt0d tiOnow brép tHv npoBétwv. “I am the good shepherd. 
The good shepherd lays down his life for the sheep.” The ‘lamb’, John 1.29: ie 6 Gvog 
100 Ocod 6 aipwv thy Gpaptiav 10d Kdopov. “Here is the Lamb of God who takes away 
the sin of the world!” Cf. Isa. 53.7. The whole shepherd image derives from the Old 
Testament (Ezek. 34). 

161 Cf Goppelt (1939), 104-5, 127-31 (on the typology of the shepherd), 227-30 (on 
the typology of the lamb). 

162 Lampe (1961): “abAq, courtyard, atrium of a church; steading, fold; hence metaph. of 
Church.” The spiritual sheep (AoyiK@v xpoBd&twv) appear for example in Clement of 
Alexandria’s hymn to Christ, Paedagogus I11.29-32: MpoBdtav Aoyikav / nowy &yie / 
Hyd, Baored / ratd@v dvercoav. See in note 35 the editor’s explication of the word 
AoyiKdg. Eusebius uses it in the sense of ‘Church’ or ‘Christ’s disciples’ as a spiritual flock 
(Histona Ecclesiastica 8.13.3; PG 20.773Q); cf. Addison (1983), 41. 
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gation, since the word éyvvtHptov may signify an amulet.'®? Once Mary 
is presented as the Church, the “unseen wild beasts” could point to the 
enemies of the Orthodox faith, against whom the Church fought.’** The 
apparent ascetical emphasis of the hymn again suggests that they refer to 
demons, fallen angels, evil spirits and all kinds of monsters, which from 
the beginning of the ascetical movement formed an inevitable part of the 
life of ascetics.'® In both cases the ‘unseen enemies’ can be linked with 
the demons or temptations of which the New Testament warns. 

The epithet “key to the gates of Paradise” (7.9) reflects in the first 
place the concept Second Eve, whereas the last eight epithets represent 
the Church. The ‘Church’ is a community which is both in heaven and 
on earth (“since heavenly things rejoice with the earth; since earthly 
things chant with the faithful”, 7.10-11. There are the apostles and 
martyrs (48Aopdépov),'° firm faith and grace, there the believers’ hope 
in éa eschata is fulfilled—it is quite clear that this is a description of the 
Church. But why is Mary called the “unsilenced mouth of the apostles” 
(7.12) and the “unvanquished courage of the martyrs” (7.13)? Addison 
gives an answer to this question on the basis of the succeeding epithets 
(“firm foundation of the faith”, 7.14; “brilliant token of grace”, 7.15): 
“Because they keep intact the gift of the Faith of which Mary is a foun- 
dation and proof, and they bear witness with their blood to Christ born 
of Mary.”!® One can agree that this interpretation empties the spiritual 
idea which those four epithets together represent. But I think that these 
and all the other epithets of this strophe referring to the Church should 
be taken as the different aspects of the “one, holy, catholic, apostolic” 
Church itself, and not as the reflections of a conceptual system “Mary as 
the Church”. For we do not know that such an ecclesiological synthesis 
of the notions of Mary existed as these epithets imply.’ 


163 The use of amulets against demons is attested in fifth-century texts, Bartelink (1977), 
38. Cf. Frisk (1960): &wove > éyovethpiow(‘ward off > ‘amulet’). 

164 Pelikan (1971), 70: “As a departure from the sound doctrine, heresy was a ‘doctrine 
of demons’,” 

165 Cf. Frank (1964), 69-74; Pelikan (1971), 95, 135-7, 148-51. 

166 Lampe (1961): “&OAopdpoc, bearing the price, victorious, of martyrs.” 

167 Addison (1983), 41. Addison translates 7.14-15 with “powerful foundation for 
Faith” and “wonderful ensign of Grace”. 

168 Cf Benko (1993), 229-45; O’Carroll (1983), s.v. “Mother of the Church”, 252, 
according to which Augustine “is the nearest any Father comes to a doctrine of Mary as 
Mother of the Church”; Kelly (1989), 497: “(Augustine) stressed (e.g. serm. 192.2) the 
special relationship between Mary and the Church, the one a virgin who brought forth 
Christ and the other a virgin who brings Christ’s members to birth.” 
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The last salutations, “Hail, through whom Hades was stripped bare” 
(7.16) and “Hail, through whom we were clothed in glory” (7.17) depict- 
ing the consequences of the Incarnation, are eschatological. The word 
@5n¢ had several meanings in early Christian conceptions, for instance it 
was used to refer to the place of the dead or as a personification of 
death.'©° While the first epithet suggests that Hades or death is now de- 
feated, and that the defeat is like being made naked, the second epithet 
implies that ‘our clothing’ became possible on account of the victory 
over Hades. Addison interprets the ‘clothing in glory’ in the light of 
Romans 5.2 and 6, but there neither the word ‘Hades’ nor explicit cloth- 
ing metaphors appear (like éyopvo6n and évedd@nuev). I would rather 
interpret these epithets following the typological way of thinking. 

Thus I understand that the idea expressed in the epithet “through 
whom Hades was stripped bare” is that when Christ descends into 
Hades he defeats death through his resurrection. This victory renders 
death naked as the naked state came to mean death to Adam and Eve in 
the Fall. The idea ‘we were clothed in glory’ refers to baptism (a sacra- 
ment of the Church). By means of baptism human beings are restored to 
their former glory.'”° In this connection special attention has to be paid 
to Syriac tradition, which presents the entire span of salvation history 
with clothing imagery. Sebastian Brock has put together a scenario of 
the employment of this imagery: the aim of the Incarnation was to have 
humankind reclothed in the robe of glory, which Adam and Eve lost in 
the Fall.’”! Relevant from the point of view of the epithet of the Akath- 
istos is the idea that at the same time as Christ descends into the waters, 
he was understood to deposit the robe of glory or light in the water, 
“thus making it available once again for mankind to put it on in bap- 


169 Cf Lampe (1961). Rev. 1.18: 2y@ tg KAe%g tod Oavatov Kai 10d &Sov. “I have the 
keys of Death and of Hades.” Proclus’s description of what takes place in Hades as a 
result of the Incarnation is a good example of the treatment of the Hades theme, and de- 
monstrates that he does not associate Hades with the ancient Greek concept of the god of 
the lower world, but with Hades in Job 38.17, Hom. 5, PG 65.720A; Constas (1994), 
219/231: 6 %dng tobs vexpods ev odP@ eEépecev, rvAWpO! SE GSov eiddvtes EpprEav. 
“Hades in fear vomited forth its dead, the gatekeepers of Hades trembled when they saw 
him (ie. Christ).” Job 38.17: é&votyovtan 8é oo1 pdBo xbAa1 Bavetov, rvAM@poi Sé GSov 
iSovtec oe ExtnEav; “Did the gates of death open for you im fear, did the gatekeepers of 
Hades crouch down when they saw you?” 

170 Cf. Kelly (1989), 428-32: “Baptism”; Merras (1995), 192. 

'7) Brock (1992a), 11: “While individual elements of this imagery are indeed quite often 
to be found in Greek and Latin writers, it would appear that it is in the Syriac tradition 
that the imagery is the most consistently and fully developed.” 
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tism”.'’? Such descriptions in which the deliverance of death is ex- 
pressed in terms of clothing, linked with the Fall and baptism, are typical 
of Syriac tradition, but are found also in Greek tradition.'” It is imposs- 
ible to say whether the epithets of the Akathistos reflect Syriac influence 
at all. The interpretation of these epithets can certainly be completed 
with other aspects and emphases, but here the main point is that both 
the victory over Hades and baptism occur in the womb of Mary, who is 
described as the Church. 

It is quite evident that the concept Mary as the Church demands 
further investigation which is beyond the scope of this research. On the 
other hand, within this concept there are no elements which are incom- 
patible with the early Church or its ecclesiology. It may be noted that 
strophe 7 taken as a whole does not stress the shepherds’ scene in the 
way Luke does, who asserts: “All who heard it were amazed at what the 
shepherds told them.”!’* In the Akathistos the birth of Christ is 
witnessed by the angels, but what the shepherds actually bear witness to 
is the existence of the Church, which is likened to Mary. 


Strophes 8-10 


Three strophes, 8-10, are dedicated to the Magi, who first proclaimed 
Christ to the gentiles. According to Matthew the Magi came from the 
east following a star which they had observed.'” They went to King 
Herod to inquire after the new-born king of the Jews. Herod was fright- 
ened and called together all the chief priests and the scribes in order to 
hear where the Messiah was to be born. When he had heard what was 
written by the prophet, he secretly called for the Magi and sent them to 
Bethlehem. The star went ahead of them until it stopped over the place 
where the child was. Overwhelmed with joy they entered the house, saw 


172 Brock (1992a), 12. 

'73 According to Brock (1992a), 2, there is a basic difference between Syriac and Greek 
tradition: “Whereas Semitic tradition is far more concerned with what garments are pui 
on, culminating in the paradisiacal ‘garment of glory’, Greek tradition lays much more 
emphasis on what is taken off” This difference does not play any role in the Akathistos. 

'7% Take 2.18, 

175 Matt. 2.1-2. The ‘Magi’ from pceyoc, a Magian, one of the wise men or seers in 
Persia who interpreted dreams (Liddell and Scott 1968). In strophe 9 the Magi are called 
the “children of Chaldaeans”; XaAdaiog, an astrologer, caster of nativities, since the Chal- 
daeans were much given to such pursuits (Liddell and Scott 1968). 
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the child with Mary his mother, knelt down, paid him homage, and gave 
their gifts. Because of a warning dream they did not return to Herod, 
but took another road to their own country.!”° The Akathistos recounts 
this story, but we discover an essential conceptual distinction between 
the two narratives in the attributes of Christ and Mary. 

In the Akathistos the star is called Be05pépoc (‘moving towards God’), 
which suggests that the Magi expect to see God (8.1).!”” In the Gospel 
the star was to show the Magi the king of the Jews. In the Akathistos 
they find the mighty king (8.4) and attain the unattainable one (8.5). The 
child is not mentioned, Mary is neither named nor called mother. She is 
the Virgin, who holds in her hands him who with his hand fashioned 
man (9.1—2). The fashioner or the creator is seen by the Magi in the 
form of a servant (SobAov popety, 9.4) but perceived as master (Se0- 
not, 9.3). The salutations are exclaimed to the blessed one (9.5). The 
Magi are called God’s messengers (10.1).!”8 

In the section on “Christology” I mentioned the theological signi- 
ficance of the reference to the ‘form of a servant’ in the Theotokos 
controversy. In this context we see that the metaphor the “form of a ser- 
vant” is the only reference to Christ’s humanity, for the other attributes 
refer to or emphasize Christ’s divine nature (“mighty king”, “unattain- 
able”, “he who with his hand fashioned humankind”, “master”).!’? In 
addition, we find a paradox, which emerges by juxtaposing the Creator, 
who fashioned humankind with his hand, and the Virgin, who holds the 
Creator in her hands. Clearly this description is analogous to the idea of 
the container of the uncontainable (yapa &xwpntov). Here the contrast 
between the Virgin of the Akathistos and Mary, the mother with her 
child, found in Matthew, is extremely striking. 

The Akathistos maintains that the Magi fulfilled a prophecy (10.3), 
but the prophecies Matthew cites do not form a logical link to the narra- 


176 Matt, 2.3-12. Cf. Protevangelium Jacobi XXI. 

'77 Lampe (1961): “OeoSpéyoc, moving to God; of the star of Bethlehem.” 

178 Lampe (1961): “Oeodpoc, bearing God, 4.b. of men as inspired, esp. prophets.” 

'79 Tn Philippians 2.6-8, where the metaphor popen SodAov originates, the humanity is 
expressed also non-metaphorically: év Opoimpatt bvOpdanev yevouevoc: Kal oxhwate 
evpeQeig wo &vOpwnos “being born in the likeness of men. And being found in human 
form” . Correspondingly the divinity of Christ is stated: év popof 80d badpyov ... ica 
Oe, “in the form of God . . . equality with God”. 
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tion of the Akathistos.'®° Therefore we may ask what the prophecy is 
which the Akathistos refers to? Addison mentions two traditional 
prophecies, Numbers 24.17 and Isaiah 60.6, but they do not clarify the 
question, if they are to be taken as references to Matthew 2.12,'*! as I 
understand Addison’s explanation.'®* I think that the prophecy is con- 
cerned with the purpose of the whole journey. Matthew recounts that 
the Magi came to pay homage to the king of the Jews. However, Herod 
and all Jerusalem sought the birth place of Christ. Matthew does not say 
directly that to Herod and the people of Jerusalem the star signified 
Jesus, but it is evident from the context. So, the star is involved with the 
purpose of the journey of the Magi, and with the Qeodpdyog star the 
Akathistos begins the Magi’s scene. In early Christian interpretations, 
e.g. in Irenaeus,!*? an oracle of the prophet Balaam, saying “a star shall 
come out of Jacob”,'** was regarded as a testimony of the birth of the 
Messiah. I consider it most probable that this was the prophecy to which 
the Akathistos alludes, because we can confirm the significance of the 
prophecy of the star in iconography, which reflects the interpretations of 
Christian authors. Wellen relates that in the earliest iconography on the 
theme of the Incarnation the prophet Balaam is pointing out the star. 


180 Matt. 2.6: “And you, Bethlehem, in the land of Judah, are by no means least among 
the rulers of Judah; for from you shall come a ruler who is to shepherd my people Israel”; 
Mic. 5.1, 3; 2 Sam. 5.2; 1 Chr. 11.2. 

‘8! Matt. 2.12: “And having been warned in a dream not to return to Herod, they left 
for their own country by another road.” Num. 24.17: “I see him, but not now; I behold 
him, but not near—a star shall come out of Jacob, and a sceptre shall rise out of Israel; it 
shall crush the borderlands of Moab and the territory of Shethites.” Isa. 60.6: “A 
multitude of camels shall cover you, the young camels of Midian and Ephah; all those 
from Sheba shall come. They shall bring gold and frankincense, and shall proclaim the 
praise of the Lord.” 

182 Cf Addison (1983), 43. 

183 Adversus Haereses T01.9.2: Vuus igitur et idem Deus qui a prophetis praedicatus est et 
ab Euangelio adnuntiatus, et huius Filius qui ex fructu uentris David, hoc est ex Dauid 
Virgine, et Emmanuel. Cuius et stellam Balaam quidem sic prophetauit: Orietur stella ex 
Tacob et surget Dux in Israel. Matthaeus autem Magos ab Oriente uenientes ait dixisse: 
Vidimus enim stellam eius in Oriente et uenimus adorare eum. “God is one and the same, who was 
foretold by the prophets and proclaimed by the Gospel, and his son who arose from the 
fruit of the womb of David, that is from the Virgin from David, and Emmanuel. His star 
was prophesied by Balaam thus: A star will arise from Jacob and a leader arise in Israel. 
And Matthew says the Magi coming from the east declared: ‘We have seen his star in the 
east and are come to worship him.” 

184 Num. 24.17, 
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Later he is seen together with the Magi. In the sixth century Balaam 
disappears—but his star is left.'®° 

Addison seems to suggest that the meaning of strophe 10 is to cele- 
brate the Magi “as the first heralds of Christ to the pagans”.'®° I would 
say that as the theme of the hymn is the Incarnation, the main concern 
is the prophecy of Christ, which the Magi fulfilled. The deeper meaning 
of strophe 10 concerns God’s Incarnation, though the text may give the 
impression that it is written to celebrate the Magi. I believe that the 
great respect given in early Christianity to the wise men of the Orient is 
expressed in the hymn in another, indirect way. For in the examination 
of the structure of the hymn one thing becomes evident: the Annunci- 
ation excluded, all Gospel themes are discussed in one single strophe, 
but the story of the Magi in three strophes. There can be no doubt that 
such an emphasis brings out the significance of the theme. Obviously, 
compared with the entire hymn, the Christological or Mariological 
contents of the Magi strophes are not of exceptional significance. 
Therefore I claim that it is just the emphasis or the number of the 
strophes which reflects early Christian thinking in which the Magi 
possessed an extraordinary place.'®’ In the Byzantine machinery of pro- 
paganda the Magi scene was a most suitable means for Christians to 
excoriate the Jews, who did not believe in Christ, unlike the wise men 
from afar. 

The salutations of the Magi are characterized by their ‘subjective 
Persian’ viewpoint, which negatively can be seen as an intentional stance 
against Persians, who since antiquity were the political archfoes of the 
Greeks, and in whom the vices despised and feared by Christians were 
seen as personified. It is fair to ask whether some of the salutations con- 
tain allusions to identifiable historical situations in the relationship be- 
tween Persia and the Byzantine Empire, but it is plain that the history of 
the enmities between them is too long to allow an objectively acceptable 
interpretation.'®® Nonetheless, something can be stated. Amongst the 
salutations there is the sentence: “Hail, you who quenched the worship 
of fire” (9.14), which refers to the fire ritual of Zoroastrian religious cere- 


185 Wellen (1960), 14-16. 

186 Addison (1983), 43. 

187 Early iconography corroborates my notion; Wellen (1960), 55, note that no theme 
was so prevalent in early Christian times as the arrival of the first converts from 
paganism. 

188 Cf. Trypanis’s comment (1968: 23-4) on the imaginative theory of J. Rehork. 
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mony.'®? Fire-worshipping of the Persians was hundred of years older 
than Christianity. Therefore the view of Trypanis, “the canticum was 
written in a period, when the fire-worshippers were still seen as the great 
opponents of Christianity, and this does not exclude the days of Justinian 
I and Chosroes I”!%° demands a modification: the argument of fire- 
worship does not exclude the days of Theodosius II and his sister 
Pulcheria either. 

When the focus is shifted to the time of Theodosius, we will see that a 
war against the Persians preceded the Ephesian period (421-2). If 
historical allusions are sought in strophe 9, that conflict and its influence 
on the religious climate can be taken into consideration.'®! It is not 
difficult to imagine that at the time of the war and still long after it, in a 
society with refugees from the Persian areas of persecution, the 
juxtaposition between the ‘Persian vices’ and the ‘Christian virtues’ 
flourished, and whatever manifestations of it emerged, the Byzantines’ 
notion of their moral superiority would be reflected in them. I under- 
stand the salutation “Hail, guide of the Persians to temperance” (9.16) to 
correspond to that kind of sentiment, but of course nothing proves that 
the utterance goes back to those days. Yet, in any case, the Persians were 
topical in the Ephesian period, as the assurance of Nestorius to the 
Emperor indicates: “Help me destroy the heretics, and I will help you 
destroy the Persians.”!%? Illustrative of the attitude towards the Persians 
is also the reproach which Cyril of Alexandria directs to Nestorius in his 
homily at the Council of Ephesus: “Are you not ashamed to make God 
quite like the Persian kingdom?”!® The stereotypical position towards 
the Persians is certainly reflected in the Akathistos, but the hymn cannot 
thereby be fixed to any specific historical event. 

It is evident that in the salutations of strophe 9 the economy of salva- 
tion has been adapted to the situation of the Magi, even though only two 


189 “Zoroastrianism, the official religion of the Sassanian Empire and the ancient 
traditional religion of the Persian Nation until the triumph of islamization” (Oxford Dic- 
tionary of Byzantium, sv. “Zoroastrianism’”). 

190 ‘Trypanis (1968), 24. 

191 Holum (1977). Cf Holum (1989), 102-11. (Holum calls the war of 421-2 
Pulcheria’s crusade.) Dealing closely with this war, Holum’s interpretations of the much- 
discussed “Long-Cross Solidi” (1989: 162-7, 172) and of the translation of the relics of St 
Stephen to Constantinople (Holum and Vikan 1979: 113-33) afford a credible illus- 
tration of the Zeitgeist of that period. 

192 Socrates 7.29.5. cited by Holum (1989), 150. 

193 Hom. 4, PG 77.993C: Od« HdéoOng Ocdv EEoporav Meporxh Pactreta; 
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verses (9.10—11) disclose that the framework is the plan of God: “Hail, 
you who have cast the inhuman tyrant from his dominion; hail, you who 
showed forth the Lord Christ, who loves humankind” (9.10—11).'* 
Referring to the Fall, the cause of the Incarnation,'%° this antithesis is 
analogous to the antithesis Eve-Mary, and consequently Mary is given 
the role of the Second Eve. The epithet tyrannos apanthropos would suit 
Herod well, as Trypanis seems to think,'%® but the idea of the opposite 
forces of the devil and God (GnavOpoxia and pUavOpania) is so strik- 
ing that to interpret the tyrant as an allusion to any historical person is 
out of the question. Other salutations represent the following distin- 
guishable aspects in the image of Mary: a typological reference (9.6), a 
trinitarian expression (9.9), Christian ideology (9.12, 9.14), ascetical 
ideals (9.13, 9.15~-16) and the attitude towards the Persians (9.16). 

The epithet “mother of the star that never sets” (9.6) is typological, 
because the ‘star’ refers to the ‘star of Jacob’, originating in an Old 
Testament prophecy.'®” The “bright dawn of the mystical day” (9.7) is a 
poetical paraphrase of the birth of Christ from Mary. The ‘day’ is an 
analogy of light or the sun, the attributes of Christ. The word pwotikdg 
(‘mystical’) refers to the divinity of Christ, and should perhaps be linked 
together with the following two epithets, “you who closed the furnace of 
deception” (9.8) and “you who protect the initiates of the Trinity” 
(9.9).'% They allude to the Zoroastrian religion, but the idea is not quite 
clear on the level of the narration of the hymn. 

In Homily 5, which praises the Theotokos, Proclus counts the 
miracles related to the virgin birth: “The fire in Babylon stood in awe 
before the number of the Trinity.”'®? This fire refers to the fire which 
had no power over the three men whom King Nebuchadnezzar of 
Babylon had thrown into a furnace of blazing fire, as Daniel de- 


194 Cf Lampe (1961): topavvog and dxavOpenia, in reference to the devil; p1A- 
avOparia and oAdv8peanos, in reference to God and Christ. 

195 Proclus, Hom. 1, PG 65.688C; ACO 1.1.106.11-16: ob xepreidev totvev én nod thy 
gbvow twpeawovpévny O —boer Bactreds, odK aOKEV ei¢ téAO¢ civar 16 SraPdA@ 
drevOovov 6 piAoixtippev Vedc. “So our natural king did not allow our nature to remain 
for ever under tyranny. The merciful God did not permit us to remain subject to the 
devil to the end.” 

196 Trypanis (1968), 23. 

'97 Num. 24.17. 

198 Lampe (1961): “uvotiKds, 2.a Trinity itself is called pootucn.” 

199 Hom. 5, PG 65.720A; Constas (1994), 219/231: 16 mop év BoPvA@vi Tpicdo¢ 
cp Bpov 75é00n. 
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scribes.”"° On the basis of this Old Testament passage the epithet “you 
who protect the initiates of the Trinity” seems to be explainable. Baby- 
lon is mentioned explicitly in the hymn (10.2). Proclus’s statement 
suggests that the three men were considered as the type of the Trinity, 
but the idea of Proclus is that the miracle of the virgin birth is to be 
compared with the miracle of those three men, who symbolize the 
Trinity. I take the “protector” (pvAdttovoa, 9.9) to refer to the virgin 
birth,” and the “initiates of the Trinity” to refer through the type to the 
divine nature of Christ, who is one of the Holy Trinity. When the 
epithet “you who closed the furnace of deception” (9.8) is taken into 
account, the totality gives the impression that there is a level of hidden 
meaning, concerned with some heresy of the Trinity. Nothing in the 
context points particularly to the Arian heresy. Instead, in a hymn 
whose emergence is involved with the Nestorian controversy, an allusion 
to the claim of Nestorius’s opponents could be possible. If so, it goes 
back to the ‘two sons theory’, to the accusation that Nestorius’s teaching 
of the nature of Christ implies a quaternity instead of the trinity.?° 

In the salutations of 9.12—15 Christian ideology is mixed with asceti- 
cal reflections, a mixture which represents the superiority of Christianity 
over paganism (“Hail, deliverance from the pagan worship”, 9.12; 
“Hail, liberation from miry deeds”, 9.13). Therefore it is not surprising 
to find ascetical Christian virtues (no8eta. ‘freedom from passions’ and 
GO@pocdvn ‘prudence’) as if the Persians, who were considered im- 
moderate libertines, had desired them (“Hail, you who released us from 
the flame of passions”, 9.15; “Hail, guide of the Persians to temper- 
ance”, 9.16). It is natural that the fire-cult appears in this context (“Hail, 
you who quenched the worship of fire”, 9.14). At the end of the 
narration the Magi utter a prophecy of the universal meaning of Mary: 
“Hail, joy of all generations” (9.17), which is associated with Mary’s own 
words, “From now on all generations will call me blessed”.?° 


200 Dan. 3, esp. 21-8. 

201 Cf. 13.1-4 (note the word pvAdkac). 

202 Eg Proclus, Hom. 1, PG 65.689A; ACO I.1.1.106.22-5: ei &AAO¢ 6 Xprords Kai 
GAos 6 Oebs Adyos, OdKETL THLE, GAAS TEtpac. UN GxioNSs TOV THs OiKOVOpIaAs xLTHVA TOV 
avabev dpavtdv: pn pabntedons Apeia. “If Christ and God the Word are not the same 
person, there is no more trinity; there is a quaternity. Do not rend the tunic of the 
Incarnation which is woven from above. Be not a pupil of Arius.” 

203 Cf. Luke 2.45. 
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In spite of the various aspects the salutations represent, the image of 
Mary is coherent, because the Persian theme holds the different ele- 
ments together. The epithet based on typology (9.6) is concerned with 
the divinity of Christ and comes closest to the concept Theotokos, like- 
wise verses 9.7 and 9.10 as referring to the nature of Christ. Verses 9.8 
and 9.10-11 represent the concept Second Eve, verses 9.12-17 the 
Second Eve in a ‘Persian adaptation’, upon which are projected the atti- 
tude towards the Persians and the ascetical virtues. 


Strophe 11 


According to Matthew Joseph took the child and his mother and fled to 
Egypt in order to avoid Herod, who attempted to destroy the child.” 
Strophe 11 does not reflect that story. Instead, it owes its idea to an 
apocryphal text, the Pseudevangelium Matthei.? There is a story of an inci- 
dent in Sotinen, an Egyptian town, in whose temple 365 idols fell in 
pieces to the ground when Mary entered it with her child.” The 
Akathistos alludes to that story (“for her idols, O Saviour, fell down un- 
able to endure your power”, 11.34), and ultimately to a prophecy of 
Isaiah, which Pseudevangelium Matthei quotes.2"” Pseudevangelium Matthei tells 
that all the people of Sotinen “believed in the Lord God through Jesus 
Christ”.?° It is not clear whether the Akathistos alludes to the people of 
Sotinen by “those who were saved from them” ie. the idols (11.5), and 
who cry the salutations to the Theotokos. Be that as it may, in Pseudevan- 
gelium Matthei their adoration is directed to the child, whereas in the 
Akathistos the addressee of their gratitude is Mary. This shift is interest- 
ing, because on the basis of the introduction (9.14) one would expect 
the salutations to be addressed to the Saviour. If ever a passage of the 
Akathistos gives the impression that there was once an ancient hymn to 
which the salutations were added, it is this one.?°? But the matter is 
simply explained by the poetical structure of the hymn—by the principle 


204 Matt. 2.13-15. 
205 This apocryphal text seems to have been composed before the third century in 
re cf. Elliott (1993), 19; Schneemelcher (1990), 309. 
eudevangelium Matthe XXIL- XX. 
204 ca Matthei XXII. 
208 Pseudevangelium Matthei XXIV. 
209 Cf. Maas (1905), 644. 
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that the salutations of the odd strophes are addressed to Mary. On the 
other hand, this ‘illogical’ attribution of the salutations, and especially 
the content of them, bears witness to a certain stage of Mariology. Once 
it was possible to call Mary the “rock, giving water to those who thirst 
for life” (11.11), in other words, to employ an epithet which unquestion- 
ably is identified with Christ,*!° the notion of Mary as the prerequisite of 
the Incarnation must have been well established. 

The first four epithets, the “elevation of humans” (11.6), the “down- 
fall of demons” (11.7), “you who trampled upon the delusion of error” 
(11.8), and “you who refuted the deceit of the idols” (11.9), can be seen 
as allusions to the story of Pseudevangelium Maitthei, but it is obvious that 
they describe a consequence of the Fall. That is nothing less than the 
victory of the light of truth over the darkness of falsehood (11.14) 
through the Incarnation, an idea which, seen from the Mariological 
viewpoint, is conceptually linked with the Second Eve. While the 
liberation of Egypt from idolatry is treated up to verse 11.9, the rest of 
the epithets deal with the liberation of the people of Israel from Egypt. 

With one exception (11.15) the epithets of 11.10-17 refer to the 
passages of the Exodus, which in patristic tradition were interpreted as 
prefigurations or types. For this reason the following epithets may be 
called typological: the “sea that drowned the spiritual Pharaoh” 
(11.10);?!! the “rock, giving water to those who thirst for life” (11.1 1);?" 
the “pillar of fire, guiding those in darkness” (11.12);'8 the “protection 
of the world, wider than the cloud” (11.13), “food, following after 
manna” (11.14 );*!* “promised land ... from whom flow milk and 
honey” (11.16—17).?!° As a type was understood to constitute a testimony 
of Christ, each of these epithets should refer to the relationship between 
Christ and Mary. In a careful reading it becomes evident that the epi- 
thets do not focus on that relationship. What does this indicate? 

At the time of the composition of the Akathistos there was a wide- 
spread consensus on the interpretations of the most common types of 


210 1 Cor. 10.4: Extwov yap &x nvevpatixfic &koAovBobone nétpac,  nétpa Sz Fv 6 
Xpiotdg, “For they drank from the spiritual rock that followed them, and the rock was 
Christ.” 

211 Exod. 14.27-30. 

212 Exod. 17.3-6; Num. 20.6-16; Deut. 8.15. 

213 Exod. 13.21-2; 14.19-20, cf. Num, 9.15-23. 

214 Exod. 16.13-15, 31, 35. 

215 Exod. 3.17, 33.1-3, Lev. 20.24. 
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Exodus,”!® so that one would suppose that the words ‘sea’, ‘Pharaoh’, 
‘rock’, ‘cloud’, ‘manna’ in the Marian epithets carry the meanings set 
out by Theodoret of Cyrrhus with reference to 1 Corinthians 10.2~4.7!” 
Yet this does not tell us why they are selected to represent Mary in the 
Akathistos. However, if a typological interpretation of the epithets of 
11.10-14 is nonetheless attempted, there are in fact parallels which clar- 
ify the thinking of the Fathers. The first example is from Gregory of 
Nyssa’s De Vita Moysts, an allegorical treatise on ascetical life. The follow- 
ing passage, relating Gregory’s teaching on the heavenly bread, the 
manna, brings out an argument which is relevant to our understanding 
of the typological epithets in the Akathistos: 


You no doubt perceive the true food in the figure of the history: The bread 
which came from heaven is not some incorporeal thing. ... Neither 
ploughing nor sowing produced the body of this bread, but the earth 
which remained unchanged was found full of this divine food, of which the 
hungry partake. This miracle teaches in anticipation the mystery of the 
Virgin. This bread, then, that does not come from the earth is the 
Word.”2!8 


This demonstrates that Gregory regards the manna as a type of the 
Word incarnate born of the Virgin. Apart from this interpretation, 
Gregory states explicitly that the miracle of the manna prefigures the 


216 Much of the teachings of Clement of Alexandria, Philo, Origen, Eusebius of 
Caesarea, Didymus of Alexandria, Gregory of Nyssa, Diodore of Tarsus, John Chryso- 
stom, Theodore of Mopsuestia etc. recurs in Theodoret of Cyrrhus’s Quaestiones in 
edie cf. Encyclopedia of the Early Church, s.v. “Exodus II”. 

” Quaestiones in Exodum, PG 80.257AB: tonov éxe1 tH¢ KoADLBHOpAS # h OdAatta: h Se 
vepéAn, tod mvedvpatoc: 6 8 Mwofig, tod Latiiposg Xpiotod- tod otavpod é, 7 PaBdoc- 
200 S1aPdA0v, 6 Papaw- tv Sarpdvev, oi Aiybrttor: tH SE p&vva, tig Beiag tpo@TAs, 7 
8é tig nétpac Uw, tod CMmpiov aipatos “Qonep yap éxeivor peta 10 d1aBfivon tiv 
EpvOpav OdAaccay, Kai tig Eévng tpog*ic, Kai tod napaddEov arhAavoav vepotos: 
obtms hic peté 16 GwTplov Péxticopa tHv Oeiov petoAaLBdvopev pvothpiav. “The 
sea is the type of the baptismal font; the cloud of the Spirit, Moses of the Saviour Christ; 
the rod of the cross; Pharaoh of the devil; the Egyptians of the demons; the manna of 
divine food; the water from the rock of the blood of the Saviour. As those [Israelites], 
after having crossed the Red Sea, marched away by means of strange food and para- 
doxal springs, so we after the baptism of Christ partake in divine mysteries.” 

218 Gregory of Nyssa (trans. Malherbe and Ferguson, 1978), 88; 1.13940: Noeig be 
navtas thy GAnO7 tabtnv BpGow 516 tod Kata tH iotoptav aiviypwatog, 611 6 &ptos, 6 €E 
obpavod KotarBa, | obdK dompatov cal xXpTWO tot. ... To 88 cpa tobtov tod &ptov ote 
dpoors ovte oxopa eyedprnoey, GAN’ vi. ota éoti peivaca, TANPNS ebpioxerar This 
tovoebtns Oeiac TPOETIG, Tig Ol mewGvtes HETEXOVOL, TH KATE TV TlopOévov pvOTHpIov Celred 
Tig Savpatonoting tavtns xporaSevdpevor. Odtos toivov b &yedhpyntos &ptos Kol Adyoc 
sort. 
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‘mystery of the Virgin’. This idea has a parallel in a homily of Proclus, 
who employs the figures of Exodus in order to emphasize the mystery of 
the Incarnation: 


What sort of a miracle is amazing? Heaven raining bread or God wearing 
flesh? Clouds raining upon quails or the Virgin bringing forth the Word 
incarnate? The sea, divided as a passage, or virginity, not spoilt, after the 
birth-giving? The rod making the rock flow as springs or the cross sanctify- 
ing the world? The rod of Aaron growing fruit or the Virgin, knowing no 
wedlock, gushing forth milk? The pillar of cloud or the star which shines 
more brilliant than the sun? Respect the miracles and worship the Incar- 
nate! 


This passage implies that to Proclus each one of the types of Exodus, 
each miracle he happens to mention, bears witness to the mystery of the 
Incarnation, or to be more precise, to the different aspects of the Incar- 
nation. I think that such is the justification for the use of the typology in 
the epithets of 11.10—14. If the typological way of thinking of Proclus is 
further followed, the land of promise (11.16-17) or the goal of the 
journey of the Israelites, should be likened to the Incarnation, in which 
the promise of salvation God gave to the people of Israel is seen to be 
fulfilled. Once the fulfilment or the Incarnation occurs in Mary, she can 
be called the promised land. From the eschatological point of view the 
typological epithets really point to the relationship between Christ and 
Mary. Even so, it is very clear that they do not primarily focus on that 
relationship, and the Christological image of Mary, which they shape, 
does not exhaust the picture the epithets of 11.6—-17 display. 

If we now investigate the epithets purely on the basis of the narration, 
there comes into view a vision of people who are travelling towards the 
promised land under the protection of Mary (11.12—13). We could ask 
who those people are. To give perspective to the matter, I will begin 
with a treatise on chastity, which does not speak about Mary. It is the 
Symposium of Methodius of Olympus (d. 312), a work which is of a 
certain relevance to the study of the Akathistos, because it had a pro- 


219 TIpdxAov “Apxtemioxénov Kavotavtivoundrews cic tb yevéBArov tod Kvpiov Adv 
Inood Xprotod in: Martin (1941), 44-51 (Caro 1971-3: no. 29, date March 431): 47-8: 
Hoiov Oodpa eig KatdénAntnv; obpavds &ptov Bpéxav 7 Cedv capKopdpov; vegéAon 
dptvyountpav éxopBpodoar 7 napBévoc Adyov cecapatapevoy anoKujoaca; OéAacc0 
SiaPdoer oxiCopévn f rapOevia petd& toKov ph oOerpopévn; HaBSo¢ nétpav nomouca 
THyEoor vapwata 7] otavpds Kdopov ayidCav; Pk BSo¢g "Acpov PAaoté&vovce, Kaprov 7 
napQévos aneipdyapog yoOAa mnyaCovoa; otdAog vepeAnc 7} Gothp drip tov iALov 
Adpnov; AisécOntt 1 Oarbpata Kai npooKbvycov tov capKkabévta. 
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found influence on the stream of ascetical thought.””° In the Symposium a 
virgin’s life is presented as follows: 


For just as the Israelites of those days first travelled from the border of 
Egypt and came to the Tabernacles, and after departing from here again 
they came to the Promised Land, so it is with us. Setting out from here 
and making my way from the Egypt of this life . . . I shall arrive in heaven, 
just as the Jews after the rest of the Tabernacles came to the Promised 
Land.” 


Such, then, is according to Methodius the earthly journey of a virgin 
towards heaven—like the journey of the Israelites from Egypt to the 
land of promise. Methodius is convinced that only the chaste can enter 
heaven, therefore it is not surprising that the ‘church of Methodius’ has 
been characterized as a community of virgins.”” 

Let us go back to the Akathistos. Thematically enthusiasm for virgin- 
ity and chastity is clearly to be seen in the hymn, comparable to the 
ascetical idealism of the Symposium. However, from the Akathistos one 
cannot infer that those who are on their journey to heaven under the 
protection of Mary are just virgins, for the hymn proclaims that the 


whole world is participating: “Hail, protection of the world, wider than 


the cloud” (11.13), which definitely points to Christians in general.”” 


Thus ultimately the epithet of 11.13 is concerned with the Church. With 
this observation the epithets from Exodus 11.10-14 unfold im the 
tradition as exemplified by Theodoret: the “sea that drowned the spiri- 


220 Methodius, The Symposium (trans. Musurillo, 1958), 3. 

221 SC 95, 280: “Qonep yap, 8G eMBovtec tv Spwv éketvev THs Aiyontov wdevoav 
Kp@tov Kai HABov eic tag oxnvic KéxeiBev dndpavtes néAtw AABov eic thy Yi th¢ éx- 
ayyeniag, ovta 6) Kai hweic. ‘OSevcaca yup évtedOev Kai &erBodoa Koeye th Aiyoxtov 
tobtov tod Biov ... eita adBic é éxopévy tT SiednaAvOdti “tod. obpavovg * Inood i Epropar 
nOdwv xaOdnep KaKeivolr pete Thy &vanavow Tig OKNVvORNyias cig THY yiV Ths éx- 
ayyeAtac, tods obpavous. ‘The Tabernacles’ is Methodius’s allegory of chaste life. To put 
it very simply: those who are devoted to virginity and have cultivated their chastity by 
decorating their tabernacles (ie. bodies) with the boughs of the chaste tree can be 
counted among the saints who celebrate the Feast of Tabernacle in heaven, cf. SC 95, 
131-40. 

222 Musurillo (in Methodius, The Symposium), 18-19: “this bride is the Church, our 
Mother, and she is attended by the community of virgins on earth as she will be one day 
in heaven.” Methodius’s highly allegorical exegesis of Revelation 12, in which “the 
woinan clothed with the sun” is interpreted as the Church (cf. ibid. 109 ff.) proves that 
the Church was called the Mother, Jerusalem, the Bride, the Mount Sion, the Temple 
and God’s Tabernacle. Apparently the Akathistos reflects neither Methodius’s interpreta- 
tion nor Revelation 12. 

223 Of e.g. Heb. 11.13-16. 
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tual Pharaoh” (11.10) refers to the baptismal font, which drowned the 
devil;?** “rock, giving water to those who thirst for life” (11.11) refers to 
the blood of the Saviour,” “pillar of fire, guiding those in darkness” and 
the “protection of the world, wider than the cloud” (11.12-13) refer to 
the Spirit;?° and “food, following after manna” (11.14) to divine food.””” 
Following Theodoret, all these epithets are involved with the divine 
mysteries of baptism,””® likewise also the non-typological paraphrase of 
the manna epithet, the “minister of holy joy” (11.15), which refers to the 
eucharist.”” That there are found in the epithets the means of grace by 
which Christ has united his people together into the Church, that is, 
baptism and eucharist, signifies that the narration is to be interpreted as 
an allegory of the Church, a vision of pilgrims who are making their way 
from the Egypt of this life to heaven. 

This explains why the typological epithets do not focus on the 
relationship between Christ and Mary: the epithets are aimed at describ- 
ing the life of Christians within the Church on the allegorical or spiritual 
level. This raises a new question concerning Mary’s position. What 
justifies calling her by the epithets which make up the allegory? First it 
must be noted that an allegory is a story, one which bears the potential 
for allegorical interpretation.**° In this case it is the story of deliverance, 
both of Egypt from idolatry, and of the people of Israel from Egypt. 
Plainly these events have no direct connection with Mary, for in the 
former case the liberation takes place through the power of Christ incar- 
nate, and in the latter the liberation prefigures the Incarnation as the 
fulfilment of God’s promise to the people of Israel. One has to infer that 
the Incarnation is the common factor binding these two stories together 
on a conceptual level. Since the Incarnation occurs in Mary, all the 
events which precede éa eschata, and all the events which shall take place 


224 Cf. “Pharaoh” and the “Crossing the Red Sea” in Gregory of Nyssa’s De Vita Moysis, 
II.73-88, 121-9, esp. n. 136. Note also the baptismal aspect discussed in the section on 
“The Second Eve”. 

225 Cf, the “rock”, De Vita Moysis, 11.136, n. 156. 

226 The “pillar” is the same as the “cloud”, cf. Exod. 13.21-2. “In this crossing the 
cloud served as guide. Those before us interpreted the cloud well as the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, who guides towards the Good those who are worthy.” De Vita Moysis, 11.121, notes 
134 and 135. 

227 Cf. “The Manna”, De Vita Moysis, 11.137-47; the “bread of heaven” cf. John 6.25— 
59. 

228 Cf. note 217 above. 

229 Lampe (1961): “tpugi, also in reference to the eucharist.” 

230 Cf. Wilken (1998). 
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after it, relate to her (and, through the Incarnation, to the Church). 
Furthermore, because the narrative begins with epithets implying the 
Fall, Mary is to be understood as fulfilling the role of the Second Eve. As 
the Second Eve is conceptually the prerequisite for the Incarnation, all 
expressions in the epithets are subordinated to it; otherwise, for instance, 
it would not be possible to call Mary by an epithet of Christ (the ‘rock’). 
In other words the concept of Second Eve is what justifies all the epithets 
which make up the allegory. 

In view of the structure of the hyinn, I take the function of strophe 11 
to be to constitute a testimony to Christ. In this respect there are two 
relevant prophecies. The one is stated by Pseudevangehum Matther: “Then 
was fulfilled what had been spoken through the prophet Isaiah: ‘Behold, 
the Lord is riding on a swift cloud and comes to Egypt; the idols of 
Egypt will tremble at his presence.””?*! The other is stated by Matthew: 
“This was to fulfil what had been spoken by the Lord through the 
prophet, ‘Out of Egypt I have called my son.”””*? Proclus cites both of 
these prophecies.”*? The conclusion he makes on the basis of Matthew 
exemplifies the dominance of the idea that a prophecy constitutes a testi- 
mony: “He did not go to Egypt in order to escape Herod but to fulfil the 
prophecy.”*** The scene from Egypt in the arch of triumph of the 
church of Santa Maria Maggiore is indicative of how this particular 
prophecy was seen as significant at the period of Ephesus,”* and ex- 
plains why the theme of Egypt was dealt with in the Akathistos. 


231 Pseudevangelium Matthei XXII: Tunc adimpletum est quod dictum est per prophetam 
Isaiam Ecce dominus veniet super nubem levem et ingredietur Egyptum, et movebatur a 
facie eius omnia manufacta Egyptiorum. Cf. Isa. 19.1. 

232 Matt. 2.15: va. rAnp@Of 1d pnOév bxd tod Kvpiov S1& tod mpoertov Aéyovtos: 8 
Aiyontov éxéAeoa, tov vidv pov. Cf. Hos.11.1. 

233 Martin (1941), 36. 

234 Martin (1941), 36: Téypartor yap: “EE Aiyortov éxcAeoa tov Yidv pov”. Ob yap 
‘Hpwadny gebyav eic Atyortov ant Sev GANG mAnp@y thy npoonteiav. 

235 In the scene Christ is standing at the gate of the town Sotinen. Wellen (1960), 113- 
15, interprets the scene as an adventus domim. I do not agree with Wellen. Christ is not re- 
presented as an infant in the arms of his mother as Pseudevangelium Matthe recounts, but as 
a small boy; hence the scene cannot show the moment when Christ is coming to Sotinen. 
On the contrary, the scene concerns his leaving Egypt, which points to the prophecy. 
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Strophe 12 describes the meeting of Christ and Simeon, which took 
place on the feast of the Purification and is told in the Gospel of Luke.”° 
The Church celebrates it under the name of Hypapante (bxandvtn) or 
Presentation in the Temple. According to Luke, Simeon was a righteous 
and devout Israelite, to whom the Holy Spirit had revealed that he 
would not die before he had seen the Messiah. When the child was 
brought to be presented to the Lord in the Temple in Jerusalem, Simeon 
took the child in his arms and praised God, because he perceived that 
his eyes had seen the salvation of God. The Akathistos recounts that an 
infant was given to Simeon, who perceived in him the perfect God 
(12.3-4). The emphasis on the word téA€10¢ (‘perfect’) is striking. There- 
fore it is tempting to associate it with a scandal which emerged during 
the Council of Ephesus and characterized the Theotokos schism: Nesto- 
rius’s opponents insisted that he had refused to acknowledge as God an 
infant a couple of months old.”*” Such historical background would 
explain better the juxtaposition between the infant and the ‘perfect’ God 
than the Gospel, which refers to the Messiah by the words owttpuov, 
@¢ and 50a (‘salvation’, ‘light’ and ‘glory’). The early fifth-century 
homilist Hesychius of Jerusalem also describes the Hypapante by con- 
trasting the infant and God.” 

The testimonies of the first half of the hymn conclude with the mes- 
sage of the Gospel that Simeon as representative of the Jewish people, 
“looking forward to the consolation of Israel”,?*° saw fulfilled the pro- 
phecy of the Messiah. The point of the Akathistos is, however, that 
Simeon saw Christ with his own eyes. The Hypapante strophe forms a 


236 Luke 2.25-35, 

237 Cf. McGuckin (1994), 64-5. McGuckin surmises that Nestorius’s primary intention 
was to ridicule the Alexandrian rhetoric, which applied paradoxes such as the “swaddling 
bands of God”. I consider it probable that this scandal is alluded to by Proclus in his 
letter to the Armenian Church: Ei 8€ tiow oxavddéAov napaitia yivetat oncipyava ... 
“If the swaddling bands become a stumbling-block to someone . . .” (ACO III.2.191.7). 

238 Hom. 6, PG 93.1468B = Aubineau (1978), 1.1.1-6; : ‘H pav éopth Aégyeton 
xaBapoiov ...ddov yap dvaKxepaAniodtai Tig CupKdoEMS TOD XpiotOd pOTIpLOV, SAOV 
Siaypd&petar tig ToD povoyevods viod napdotacw. Ev f Bpépos 6 Xprotds sPaotéxOn 
Koi Oed¢ MpoAoyHOn. “The feast is called the Purification ... for it fully sums up the 
mystery of the Incarnation of Christ, it fully draws out the presentation of the only- 
begotten Son. In it the infant was raised as Christ and confessed as God.” Caro dates the 
homily to 410-20. 

239 Luke 2.25. 
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link between the two halves of the hymn, and with it the climax of the 
hymn has been reached: God the Logos becomes visible. 


Strophe 13 


Because the nature of Christ was discussed in detail in the section 
“Christology”, I will not pursue it any further, for in the rest of the hymn 
other issues arise which are fundamental to the work’s character. At the 
culmination of the hymn, in strophe 13, is to be found the key expres- 
sion of the two main frameworks which the Akathistos exhibits: véav 
xtiow (“a new creation has the Creator revealed”, 13.1). The ‘new crea- 
tion’ is to be traced back to both Irenaeus’s theory of recapitulation and 
the realm of ascetical spirituality. The idea of recapitulation related to 
Mary provides the framework of the whole hymn, which the ascetical 
ideas intertwine with. The second half of the hymn discloses how exten- 
sively the author has drawn on ascetical teaching. The great ideas of 
asceticism, imitation and perfection, which had appeared since Paul in 
all writers who deal with the theme of virginity or chastity, are taken for 
granted. A picture of chaste life is given which corresponds with the 
description of Gregory of Nyssa’s treatise De Virginitate, with the excep- 
tion that Gregory’s view of the superiority of the state of virginity over 
marriage is not spoken aloud in the hymn. It is noteworthy that it is in 
precisely this work of Gregory that Mary is introduced as an example of 
the virtue of virginity. 

In dealing with the concept of Second Eve I outlined the theory of re- 
capitulation to make comprehensible the unique role which Mary was 
accorded by the early Fathers, and which the Akathistos exhibits. The 
concept of Second Eve does not, however, represent the essential thesis 
of Irenaeus’s theory of the Incarnation as recapitulation such as it is 
found in book III of the Adversus Haereses, viz. the restoration of Adam in 
Christ, in which context Mary is introduced as the virgin earth.’ 
According to Irenaeus the “image and likeness of God”,”*' in which 
Adam was created, but which was lost in the Fall, was restored in Christ, 
the second Adam. This restoration as a new creation is to be understood 


240 TTT.21.10, 22.2, 29.3, 22.4, 23.3, 23.5. Cf. also the summary of the doctrine of 
recapitulation in Irenaeus, Demonstration of the Apostolic Preaching, 32-4. 
24l Ct Gen. 1.26; 
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as meaning that humanity is given “the opportunity of making a new 
start in Christ”, as Kelly puts it.24? And that is exactly the point of the 
Akathistos. The hymn begins with the reference to the Fall by stating 
that the curse shall cease (1.7). The ‘fallen Adam’ is recalled (1.8), the 
second Adam is born from the virgin earth (13.1—3), and the salvation of 
humans is inseparably connected with the ‘new creation’: “Seeing this 
strange birth ... the High One appeared on earth as a humble man, 
wishing to draw to the heights those who cry to him” (14.1-5). On the 
other hand, the goal of one living in virginity is to become ‘a new 
creation’, to become like Christ, transformed by the renewal of the 
mind, by obeying the heavenly calling and following Christ.?*% 

Turning to Mary, we notice that the Irenaean ‘virgin earth’ (“from a 
seedless womb”, 13.3) has been strengthened by the assertion “preserv- 
ing it chaste as it was before” (13.4), which betrays the idea of Mary’s 
virginity post partum. Because Proclus uses the post partum argument in 
favour of the Theotokos,”** it can be taken as an indication of the 
Ephesian timeframe. Strophe 13 emphasizes the miracle of the virgin 
birth (13.5), which constitutes a testimony to the divinity of Christ. Thus 
Mary is pictured as the Virgin who gives birth to God. 

Some reflections of Irenaeus’s ideas are found in the Marian epithets. 
Firstly, Irenaeus describes the Incarnation as redemption from the 
slavery of sin, and so too does the Akathistos, as strophe 22 in particular 
shows. Here we have the salutation “Hail, you who brought into the 
world the deliverer of captives” (13.12).2 Second, according to Iren- 
aeus’s theory, through Christ’s obedience mortals obtain the imperish- 


242 Kelly (1989), 173. 

243 Cf Gregory of Nyssa, De Virginitate XXIIL.7.13-48. 

244 Cf the formulations of Proclus, p- 82; see also the analysis of 17.14, pp. 156-8. 

45 Lampe (1961): “Avtpmtig, a deliverer, a redeemer, cf. Avtpdm and Mtpwcig, 
Hesychius in his homily “On Hypapante” describes the Incarnation as liberation, 
deliverance of captives and remission of debts, Hom. 6, PG 93.1473A = Aubineau 
(1978), 1.6.3-4; PG 93.1473A: RABev yap 6 KoIpds tic d@écEwS: daTvTHOE tHV 
aixywaddtov h Adtpwolc, TaV XpEaV TH OvyxMpnor. “For the time of remission came, the 
deliverance of captives took place and the remission of debts.” The parallel between t@v 
aiznadatov i Adtpwors (“the deliverance of captives”) and the Akathistos Hymn’s 
Avtpativ aixyoArdtors (“deliverer of captives”) is indicative of how strophe 13 is still 
concerned with the topic of the Hypapante strophe. The idea of remission for captives 
goes back to the prophecy of Isaiah 61.1 through Luke 4.16~21. Luke relates that in the 
synagogue of Nazareth when Jesus began his public work, after reading the prophecy of 
Isaiah, he said: “Today this scripture has been fulfilled in your hearing.” Probably 13.12 
points to this, too. 
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ability and immortality which they lost in the Fall.“ The Akathistos 
refers to immortality: “Hail, flower of incorruption” (13.6). It is plain 
that the word &@@apoia (‘incorruption’) in the first place refers to 
incorruption, because the beginning of the strophe is focused on Mary’s 
virginity, but in spite of this it certainly implies immortality, since it 
reflects the ‘new creation’, which implicitly involves the idea of immor- 
tality."*” Third, the typical juxtaposition of Irenaeus between the tree of 
the cross and the tree of Paradise (e.g. “by his obedience on the tree 
recapitulating the disobedience in the tree”)** is seen in the Akathistos. 
There too is the tree of Paradise: “Hail, tree of glorious fruit on which 
the faithful feed” (13.11), as the tree of the cross: “Hail, wood of fair 
shading leaves where many shelter” (13.12). Fourth, the salutation: 
“Hail you who shine forth the prefiguration of resurrection” (13.8) 
reflects Christ’s epithet ‘firstborn’, that is, “the firstborn of the dead” 
(Colossians 1.18), which Irenaeus uses for the second Adam.”#° O’Carrol 
even notes that Irenaeus favoured the title ‘firstborn of the Virgin’.*°° 

The salutations, which point to the eschatological future, form a logi- 
cal continuation of the Irenaean context: “Hail, conciliation of the 
Righteous Judge; hail, forgiveness for many who have stumbled; hail, 
robe of free intercession given to the naked” (13.13—16). Moreover it is 
quite clear that these epithets are justified by the sort of argument 
Irenaeus gives: 


As the first one [i.e. Eve] was seduced by the word of an angel to escape 
God and lie about his words, so the second was given the good news by 
the word of an angel to bear God and obey his word; and as the first was 
seduced into disobeying God, so the second was persuaded to obey God so 
that the virgin Mary might became the advocate of the virgin Eve; and just 
as the human race was subjected to death by a virgin, it was freed by a 
virgin, with the virginal disobedience balanced by virginal obedience.”*! 


246 Cf, TIL19.1, 20.2, 21.1, V.19.1. 

247 GPapoia, is one of the basic concepts of asceticism. Consult Lampe (1961) on its 
ambiguous meaning: &@@apoia, ‘incorruption’ (physical, moral and spiritual); ‘immor- 
tality’ (the two meanings cannot always be clearly distinguished). 

oe N19: 

249 'V.19.1: “Thus the sin of the first man (mpwtomAcotod was corrected by the 
rectitude of the Firstborn (xptotéxKos).” 

250 Cf. O’Carroll (1983), s.v. “Irenaeus”. 

251 Adversus Haereses V. 19.1: honep yop éxeivn 51& tod éyyediKod prpatos eEnnathOn 
iva éxobyn tov Gedov napaPiou tov Adyov adtod, ottws Kai aden 51a tod éyyeAKod 
phuatos evayyeAio®n va Baotdon tov Osbv broKxobouca adt0d TO Ady@- Kai Hg ékeivn 
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In the context of strophe 5 I discussed the epithet “freedom of approach 
for mortals before God” (5.17) against the pattern of thought which can 
be traced back to the Old ‘Testament, and put forth the supposition that, 
“in the first place, Mary’s obedience to the will of God was held as the 
reason which justifies her free approach to God, and not her birth-giv- 
ing”. The quotation from Irenaeus above proves that Mary’s obedience 
is really the premise from which the eschatological epithets of Mary un- 
fold. This premise explains how it is imaginable that Mary can even per- 
suade (Svo@nnoic) the Righteous Judge.” The word nappryota in the 
OTOAT TOV yOLVaV nappnotas (“robe of free intercession given to the 
naked”, 13.16) needs no further explication. As to the origins of this 
metaphor, Meersseman’s explanation of the “robe given to the naked” is 
illuminating. The robe (stola, otoA%) refers to the practice according to 
which free men carried a robe in the law court, but slaves appeared 
naked (yvpvot) as a sign that they had no right to speak. So, Mary serves 
as stola for human beings, who are the slaves of sin.” 

There are five epithets which reflect strongly the ideas of asceticism 
(13.6—9, 13.17). The epithet, “you who conceived the guide to those who 
wander astray” (13.13) is a marginal case,”°* for it can be interpreted 
either in the ascetical framework or as a reference to the descendants of 
Adam and Eve. The spiritual meaning of the word é@@apota in the 
“flower of incorruption” (13.6) unfolds, like the whole epithet, in the first 
pages of Gregory of Nyssa’s treatise De Virginitate. To summarize Gre- 
gory’s teaching starkly: those who possess the virtue or grace of incor- 
ruption are brought into relationship with Christ. It is exactly in such a 
context that Mary appears as example.”°? The word éyxpateta (“crown 
of continence”, 10 otéyya tig éyKpateiac, 13.7) deserves a special 
notice, because it is the word which actually proves the projection of 
ascetical practice onto Mary.”*® The spiritual meaning of the “crown of 


eEnnamOn cic t napaKodoai tod Oeod, odtas Kai abt éxcioOy draKodonr tH Ged, iva 
tig napPévov Evac h mapBévosg Mapia yévyntan napaKAntos: Kai Hs ovvedéOn Davét@ td 
yévos tav c&vOpanwv Sie napBévov, 2A0On Su napBévov, dvtiitaAavtevBeEions ts 
napQevixtic tapaKoric Si& this mapGevikiic DraKofic. 

252 Cf. Lampe (1961), s.v. Svownéw and Svodnnors. 

253 Meersseman (1958), 22-3. 

254 Cf. Lampe (1961), s.v. have, B.b. 

259 See Preface 1-2, chapter I, II.1—3, esp. on Mary II.2.18-22. 

256 Consult Lampe (1961). The word éyxpateia is a central concept in ascetical 
thinking. Its basic meaning is ‘temperance’, ‘continence’, ‘abstinence’. Clement of Alex- 
andria considers it as the foundation of virtues and as weapon against sensuality. It is 
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continence” is to be perceived on the basis of the New Testament,””” yet 
the context links it with the world of ascetical values. The salutations 
“Hail, you who shine forth the prefiguration of resurrection” (13.8) and 
“Hail, you who show forth the life of the angels” (13.8-9) appear 
together due to the history of the concept of ‘angelic life’ (dryyeAiKog 
Bioc),”*® which was used as a synonym for the life of an ascetic.°° The 
“prefiguration of resurrection” is an epithet of Christ, whereas the “life 
of the angels” can be ascribed to both Christ and Mary, depending on 
the point of departure. In the eschatological framework of the Incar- 
nation it refers to Christ, whereas in the ascetical framework it is Mary 
herself who is regarded as a mirror of the angelic life because of her 


used in conjunction with other virtues and spiritual activities. A definition of Basil the 
Great is illuminating: Regulae Fusius Tractatae 1631.964AB: tot obv i éyxpateta dpap- 
thas dvaipeotc, raBGv dnadAoTpiMOtG, CHATS VEKPWOIG HEXPL KAI AdTHV TOV PLOLKOV 
noOnpdtov te Kai énOvpiov, Cofic rvevuatixiis pxn, TOV aloviev c&yabGv npdEevos, év 
EAVTI TO KEvtpov tig H5oviic apavifovca. “Continence is the removal of sin, the 
estrangement from passions, the mortification of the body even as far as physical 
suffering and longing, the beginning of the spiritual life, the ambassador of eternal 
virtues, obliterating in itself the spur of pleasure.” Gregory of Nyssa states, De Virginitate 
XXII.2.25-8: Obtos 6 teAedtatos tig EyKpateias oKonds, odxi mpdg Thy tod GdpaTOs 
BrAénew KaxondBe1av, GAAG mpdG THY TOV WoXIK@V Stakovnpatov edKodiav. “That is 
temperance’s highest aim; it looks not to the afflicting of the body, but to the peaceful 
action of the soul’s function.” 

257 Eg. Gal. 5.13~21, Eph. 5.3-5, Col. 3.5-10. 

258 Cf. Frank (1964), esp. 1-11, 198-9. 

259 Gregory explains why the life of an ascetic is comparable with the life of the angels, 
De Virginitate XTV.4.13-20: Etta td e&aipetov tOv év tH dvactéce KaA@v Kal év TO 
NAPOVTL KapTOdtAL Pi@: et yap tokyyeAos h Gon, 7 peta Thy avdotaow nape tod Kupiov 
wis Sucaior c&atyyeAtat, tHg 5é KyyeAucis pboews {Siov 1 aanrAAdyOar tod yeuov 
gotiv, 75n SéS5extar t& tig enayyeAias Kara “taic Aapmpdtnor tov ayiwv” c&vapryve- 
HEVOG Kai T@ GpoAdvt@ tig Cofic Thy KaBapdtntA TOV dow"dtOV piLObEVOS, “(An 
ascetic) enjoys even in this present life a certain exquisite glory of all the blessed results of 
our resurrection. For our Lord has announced that the life after our resurrection shall be 
as that of the angels (Mark 12.25). Now the peculiarity of the angelic nature is that they 
are strangers to marriage; therefore the blessings of this promise have been already 
received by him who has not only mingled his own glory with the halo of the Saints, but 
also by the stainlessness of his life has so imitated the purity of these incorporeal beings.” 
However, in the first place, the &yyeAtKds Biog is concerned with the imitation of Christ, 
e.g. De Virginitate XXII1.7.44-8: "Ex pév yap tod svotavpa@fivar, Kai ovfjoa Kai 
ovvdoEac8fivo1 (Rom. 8.17) Kai cvpBaciredoor npooyivetar: éx S% tod éxvtov napa- 
oTijoot TH Oe, and tis avOpwnivns pboems Kai a&Elac cig thy GyyeAuKhy goTL peTA- 
76€ 0801. “And the consequence of being crucified with Christ is that we shall live with 
him, and be glorified with him, and reign with him; and the consequence of presenting 
ourselves to God is that we shall be changed from the rank of human nature and human 
dignity to that of Angels.” 
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incorruption and continence (é@8apoia and éyxpateia), as the context 
of the strophe suggests. 

The last epithet, “love conquering all desire” (13.17), is the most 
‘informal’ of all attributions to Mary in the whole hymn. This epithet 
needs longer discussion than is possible here, but I shall still try to make 
clear my point. Besides love, the word otopyf means ‘affection’, like the 
natural affection of parents and children.” Addison maintains that 
‘love’ refers to Christ,?°' but the addressee is Mary, undeniably. So, 
Mary is called love or affection. According to the lexicon the basic 
meaning of the word 1690¢ is a ‘longing, yearning, fond desire or regret 
for something absent or lost’.2°? Because the word vix®oa implies a 
victory e.g. in war, the epithet could be paraphrased in the following 
way: the spiritual war, which a soul continuously carries on against 
desire, is conquered by Mary’s affection. A rough way to express the 
same idea would be: Mary ‘takes care’ of the souls troubled by their 
desires. The word otopyi refers to the relation between Mary and those 
in trouble. Since it implicitly denotes the relation between children and 
their mother, I understand that here Mary is presented as the mother of 
Christians, the ‘mother’ in the proper sense of the word. If the 
conclusion is right, it is significant, for the ‘real’ mother appears only 
once in the whole hymn, since the most formal exclamation in the 
beginning of strophe 24, “O, Mother hymned by all” cannot be taken 
into consideration. 

A summary of the conceptual elements of strophe 13 shows that the 
concept of Second Eve is quantitatively dominant (8/14 attributions: 
13.8, 13.10-16). Because of the strong emphasis on chastity (13.3-4, 
13.6-7), in reality the concept of Virgin becomes more dominant. The 
expression “preserving it chaste as it was before” refers to the divine 
aspect of the Theotokos. Five epithets (13.6—9, 13.17) reflect the world of 
ascetical ideas, one of them representing the ‘mother’ (13.17). 


260 Cf Liddell and Scott (1968), and Lampe (1961). De Virginitate V1.1.30: ovte sic 
TEKVOV OTOpYiy odtE cig yovarKOy Opovtida odte cic GAAO ti tO dvOpariveY dnaoxo- 
Anoavtes. “Having no leisure either for love of children or for care for women or for 
anything else human.” 

261 Addison (1983), 45: “Christ, who is the ‘fruit’, surpasses all ‘desire’, with reference to 
the desirability of the fruit in the Garden of Eden.” 

262 Liddell and Scott (1968); cf. Lampe (1961). 
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Strophe 14 


Strophe 14 is linked with the ‘new creation’, to which the ‘strange birth’ 
refers. In spite of this conjunction, strophe 14 does not develop the 
theme of the recreation. Instead it gives an explanation for the Incar- 
nation: “To this end the High One appeared on earth as a humble man, 
wishing to draw to the heights those who cry to him: ‘Alleluia.”” (13.3- 
5). Exactly the same idea is found in the homily “On Hypapante” of 
Hesychius of Jerusalem: 


I see the Lord ... clad in the shape of the servant. Being the Lord, he 
would not have carried the form of a servant, if he had not planned to 
clothe the servant in the form of the Lord. ... Being the High One, he 
would not have changed the order to its opposite, not humbled himself, if 
he had not wished to lead the humble up to Heaven.” 


As noted, the Hypapante strophe is the introduction to the appearance 
of God the Logos. Therefore the parallel of the homily of Hesychius 
reminds us that strophes 13, 14, 15 and 16, which describe the parousia, 
belong conceptually together. The summary of the epithets of Christ, in- 
cluded in these four strophes, will be given in strophe 16. 


Strophe 15 


The nature of the Logos and the manner of the Incarnation (15.1—5) was 
discussed in the light of the Nestorian controversy in the section “Christ- 
ology”. In the section “Homily 39 of ‘Basil of Seleucia” I presented the 
view that the famous parallel with 15.14 in Basil’s homily is a citation 
from the Akathistos.2°* The theme of 15.1-5 of the Akathistos is by no 


263 Hom. 6, PG 93.1473B = Aubineau (1978), 1.6.7-12; PG 93.1473B: ‘Op@ tov 
deondtmy ... coxa SobdAov mepikcipevov. Odk dv Seondtyg &v SovAOv popeEiy EpopEcer, 
el ph tov SodAov évdboa1 tod Seondtov THY popehy EAoyioato. OdK av thy taEW 
evn Aacev, 008’ DyNAds dv EtaneweoOn, ei ph td tanewdv cic Byos dvayayetv HBovAnOn. 

264 PG 85.448B: “OXos tog Keto énéorne, Kai 08’ SAMs &vo dnéotys: 0d yap tomUKT 
yEyovev fh kath Pacis, GAAS Oeixh néxpaxtar ovyKkatéBaors “You resided wholly among 
those below, yet were wholly not absent from those above; for the descent did not take 
place according to place, but a divine condescension was carried out.” Ak. 15.14: “OAos 
Fw &v tig KATH Kai tov diva 05’ SAMs dniiv 6 nEpiypantos Adyos ovyKaté&Pactg yap 
Oeixnh, od peté&Pacic 5E tomuxh yéyove. “The uncircumscribed Word was present wholly 
among those below, yet in no way absent from those above. For a divine condescension 
occurred, not a descent according to place.” 
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means exhausted by these considerations, but because the main subject 
of the study is the image of Mary, I have to focus on it. To begin with 
the expression “birth from the Virgin” (téxog é« napBévov, 15.5): it is 
not identical with the formulation of the creed, “incarnate of the Holy 
Spirit and the Virgin Mary”,”® but the idea is the same, i.e. that God 
was born from the Virgin. The order is indicative of doctrinal consider- 
ations, for, as I see it such an interpretation, that the Virgin gave birth to 
God as in Romanos’s hymn “On the Nativity” (“The Virgin today gives 
birth to the one who is above being”),”°° would have been inappropriate 
and impossible for an orthodox hymn which was created relatively close 
to the Council of Ephesus. The word @e6Annto<s (‘seized by God’, 15.5) 
implying the plan of God,”®’ refers to the concept Second Eve. 

The appearance. of the epithet “the container of the uncontainable 
God” (Qeod dywpntov yopa, 15.6) in the homilies of the Ephesian 
period has been discussed in other connections, and by now it is clear 
that I consider the paradox y®pa &yprtov as an argument for the 
term “Theotokos’ in the Nestorian controversy. Scholars may occa- 
sionally connect the emergence of the ‘container’ with that contro- 
versy,”°* but no satisfying explanation for the concept yOpa éyoprtov 
has yet been presented. It is plain that it contradicts the teaching of 
Antiochian theologians, to whom it was an absurdity to maintain that 
God in his nature would be circumscribed in being human. But it seems 
to be that when the epithet was used by the Theotokos defenders, the 
emphasis was laid on the mystery or miracle involved in the Incarna- 
tion.”©? Apart from this, on the basis of Irenaeus and Gregory of Nyssa 


765 SapKobévta ek nvevpatos &yLOd Kai Mapiac tig napBEvov. In the exposition of the 
150 Fathers, i.e., the Second Council of Constantinople of 381. Tanner (1990), 24. 

266 Maas and Trypanis (1963), no. 1: i mapBévoc onpepov tov dnepototov tiktel. 

267 Cf. Lampe (1961), s.v. BedAnmto<. 

268 Cf, Constas 1995, 169-94: 179-80. Briere (1985), 22. 

269 E.g. Proclus: “Who ever saw, who ever heard of God in his infinity dwelling in a 
womb?” ACO I1.1.1.103.22-3; ‘Basil of Seleucia’, Hom. 39, PG 85.445A: Eév yop ph 
toradtn Sbvapic exioKxiaoj] cor, ob Suvion yopetv tov éyopntov. “For if such power [of 
the Highest] did not overshadow you, you would not be able to contain the 
uncontainable.” Ibid. 445AB: Id f &kt1ot0s Kai dyOpntos odcia tod Adyou Kal Tpdg 
n&cav &KoWovNtos KtioLV, fl TpooPAgyor t& XepovBiv od ToAUG, Kav TOV AoLROV 
DNEPEXETAL TAYUATOV, AUTH KoLvOVviav hondcato Tpbc Thy doGevA Kai yeddn tig GVO pw- 
mottos pdow; Kai yéyove pvotipiov, Smep péxpi thi¢ Ofpepov pévet pvOTTplov, Kai 
obvdenote nadceta tod eivor puotmpiov. “How did the uncreated and uncontained 
essence of the Word, not partaking in any created matter and at which the Cherubim 
dare not glance, even though they excel the other orders, afford him a partaking in the 
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we might pose the question whether it denotes an intellectual or spiritual 
dimension.?”° Be the historical development as it may, in the Akathistos 
the God G&yYwpHtoOVv xHpa. is exclusively the ‘place’ of God, whereas the 
@bdpa in the epithet “gate of hallowed mystery” (15.6) is the ‘place’, 
where human beings can gain contact with the divine. The ‘mystery’ as 
a reference to the Incarnation can be articulated in different ways.?”! 
The epithet is approachable from two opposite viewpoints. Viewed from 
the Incarnation, the ‘gate’ serves as the opportunity for the plan of God. 
And from the standpoint of human beings, the ‘gate’ serves as a means 
of access to the mystery, that is, the participation of human beings in sal- 
vation. This means that the ‘gate’ refers to the concept of Second Eve. 
On account of the context in which the salutations “Hail, tidings 
doubted by unbelievers” (15.8) and “Hail, undoubted boast of believers” 
(15.9) appear, it is justified to connect them with the Theotokos contro- 
versy.”’? For the succeeding epithets, the “all-holy chariot of him who is 
above the Cherubim” (15.10) and the “excellent dwelling-place for him 
who is above the Seraphim” (15.11) prove incontestably Mary’s high 
position as the Theotokos, the bearer of God. While the epithet éyapntos 
relates to early Christian philosophical speculations, the formulation 
‘above the Cherubim/Seraphim’ is associated with the Old Testament. 
Only against the famous vision of Ezekiel, in which the wheel-work of 


weak and earthly nature of humanity? A mystery took place, which remains a mystery to 
this day, and will never cease to be a mystery.” 

270 Eg. Adversus Haereses 1V.33.4: 1@o &vOpwnog xopioer cic Oedv, ei ph 6 Oed< 
éxmpnoev cic &vO pwnov; “How could man receive God, had not God been received into 
man?”, or, “How could man receive God, if God had not been contained in man?”; 
Adversus Haereses T11.20.2: 6 Adyosg 103 Oe0d 6 oxnvacas év evOpdnw Kai Yidc évOparov 
yevopnevos, iva éBion tov &vVOpwnov xwpeiv Osdv, eBion Sé Kai tov Oedv oKnvodv év 
GvOpan@ Kate thy eddSoKiav tod Matpdc. “This Word of God which dwelt in man was 
made Son of man to accustom man to perceive God and to accustom God to dwell in 
man, according to the good pleasure of the Father.” De Virginitate XXTII.7.36—9: Ei 8 
Kai tov Oedv éxipavivat cot n0OEic, ti obk EKodveIs TOD Mavoéwcs KaBapeder cmd yepouv 
t@ Aad napayyéAdoviosg, iva yophowot tod Oeod éupéveray; “If you long for God to 
manifest himself to you, why do you not hear Moses, when he commands the people to 
be pure from the stains of marriage, that they may take in the vision of God?” 

271 E.g. Proclus, Hom. 2, PG 65.700D; translation Constas (1994), 133/154: év 
pvotnpi@ 6 Oed¢ “yopgiv SobA0v EAaBev”. “In the mystery [of the Incarnation] God 
accepted ‘the form of a servant”; Hom. 3, PG 65.708A; Constas (1994), 165/174: to 5& 
pvotiptov tig Bias oixovopiag éBdotace napPévov yaotip. “The womb of a virgin 
contained the mystery of the divine dispensation.” 

272 Addison (1983), 47, does not say this explicitly even though he links the passage with 
the Nestorians: “Her Divine Motherhood is always something that disturbs unbelievers, 
particularly the Nestorians of the 5th century.” 
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the Cherubim is described,?”? does the attribution of the “all-holy 
chariot of him who is above the Cherubim” to Mary unfold in all its 
significance. The “excellent dwelling-place for him who is above the 
Seraphim” seems to be an original creation of the hymnographer, 
modelled after the ‘chariot’ of the Cherubim. There is no doubt that 
epithets 15.10-11 present the concept of ‘Theotokos. In this connection 
it is good to remember that Homily 39, ascribed to Basil of Seleucia, as 
an encomium to the Theotokos begins with the explicit statement that 
the praise of the Theotokos “takes its origin from above the heavenly 
powers, from the light that God’s doxa shines round about”. 

The concept of Theotokos would be found in the salutation “Hail, 
you who bring opposites together” (15.12), if it were considered as a 
statement of the divine and human nature of Christ. However, in the 
light of the succeeding epithet, “you who unite of virginity and child- 
birth” (15.13) it is clear that the ‘same’ concerns the Virgin herself, the 
Virgin who has power to give birth, i.e. the concept of Virgin. The four 
remaining salutations are directed to Mary as the Second Eve. They 
neither refer to the nature of Christ nor to the paradox of the virgin 
birth, but ultimately to the reason for the Incarnation, the Fall and the 
plan of God for the salvation of humankind: “Hail, through whom sin is 
remitted” (15.14), “Hail, through whom Paradise is opened” (15.15), 
“Hail, key to the kingdom of Christ” (15.16), and “Hail, hope of eternal 
blessings” (15.17).?7 

A summary of the conceptual image of Mary demonstrates that the 
issue of the Theotokos characterizes strophe 15 (epithets 15.8—9 explicit- 
ly), and it is the concept of Theotokos whose significance is emphasized. 
The concept of Theotokos is unambiguous only in three cases: 15.6 
(“container of the uncontainable God”) and 15.11—12 (“all-holy chariot 
of him who is above the Cherubim”, “excellent dwelling-place for him 
who is above the Seraphim”), for in the epithet 15.6 (“gate of hallowed 
mystery”) there are the elements of both the concepts of Theotokos and 
the Second Eve. Otherwise the Second Eve appears altogether six times 


273 Ezek. 1, 10.9-18. 

274 Also in conformity with Gregory’s teaching, De Virginitate XIV.4.3-6: xai foucev 
cixdy tig eivar tig “ev 7 péAAovtt aidvi” poKapiotntos 6 év napBevia Bioc, TOAAG 
pepo év Eavt@ tov bu’ EAmidocg dnoKetpévev (Col. 1.5) &yaBOv t& yopiopata. “In fact, 
the Life of Virginity seems to be an actual representation of the blessedness in the world 
to come, showing as it does in itself so many signs of the presence of those expected 
blessings which are reserved for us there.” 
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(15.5, 15.7, 15.14-17). The Virgin is related to the birth of the Logos 
(“birth from the Virgin”), and the paradox involved in the virgin birth is 
shown twice (15.11—12). 


Strophe 16 


Strophe 16 finishes the section concerning the appearance of God the 
Logos, which began with the Hypapante. Now the sense of the ‘great 
work’ of the Incarnation is revealed in its entirety to the angelic world: 
through the approachable human being who lives among “us” access to 
God is given (16.1—5). That the angels are presented as bearing witness 
to the Incarnation is a reflection of the early Christian way of thinking 
and might even be involved in doctrinal considerations.?”° Once the 
conception of angels as beings that somehow stood lower than God but 
higher than human beings was a commonplace,””* the angels were in the 
position to see the whole event and its meaning. 

At this stage it is appropriate to present the attributes of the incarnate 
God by which the parousia has been described in strophes 13-16: “new 
creation” (13.1), “the High One appeared on earth as a humble man” 
(14.34), “the uncircumscribed Word was present wholly among those 
below, yet in no way absent from those above” (15.1—2), “God whom 
none can approach as a human approachable by all, dwelling among 
us” (16.3-5). This collection demonstrates that antithesis is the main 
device for expressing both the idea and the manner of the Incarnation as 
well as the nature of Christ. In them there appears nothing which we 
could not find in the New Testament or in the writings of the gener- 
ations of authors who preceded Proclus and his contemporaries. 


Strophe 17 


In strophe 17 the mystery of the Theotokos is described by pointing to 
the orators, who are unable to explain the virgin birth. It is noteworthy 
that the issue does not revolve around how a virgin has the power to 


275 Pelikan (1971), 132: “For the history or Christian doctrine, the understanding of the 
supernatural order evident in the faith and life of the first two or three Christian centuries 
is an essential element in the development of the teaching of the Church.” 

276 Pelikan (1971), 133. 
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bear a child, but how a virgin, despite the birth-giving, remains a virgin 
(17.4). This is exactly what Proclus considers as the proof of the birth of 
God from the Virgin in his homily against Nestorius and in the letter to 
the Church of Armenia.””’ Thus it is reasonable to conclude that strophe 
17 argues for the title “Theotokos’ by means of the concept ‘virginity post 
partum’. Anyhow, it is clear that in the Akathistos the mystery itself is a 
proof of the divine plan, in which Mary is the instrument God chose: 
“Hail, vessel of the wisdom of God” (17.6) and “Hail, treasure of his 
providence” (17.7). Because the subject matter is chastity, these epithets 
represent the concept of Virgin. Since they imply at the same time the 
plan of God, they overlap with the concept of Second Eve. 

Trypanis makes some few remarks on the epithets 17.10 and 17.12. 
Refuting the hypothesis that the salutation “Hail, you who have torn 
asunder the tangled webs of the Athenians” (17.12) refers to the closing 
of the philosophic school of Athens by Justinian in 529, he brings for- 
ward the idea, presented by T. P. Themeles and G. G. Meersseman, 
that this epithet “is nothing more than a reference to Acts 17, 16 f. and 
the speech of St. Paul to the Athenians”.’”* I am not able to see any 
influence of Acts on epithet 17.12, not even in the larger passage of 
17.8-12. Instead I admit that 1 Corinthians 1.19-20 might be reflected 
in “Hail, since the cunning disputants are shown to be fools” (17.10).?”? 
And I think that the salutation “Hail, you who have filled the nets of the 
fishermen” (17.13) reflects the Gospel: the words of Jesus, quoted by 
Matthew 4.18-20, and the haul, told in the Gospel of John 21. 

All in all, the passage 17.8-13 in the context of the issue of the virgin 
birth probably refers to the debate on the significance of Mary’s virginity 
in Christological discourse. But this does not exclude the fact that in 
ascetic spirituality, in which philosophy was shown as inferior to the real 


277 Hom. 1, ACO 1.1.104.3-4: ei ph nopBévoc Epetvev h pimp, widds GvOpwnos 6 
tex8eic Kai ob napasdo€os 6 toKos. “If the mother had not remained a virgin, the child 
born would have been a mere man and the birth no miracle.” Tomus, ACO IV.2.192.23— 
4: kai ovAd&ar tiv texodoav mapBévov paptupdpevos Sti goti Oedc. “And to preserve 
the birth-giver as a virgin, testifying that he is God.” 

278 Trypanis (1968), 22-3. 

279 Trypanis (1968), 23 n. 47. 1 Cor. 1.19-20: &noA@ ti sogiav tHv copay Kai thy 
ovvecw tav ovvetOv EBEthow. 10d cogdcg 10d ypapwateds 10d GvtqtnTiI\¢ tod aidvos 
TodtOV; Odxi Eudpavev 0 edc tiv cogiay tod Kdopov; “I will destroy the wisdom of the 
wise, and the discernment of the discerning I will thwart. Where is the one who is wise? 
Where is the scribe? Where is the debater of this age? Has not God made foolish the 
wisdom of the world?” 
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philosophy, i.e. theology, the expressions which emphasize the ‘real 
knowledge’ would always be apt: “Hail, you who reveal lovers of wis- 
dom as unwise” (17.8); “Hail, you who refute practitioners of reason as 
unreasonable” (17.9); “Hail, you who draw us forth from the depths of 
ignorance” (17.14); “Hail, you who illuminate many with knowledge” 
(17.15).?8° Against such a background even the “tangled webs of the 
Athenians” sounds convincing, since a great number of the converts to 
Christianity were educated in Greek rhetoric precisely in Athens. And 
when we read what Gregory of Nyssa, the most famous “philosophical 
theologian”,”*! writes in De Vita Moysis, the connection with ascetical 
reasoning becomes more evident and we can understand why those 
polemical expressions are attributed to Mary: 


For truly barren is profane education, which is always in labour but never 
gives birth. For what fruit worthy of such pangs does philosophy show for 
being so long in labour? Do not all who are full of wind and never come to 
term miscarry before they come to the light of the knowledge of God, 
although they could as well become people if they were not altogether 
hidden in the womb of barren wisdom??®? 


Accordingly I see the whole passage 17.8-15 as a reflection of the 
juxtaposition of the pagan and Christian spiritual values. There it has 
been taken for granted that Mary is the paragon of the virtue of chastity, 
an aspect which the concept of Virgin embraces. 

Addison interprets the epithet “ship for those who wish to be saved” 
(17.16) as an allusion to the Ark of Noah (Gen. 6.14 ff.), but because the 
word for the ark systematically used in Genesis is kiSmtd¢, I believe that 
the ‘ship’ (OAKdic) in the first place proves the popularity of seafaring 
rhetoric.”*> The last epithet “haven for the seafarers of life” (17.17) 
belongs to the same category of rhetorical conventions, which is natur- 


280 Consult Lampe (1961) for the many meanings of yvdouc. 

281 Gregory of Nyssa (trans. Malherbe and Ferguson, 1978), 3. Gregory calls philo- 
sophy medicine of the souls: tig tv yoyxav iatpiKkis, tig PIACDO*IAs A€yw “I speak of 
medicine of souls, of philosophy” (De Virginttate XXTII.2.27-8). 

282 De Vita Moysis I1.11: “Ayovos yap tog GANBGc f FEMBev natdevors dei Hdivovea Kai 
pndénote Gnoyovodtoa tH téKxm. Tiva yap gei~e Kapnov tov pakpOv ddivov h 
PlAcGOgIA, TOV TOCODTOV TE KAI TOLOdtTOV KELOV TOvev; OD névtes DaNvEWLO TE KL 
GteAecedpnton, mpiv Eic 16 gs zAVEiv tic Beoyvaciac, cpBAicKovtar, Suvdpevor icws 
yevéo8on &vOpeoro1, ci ph S16A0v toig KOARONG Thc &yovov Gogias EveKaALTTOVTO; 

283 E.g. Proclus, Hom.1, ACO 1.1.103.7-8: i80d yap yi Kai OdAatta Sopvgopel ti 
napSéva, i pév t& vata taic bAKdow yaAnvds boanA@oaca. “Behold, the earth and sea 
attend the Virgin, who has spread out the expanses tranquilly for the ships.” 
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ally met with also in ascetical writings.”** Basically the ‘ship’ and the 
‘haven’ correspond to the ‘place’ or the ‘container’ of the concept 
Theotokos, but because they do not reflect the nature of Christ, but 
salvation, they represent the concept Second Eve. 

Thus, we find in strophe 17 the concept Virgin (17.4) as an argument 
for the title “Theotokos’, and we find the concept Virgin (17.8-15) as 
reflecting spiritual standards, which are to be traced back to the ascetical 
framework of the hymn. The concept Second Eve appears in four epi- 
thets (17.6—7, 17.16—17), overlapping with the Virgin in two cases (17.6— 
7). The concept Virgin characterizes strophe 17. 


Strophe 18 


Strophe 18 is concerned with salvation, deification and imitation. It 
begins with the affirmation that the Incarnation occurred for the 
salvation of the world (“Wishing to save the world, the Maker of all 
things came to it of his own free choice”, 18.1-2).”® God is presented as 
Koountmp.”° Then the same idea is expressed from another point of 
departure; God is now presented as shepherd (18.3),”°” who for our sake 
appeared as a human like us (18.4).”°° And finally emphasis is laid on the 
explication: God calls human beings through likeness (“calling like by 
means of like”, 18.5). This passage (18.4—5) discloses the interweaving 
ideas of deification and imitation. Deification means essentially that 
“God made himself human, that we might be made divine”, as Athan- 


284 For example the last chapter of De Virginitate includes a long passage with seafaring 
imagery (XXIII.6-7.10). 

285 The word adtenceyyeAtog is ambiguous; cf. Fantini (1961). The translation “of his 
own free choice” requires an explanation: the verb énayyéAA@ means among other 
things ‘to give orders, command’, So the idea ‘give an order to himself or ‘command 
himself corresponds to the expression “of his own free choice”. 

286 The idea involved in the Greek words of k6opoc and Kooprtwp does not translate 
into English; xoopos, ‘order’; the ‘world’ or ‘universe’, from its perfect arrangement; Koo- 
pytop, a ‘commander’, from Kxoopéw, ‘to order, arrange’ (Liddell and Scott 1968). 
Because the word koopntwp implies a proper, desired order or arrangement, it is also 
closely related to a plan. 

287 Christ is the shepherd who came to search the lost sheep, cf. Matt. 18.12; Irenaeus, 
Adversus Haereses V.12.3: 6A éxeivo t% énokwdds pdPatov HAGEw 6 Kbpios avatnrav. 
“But the Lord came to look for that very sheep that was lost.” The ‘shepherd’ indicates 
also implicitly that Christ is the chief priest of the Church, e.g. Heb. 5.10, Eph. 2 and 4. 

288 Probably the reason for the economy of salvation, i.e. 5V huis (“for our sake”), is 
from the Nicene creed, cf: ACO IE. 1.2.127. 
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asius of Alexandria’s famous formulation reads.”8? The imitation of 
Christ is involved with the thought of the renewal of the state of being 
“in the image and likeness of God” (Gen. 1.16). 

When I wrote in the chapter “Christology” that the idea expressed in 
18.4—5 is characteristic of the Christology of Athanasius of Alexandria, I 
only wanted to point to the link between the Akathistos and Alexandrian 
theology. But here I want to emphasize that the idea of deification 
appears for the first time in Irenaeus, and then it 1s found in the writings 
of Athanasius, Gregory of Nazianzus and Gregory of Nyssa.”°° As to 
imitation (“calling like by means of like”), Pelikan states that “Irenaeus’ 
doctrine of recapitulation can be read as the most profound theological 
vindication in the second and third centuries of the universal Christian 
ideal of the imitation of Christ”.”9! It is plain that in the Akathistos the 
ideas of recapitulation, deification and imitation are intertwined, and 
therefore it 1s impossible to distinguish them from each other, but all of 
them can be traced back to Irenaeus. Yet I consider it certain that here 
ascetical teaching exercised the strongest influence. The name which in 
this context presents itself is Gregory of Nyssa, who explicitly claims that 
imitation is a way to salvation. However, on the basis of one single 
Akathistos verse no definite conclusion of the source can be made. Not- 
withstanding, for comparison I quote a typical passage of De Virginitate: 


Perhaps these examples have led us gradually on to the discovery that we 
can be changed into something better than ourselves; and it has been 
proved as well that this union of the soul with the incorruptible Deity can 
be accomplished in no other way but by herself attaining by her virgin 
state to the utmost purity possible—a state which, being like God, will 
enable her to grasp that which it is like (616 tod Opotov KataAdPor to 
dpotov), while she places herself like a mirror beneath the purity of God, 
and moulds her own beauty at the touch and the sight of the Archetype of 
all beauty.9? 


289 Athanasius (ed. Kannengiesser), SC 199, 54.3: Abtos yap évnvOpannoev, iva pets 
BeonomPGnpev. 

290 Lossky (1985), 97. The preface of Irenaeus’s fifth and last book in the Adversus 
Haereses is finished with the idea of deification: t Ady@ Qe0b Incod Xpioto 1 Kupio 
ThOv, TO Sia thy dbrepPoAAOVOAY adtOd cyan yeyovétt tTOdtO SmEp gopev hpeic, Iva 
Has civar Kataption éxeivo bnep gotiv abtds. “The Word of God, Jesus Christ our 
Lord, who because of his immeasurable love became what we are in order to make us 
what he is.” 

291 Pelikan (1971), 145. 

292 De Virginitate X1.5.1-9: Té&xa toivev quads Apgua Sic tOv bnoSeyypdtov 6 Adyos 
TPOOWyayE ti] Exivoig tig Tpds tO KpEtttov OV dAACIMOENMS, Kai geixOn ph Svovatdv 
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Considering the theological significance of strophe 18, the main thing is, 
however, that salvation is presented as deification, involving the idea of 
imitation. Conceptually there is nothing which had not been presented 
before the fifth century, for the ‘shepherd’ refers to the most ancient 
conceptions of salvation.?% 


Etépas ivan ovvapbiivon thy wort tH cobdpto Ge, ph Kal adtiv dc oldv te KaBapev 
yevonévnyv Sia tic dpBapoiac, a> &v Sue tod Spoiov KataAc&Bor tO Gpotov, oiovel 
Kétontpov ti KaBapdtnt tod 8e0d Eavthy dn0Beiog, Hote kat& petoxty Kal gnpcverav 
TOD pwtorbnov KéAAOUG Kai 16 év adtf poppwOFivar. Jaeger (1954), 74, presents the 
view that it is typical of Gregory to think that only a purified soul can become a mirror of 
God, “according to the principle Spotov dpoi@ ywooKetau”. In the contemplative life of 
an ascetic imitation is the way to salvation, i.e. the gnosis of God. See the first chapter of 
De Instituto Christiano (ed. Jaeger), in Gregori Nysseni Opera Ascetica (1963), 40—1. Gregory’s 
teaching is quite apparent also in De Virginitate , e.g. IV.9.5-8: odtw por Soxet Kai tO tis 
nopSeviag émrmpSevua téxvy tic elvar Kai Sbvapic tio Derotépac Cafic mpdo thy 
dodpatov pbow tods év capki GAvtacs Oporodo8a1 SiScoKovea. “So I take it, virginity is 
the practical method in the science of the divine life, furnishing men with the power of 
assimilating themselves to spiritual natures.” X1.4.1-10: "AAAG ng &v tig tov DyNAGV 
Epikorto TEpi 1 Taree thy onovdiy Exov; MGs 8’ &v tig mpd tov Odpavov avartain ph 
mrepabeic 1 odpavi mtep Kai dvagepig Kai petéwpos bi& tig DYNATs NOAITEIAS 
‘YEvOHEVOS; Tic obtws E&o tOv evoyyehixav pootnpiov gotiv, o> cyvoeiv Ott ev Synpa TH 

ponivn WoxHh Tig Emi tods odpavods nopelas éott, 16 TH cider tis Koctoumtcong mEpl- 
OTEPaG EavTOV dyoLMoaL, atc TOG mrEpvYAG yevéoBon abt@ Kai AaBid o mpogtyng 
éndOnoev; Odtw yap év aiviypatt thy tod mvebpatos Sovoysv TH Ypap{ cvviPes dvo- 
péCew. “But how can any one reach to this, whose ambitions creep below? How can 
anyone fly up into the heavens, who has not the wings of heaven and is not already 
buoyant and lofty-minded by reason of a heavenly calling? Few can be such strangers to 
evangelic mysteries as not to know that there is but one vehicle on which man’s soul can 
mount into the heavens, viz. the self-made likeness in himself to the descending Dove, 
whose wings David the Prophet also longed for. This is the allegorical name used in 
Scripture for the power of the Holy Spirit.” 

293 Eg. Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus (ed. Marrou and Harl, 1960), L.LX.84. 1-3: 
Efov 8é, ci BobAcoBe, tod navayiov momévos Kai nadaywyod, tod navtoKpé&topos Kai 
Ratpikod Adyov, thy &Kkpav cogiav KatapavOdvew piv, vO. bAAnyopei, noméva 
gavtov tpoidtov A€yov: Zot 5é mardaywydc vutiov. Onotv yoodv 51& TeCexrhA mpos tods 
npeoButépovs &notaBeic Kai tive adtoic ow@tipiov mapatiBEepévog EAdyoU Ppovtidosg 
broypappdv: “Kal 16 yoAdv Katadhow Kai 10 dyAobpEVov P&oopat Kai 16 TAGVapEVOV 
éniotpéyao Kal Booxijow adtobds éym cic 16 Spog 10 Kytév pov.” Tadt’ gotiv &yaBod 
nowévos EnayyéApata: BooKnoov hGs tod various &¢ mpdPpata. Nai, Sonora, thc ofi¢ 
mhipwoov VOLS THC Stxorsbvn¢: vai, nardsayoyé, moipavov Aas ei to deptov oov Spos, 
mpog tiv exxAnotay, Thy byouévny, thy drepveof, thy artopévny odpavav. “Kai goopat” 
enoiv “adtdv nomi Kai Zoouar éyydc adtév.” “To make it easy for us to understand 
the supreme wisdom, if you will, of the all-holy Shepherd and Guide, the almighty Word 
of the Father, he makes us a metaphor, calling himself the Shepherd of his sheep. He is 
truly the Educator of his children, who are little ones. In fact, through Ezekiel, He makes 
a long address to the rulers in which he presents a helpful description of his wise care: 
‘The lame I shall bring back, and I shall feed them on my holy mountain.’ (Ezek. 34.16) 
This is the promise of him who is the Good Shepherd. Feed us, thy little ones, for we are 
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Strophe 19 


Strophe 19 shows the ascetical background of the Akathistos more 
clearly than any other of the strophes; for instance virgins (nap8évo1) are 
mentioned explicitly twice (19.1, 19.16). The strophe begins by stating 
that Mary is a wall to virgins and all who need protection: “For virgins 
and for all who flee to you you are a wall, O Virgin Theotokos” (19.1- 
2). The wall epithet is to be traced back to Gregory’s De Virginitate: 


But he [death] found in virginity a barrier, to pass which was an 
impossible feat. Just as in the age of Mary the bearer of God, he who had 
reigned from Adam to her time found, when he came to her and dashed 
his forces against the fruit of her virginity as against a rock, that he was 
shattered to pieces upon her, so in every soul which passes through this life 
in the flesh under the protection of virginity, the strength of death is in a 
manner broken and annulled, for he does not find the places upon which 
he may fix his sting.?** 


It is perfectly clear, that no one can come near the purity of the Divine 
Being who has not first himself become such; he must therefore place be- 
tween himself and the pleasures of the senses a high strong wall of separ- 
ation, so that in this his approach to the Deity the purity of his own heart 
may not become soiled again. Such an impregnable wall will be found in a 
complete estrangement from everything wherein passion operates.”%° 


Although Mary’s virginity is an example and ideal to Gregory,” the 
other idea, referring to the cult, that Mary’s virginity serves as a wall for 


thy sheep! Yes, Master, fill us with thy food, thy justice. Yes, O Educator, shepherd us to 
thy holy mountain, the Church, which is lifted up above the clouds, touching the 
heavens! ‘And I shall be their shepherd’, he says, ‘and I will be near them.” 

294 De Virginitate XTV.1.22-30: Spov tic évepyeiag Exvtod thy napOeviay edpev, bv 
noperBeiv tov &pnxdvov gotiv: Honep yap ent tij¢ OeotdKov Mapias “6 BaciAebouc 
dnd "Addy péxpic” exeivng “Ocvatoc”, nerd} Kai Kat’ adtiv éyéveto, KaBdnep twi métpE 
TH KAPAO tig TapVEvins npoontaious nEepi adtHv OvvEtpIBN, odta<s ev TéOH Woy} TH Sua 
napBeviag tiv év capi napioboy Goi ovvtpiBetar mw Kai KataAdETaL tod Bavétov td 
Kp&tos, odK #xovtos tict 10 Eavt0d Kévtpov évanepetontat. 

295 De Virginitate XX1.1.1-7: EnerSiy 8& Tf KaBapdtnt tod Geod mpoceyyioat, ph adtév 
tive, TPOTEPOV TOLODTOV yevouEvov, GddvaToV KaTEpavn, évayKaiov Gv ein peydA@ tivi 
Kai ioyup@ diateryiopatt mpd tic HSovac Exvtdv Siactijoa1, do &v pndapod 1 tpoo- 
EYYLOLO tovT@ 10 KaBapov tig KapSias ExtpoAdbvoito: Teixo< SE ZoTLV KOMAAES f TEACIO 
Mpos NEV 1 EpnaBGs ExiteAodpevov GAACTPIWOLC. 

296 De Virginitate I1.2.15~21: fv GAAws odk Zott mpdc EKpiPerav nacav KatopBabfvan, ci 
HN navteA@s t1¢ Exvtdv TOV tig CapKdg naOHLdTOV &AAOTpPIMOEV. “Onep yup ev TH 
cpudvi@m Mapia yéyove ompatikGs “tod nAnpapatos tig edt t0c” Ev 1 Xproth Sree tic 
napBeviag ExAGuyavtos, TODTO Kai ent nkons WoxTicg KATE Adyov napBEeveobons yivEeTaL. 
“No one can secure this for himself, unless he has altogether estranged himself from the 
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people who need protection, is not found in his writing. On the level of 
the hymn’s narration an explanation for the wall is given which refers to 
both an extraordinary constructor of the wall and the manner of con- 
struction (“For the Maker of heaven and earth constructed you, un- 
defiled, by dwelling in your womb”, 19.3—5).?°’ The notion that God 
‘constructed’ the undefiled (&ypavtog) Virgin can be perceived as grace 
and a gift from God, as Gregory maintains virginity actually is.”*° Verses 
19.1-15 are, however, so much more concise than the treatise of Gre- 
gory that it is impossible to know whether the Akathistos really follows 
De Virginitate. In any case the logic looks identical. Considering the entire 
hymn, Mary’s role is more diversified than the part she has been given 
in De Virginitate, but the description of the Virgin is in conformity with 
Gregory’s teaching. For instance, such a maxim as the first epithet dis- 
plays, the “pillar of virginity” (19.6), could be from his pen.”%? 

While the first epithet can be considered as a rhetorical figure, prais- 
ing Mary’s virginity, the second epithet, the “gate of salvation” (19.7) is 
one of the most important Old Testament types of Mary. The word 
noAn (‘gate’) betrays its connection with Ezckiel’s vision,° which in 
patristic tradition is interpreted as the testimony to the virgin birth of the 
Messiah. Gregory does not refer to Ezekiel, but for instance Hesychius 
and Proclus apply an allegory of the gate to Mary.°”! The rest of the 
salutations, 19.8-17, again give the impression that Gregory’s work 
inspired the hymnographer, for the salutations deal with two themes 


passions of the flesh. What happened in the stainless Mary when the fullness of the 
Godhead which was in Christ shone through her, that happens in every soul that leads 
the virgin life according to the word.” 

297 Tampe (1961): “kataoKevdw, make, construct, prepare, a. of God in Creation, b. of 
Christ in Incarnation”, e.g. Athanasius, De Incamatione 8.3.27-8: Abts yap Svvatoc dv 
Kai Snpiovpyds tHv Srov, év ti napSévo kataoKxevdCer Eavtd véov t cpa. “For be- 
cause he is mighty and the Maker of all, he makes the temple of his body in the Virgin.” 

298 Cf De Virginitate LI. 

299 Lampe (1961): “orn, monument, met., memorial, record, of deeds. etc.” 

300 Ezek. 44.1-2: Kai énéotpewév pe kate tiv d8dv tig mbANG TOV aylov thc EwtEpas 
tic BAexobons Kar’ dvatoAdc, Kai attn Tv KexAetopévn. Kal eimev KOpiog mpdg pe ‘H 
noAn abtn KexAeropévn ~otar, odk cvorxOijoetar, Kai oddeicg ph SiéAOn SV adtiIc¢, Sct 
Koptosg 6 O£dg tod Iopand ciceActoetar bv’ adtijc, Kai Foto KeKAEtopévn. “Then he 
brought me back to the outer gate of the sanctuary, which faces east; and it was shut. 
The Lord said to me: This gate shall remain shut; it shall not be opened, and no one shall 
enter by it; for the Lord, the God of Israel, has entered by it; therefore it shall remain 
shut.” 

301 Cf Hesychius, Hom. 5, PG 93.1464AB = Aubineau (1978), 5.2.19-31. Caro dates 
this homily to 428. Cf. Proclus, ACO T.1.1.107.18-25. 
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which seem to follow Gregory’s reasoning in chapters XITI-XIV. There 
he discusses the renewal of mind and spiritual marriage with Christ. He 
demonstrates that life in virginity is the method of attaining perfection, a 
theme to which the last part of the treatise is dedicated. It is noteworthy 
that his teaching on spiritual marriage is directed to virgins: 

What then is the practical lesson from this? The chaste and thoughtful vir- 


gin must sever herself from any affection which can in any way impart 
contagion to her soul; she must keep herself pure for the Husband who has 
married her, ‘not having spot or blemish or any such thing’. 

It is plain that the salutations of 19.8-12 deal with spiritual rebirth 
(“Hail, beginning of spiritual renewal”, 19.8; “Hail, bestower of divine 
goodness”, 19.9; “Hail, for you gave new birth to those conceived in 
shame”, 19.10; “Hail, for you admonished those despoiled in mind”, 
19.11; “Hail, for you destroyed the corruptor of hearts”, 19.12). It is like- 
wise plain that in the rest of the salutations the theme of spiritual 
marriage is developed (“Hail, you who gave birth to the sower of 
purity”, 19.13; “Hail, bridal chamber of a seedless marriage”, 19.14; 
“Hail, you who join the faithful with the Lord”, 19.15; “Hail, fair 
nursing-mother of virgins”, 19.16); “Hail, bridal escort of holy souls”, 
19.17). The section 19.8-17 covers the same topic as Gregory with the 
difference that De Virginitate, unlike the Akathistos, does not credit Mary 
with the spiritual renewal. To Gregory Mary is the ideal, not the 
initiator of the virgin life, which the Akathistos suggests. Gregory 
maintains that it was the Old Testament prophet Miriam, Aaron’s sister, 
who began the practice of the virtue of virginity.°°* The chapter on 


302 De Virginitate XV1.2.10-14: Ti obv éx tobtov povOdvonev; td Seiv thy odppova Kat 
Aehoyiopévny napBévov navtds méBovg Kate n&vta TpdMOV TIS Woxs antopévon xopt- 
Ceo8ar Kal pvAcooew éavtiv ayvhv tH vopipws adthy &ppooapéve vopoio, “ph 
éxovoay onihov f putida 7 t1 tHv tolodtav”. 

403 Proclus, Hom. 1, ACO 1.1.1.103.13-14: 4 naorag év fj & Adyos évupngetoato tiv 
odipxa. “The bridal chamber in which the Word wedded the flesh”. Hesychius, Hom. 5, 
PG 93.1464B = Aubineau (1978), 5.2.24-6: &k tfig ofi¢ yaotpdg KaBdnep Ex Tivos 
nacradog BaoiArKis npoépxetar. “He emerges from your womb as if from a royal bridal 
chamber.” 

304 The title of chapter XIX reads: Mviyn Mapias tfc ddeAQfis "Aapov dg apEopevns 
tobtov tod KatopBapatoc. “The commemoration of Miriam the sister of Aaron when 
she began this right action.” The word xatop8@po means ‘that which is done rightly’: ‘a 
right action’ (Liddell and Scott 1968). The tobtov refers to the preceding chapter, whose 
title teaches that “One has to turn to virtue with all the powers of the spirit” (“Ott xpi 
RECA TH Tic yuxtic Suvdpers mpdc Apetiv BAEnevv.) 
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Miriam is extremely interesting from the point of view of the question of 
influence, for there Gregory presents a typology Miriam—Mary: 


Directly the sea was crossed she (Miriam) took in her hand a dry and 
sounding timbrel and conducted the women’s dance. By this timbrel the 
story may mean to imply virginity, as first perceived by Miriam; who 
indeed I would believe to be a type of Mary, the bearer of God. Just as the 
timbrel emits a loud sound .. . so has virginity a clear and ringing report 
amongst men because it repels from itself the vital sap of merely physical 
life 2° 
The timbrel symbolizing virginity is not relevant to us but Gregory’s 
depiction of Miriam conducting the women’s dance, as he interprets the 
" episode of the Exodus, is.°% Particularly significant is the passage where 
Gregory speculates on Miriam’s virginity and uses the expression: 
“Miriam led a dance of virgins”,*°’ for this is the point, I think, which 
makes one associate ‘Miriam’s virgins’ with the ‘virgins of Mary’. The 
analogy between Miriam, the type, who led a dance of virgins, and 
Mary, the antitype, who leads virgins who are spiritually married with 
Christ, is obvious. Moreover, the word yopnydc (‘bestower’ in “bestower 
of divine goodness”, 19.9), which in the first place means ‘one who leads 
the chorus’, I see as reminiscent of the influence of the chorus of virgins 
(xopdg tv napQévev). Basically I believe that the typological way of 
thinking in itself contributed to developing the theme, since it can extend 
an idea considerably. Because Mary is the antitype of Miriam, who 
began the practice of the virtue of virginity, the complete meaning of the 
whole institution of the life in virginity is to be ascribed to Mary. In 
other words the antitype can reflect whatever the type and the original 
context may imply. As to the question of the influence of De Virginitate on 
strophe 19, I see Gregory’s thinking as manifesting itself in the ascetical 
image of the Virgin, explicitly in the concept of the ‘wall of protection’. 


305 De Virginitate XIX.1-11: Hyiv 8& 81501 t& to1adta dnovoeiv Kai h mpogijrc 
Mapioy cd0éms pete thy OAacoav Enpov Kai edrnyov petaxerpiCopévn 10 Tonavov Kai 
TOD YOPOD THv yovarkGv mponopnedovoa- taxa yop 5a tod Toumdvon thy napVeviav 
Zouxev 0 Adyos aivitteoBan dnd tig Mapiac npatng KatopQweicay, 81’ Nc olpou Kai THY 
OcotéKov npodiatvnodoGe1 Mapiav. “Qonep yap 16 topnavov noAdv tov Tyov pine... 
o’to Kai fh napOevia. Aopmpé& te Kai neptBdntog yivetar yndév év Exot tig Gotucfic 
ixpddoc Kath tov Biov todtov npoodSeyouevn. 

306 Cf Exod. 15.20. 

307 De Virginitate XIX.16-17: t thy npogiymv Mapidp tod yopod tHv napOévov 
fyfjoacbat. 
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As a conclusion we can state that strophe 19 presents the concept 
Virgin, and the word “Theotokos’ (19.1) has no conceptual content. 


Strophe 20 


Strophe 20 is addressed to Christ as the holy King, whose compassion 
towards human beings is so great that no hymn can match it (“No hymn 
can recount the wealth of your great compassion”, 20.1—2). We know 
that the great compassion alludes ultimately to Christ’s death on the 
cross, but it is not uttered. The point of the sentence “we would achieve 
nothing worthy of your gifts to us, who cry to you: ‘Alleluia”’, 20.5) is 
not that Christ died on the cross, but that something is given to “us”. 
Early Christianity emphasized that it is immortality that through the 
cross was brought to human beings. Therefore, let us express the matter 
in the words of Irenaeus, because the Akathistos is so closely related to 
his views: “To those who follow and serve him he provides life and 
imperishability and eternal glory.”>” 


Strophe 21 


The theme of baptism forms the basic structure of strophe 21, with 
which another theme is interlaced, that of perfection. I will treat first the 
latter theme. Perfection links the Akathistos once more with Gregory of 
Nyssa’s De Varginitate. ‘The understanding of the first verses of strophe 21 
in accordance with the ascetical emphasis of the fifth century requires 
some knowledge of Gregory’s teaching, the essential message of which 
the Akathistos takes for granted. In Gregory’s ‘philosophy’ perfection 
means the gnosis of God. Seeing God is the goal of all ascetical striving 
for chaste life: “Real virginity, the real zeal for chastity, ends in no other 
goal than this, viz. the power to see God.”*°? To ‘see God’, whom no 
one can see, is to be understood on the basis of the words of Jesus: 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they will see God.”*!° In fact this 


308 Adversus Haereses TV.14.16—18: Ipse autem sequentibus et servientibus ei vitam et in- 
corruptelam et gloriam aeternam attribuit. 

309 De Virginitate X1.6.6-9: kai h dAnOiwh napOevia. Kai h xepi thy a@Oapoiav onovdy 
cic TODTOV TOV GKONOV KaTaAT yet, 10 SV adtic SuvnGfivan tov Oedv ideiv. 

310 Matt. 5.8: poxdpior of xaBapoi tf xapdig, Sti abtoi tov Oedv Syovtan. 
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belief is the cornerstone of Gregory’s ascetical teaching, and with it he 
finishes his work.*!! And it is relevant to the Akathistos, too, as we shall 
see. 
In the last chapter of De Virginitate Gregory advices the “young and 
unformed in understanding” to “search out a fitting guide and master” 
on the way to perfection.*!? With this in mind he writes as follows: 


Now, if ever, saintliness abounds and penetrates our world; by gradual ad- 
vances it has reached the highest mark of perfection; and one who follows 
such footsteps in his daily rounds may catch this halo; one who tracks the 
scent of this preceding perfume may be drenched in the fragrance of 
Christ himself. As, when one torch has been fired, flame is transmitted to 
_ all the neighbouring candlesticks .. . so the saintliness of a life is transmit- 
ted from him who has achieved it, to those who come within his circle.°! 


We can see the direct influence of this passage on the Akathistos. Firstly, 
the words doph (‘scent’) and Xpiotod edmdia. (‘fragrance of Christ’) are 
included in 2 Corinthians 2.14—15, but the parallel context to strophe 21 
is found only in De Virginitate. Therefore the sentence “one who tracks 
the scent of this preceding perfume may be drenched in the fragrance of 
Christ himself” has to be taken as the source of the salutation “Hail, 
scent of Christ’s fragrance” (21.16). Further, it is apparent that the idea 
of Mary as the torch (21.1—5) is parallel to Gregory’s model of the trans- 
mission of the saintliness of life. As for the metaphor of the “torch full of 
light, shining upon those in darkness” (21.1), it does not originate in 
Gregory’s treatise. It is quite unique on account of the prophetic element 
(the association through ‘in darkness’) which is combined with the 


31) De Virginitate XX1I1.7.52-69. 

312 De Virginitate XXIU.3.1-6: Odxodv éxerdi véot Et Kal dteAeic thy Sidvoiev ol 
ROMA Tig nApVevias &vtiAapPdvovten, todto mpd m&vtov adtois EnimmbevtEov &v ein, 
10 Cytijoar tig 050d taverns deya8dv KaOnyepdva te Kai 5SdéoKxaAov. “Thus since many 
who are young and unformed in understanding seize hold of virginity, above all their task 
should be to search out a fitting guide and master on this path.” 

313 De Virginitate XXIII.5.1-14: Odxodv Avortedss dv ein wh vouoVetetv Exvt0ic tods 
véovg tiv tod Biov tobtov ddd6v- 0d yap émAéAoure thy Conv Tay ta tOv dyaBdv 
dnodetypata, GAAG Kai opddpa viv, cixep note, h cepvdtns HvOnoe Kai emryoprdCer TH 
Bid NpOv xpdg &xpdtatov toig Kat’ OAiyov mpooOhKarc axpiPObcion, fig Eeott peta- 
OXElV TOV TOig TOLOdtOIG TyvEoL NEpINAtOdVTG Kai THC dopTic TOD pbpov TobTOD KATORLV 
enduevov “tig ev@diag tod Xpistob” (2 Cor. 2.14-15) dvaniprAacBar. Kabdnep yap 
pias eGap@etons Aawnd&dos cic névtag tode mpooeyyilovtag Abyvous if tig PAOYOS 
diddoo01¢ yivetar... oto Kai F tod Biov tobtov cepvdtng dad tod KatopVaxdtoc adtiy 
éxi tods npoceyyiCovtac S1abidotar. 
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torch.*'* Such a combination causes an epithet to emerge which looks 
analogical to the typological epithets, but it is not based on authentic 
typology. Anyhow, it displays excellently the relationship between Christ 
and Mary. In the “immaterial light” (to &Aov @@c) and in the “intellec- 
tual sun” (vontog fAto¢ in: “Hail, beam of the spiritual sun”, 21.6) I see a 
reflection of Gregory’s (Platonic) terminology.*"° 

The question of a guide with regard to Mary can be approached on 
the basis of Gregory himself: If we depart from Gregory’s premise, from 
‘the real virginity’, which Mary represents,*'© we come by necessity to 
the conclusion that Mary is the ‘fitting’ guide since she ‘saw God’. And 
that is what the Akathistos presents: “by kindling the immaterial light 
she [i.e. the holy Virgin] guides all to divine knowledge, illuminating the 
mind with brilliance” (21.3-5).3!’ It is noteworthy that the ‘divine 
knowledge’ appears already explicitly in those two strophes which focus 
on Mary’s chastity, viz. in strophes 3 and 17.3!8 Also the rhetorical pun 
you &yvootov yavar h napVévocg Cntodoa (“the Virgin, yearning to 
grasp a knowledge unknowable”, 3.1) suggests strongly that the 
Akathistos represents Mary as having gnosis of God in the sense Gregory 
gives it. The evidence that this is the case relates to the question I left 
open in dealing with strophe 3, concerning the epithet “the main 
chapter of his teachings” (tOv Soypatov adtod 10 KepdActov, 3.9). The 
emphasis Gregory lays on the purification of the heart according to the 
teaching of Jesus is the key to the problem: 


To say, again, that one makes oneself worthy to see God produces no less 
a result than this, that one is made worthy to see God. Indeed, the crown 
of every hope, and of every desire, of every blessing, and of every promise 


314 Tsa, 9.1 (9.2) (quoted in Luke 1.79): 6 Aads d nopevdpevos év oxdtet, Sete pa peyau- 
ot KatoiKkodvtes év xOPa Kai ore Oavétov, pH Adwyer é—’ Nps. “The people who 
walked in darkness have seen a great light; those who lived in a land of deep darkness— 
on them light has shined.” Cf. Proclus, Hom. 1, ACO I.1.1.108.25-109.3. 

315 The word vontdg means in the first place ‘intelligible’, falling within the sphere of 
vod¢, apprehended by the intellect; consult Lampe (1961) on its many meanings. When 
Proclus uses the epithet of the immaterial light for Christ (Hom. 2, PG 65.700C; Constas 
(1994), 132/153: 16 ddAov pGc capKoVEévta eBdotaoev, “She bore the immaterial light 
made flesh”), Mary is not compared with the torch (Aayéc) but the lampstand (Avyvia), 
which refers to the equipment of the tabernacle. 

316 Cf, 1L.2.18-21. 

317 Jaeger (1954), 74. 

318 “Fail, you who surpass the knowledge of the wise” (3.16), “Hail, you who illuminate 
the minds of the faithful” (3.17), “Hail, you who illuminate many with knowledge” 
(17.15). 
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of God, and of all those unspeakable delights which we believe to exist 
beyond our perception and our knowledge—the crowning result 
(kepaAatov) of them all, I say, is this. Moses longed earnestly to see it, and 
many prophets and kings have desired to see the same: but the only class 
deemed worthy of it are the pure in heart, those who are, and are named 
‘blessed’ for this very reason, that ‘they shall see God’.?'9 


The word xegéAaov, which appears in this context, proves the concep- 
tual connection between De Virginitate and the Akathistos. The epithet 
“the main chapter of his teachings” makes sense in the framework of 
Gregory’s ascetical teaching, which the author of the Akathistos has 
applied to Mary in the context of the mystery of the birth of Christ from 
her pure womb. 

The early Christian notion of baptism as illumination is expressed e.g. 
in the Apologia of Justin Martyr: “This bath is called illumination, 
because the mind of those who learn these things is illumined within.”°?° 
So, already the beginning of the strophe can be understood in this sense, 
but only in the salutations does it become evident. In the salutations 
some typical elements of baptism and its ritual are addressed to Mary, 
but the emphasis has been laid on illumination, which four epithets 
reflect (“Hail, beam of the spiritual sun, 21.6; “Hail, lampstand of the 
light that never wanes”, 21.7; “Hail, soul-illuminating lightning”, 21.8; 
“Hail, since you kindle the many-beamed lantern”, 21.10). One epithet 
is concerned with the renunciation of the devil (“Hail, you who like 
thunder strike down the enemies”, 21.9). There are the running waters 
(“Hail, since you make the many-streamed river gush forth”, 21.11), and 
Christ’s baptism as prototype of every Christian (“Hail, you who pre- 
figure the baptismal font”, 21.12). There is shown the forgiveness of sins 
in the baptismal font (“Hail, you who take away the filth of sin”, 21.13: 
“Hail, basin that washes clean the conscience”, 21.14 ), and finally there 
is a reference to the eucharist, which was the last rite in which the newly 
baptized catechumenate participated (“Hail, bowl wherein is mixed the 


319 De Virginitate XXII.7.52-62: Tod 5& tov Oedv adtdv kataEmOfvan iSeiv odk &AAOG 
tig totiv 6 Kapros 7 adtd Todt 16 KatatimOfvar tov Ocdv iSeiv- mé&ons yup eAniboc 
Kopveh Kai nd&ons éxiBvuptiac KatdpQmna, edroyiac te Ocod Kai émayyeAiac m&oNS Kai 
TOv &ppitov &yabdyv tév dxép atoOnoiv te Kai yvGow eivar Kemotevpévov TO MEpac 
KQL TO Ke@aAQLOV TodT4 EoTLV, 5 Kat Movor eiv éxexdOnoe Kai TOAAOI npo~ytar Kai 
Baorreic éxeBopnoav: &Evodvtar 5é pdvor ot KaBapoi tH Kapdia, ot S1& todto Svtacs 
poxdptot kai Svtec Kal 6vonaCopevot, St adtoi tov Ocdv Syovtar. 

320 Apologia 1.61, PG 6.421B: KoAcitan 5& todto 16 Aovtpov pationdc, dag patiCopevov 
thy Si&voinv Tov tTadto. pavOavevtov. 
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wine of mighty joy”, 21.16; “Hail, life of mystical feasting”, 21.17 ). The 
interpretation of this series of epithets within the framework of early 
Christian baptismal practice would form a study in itself, but from our 
viewpoint the interest lies in their attribution to Mary. 

In the section “The Concepts” I demonstrated the conceptual 
connection between Mary’s womb and the baptismal font. Such a 
connection is shown in the salutation, “Hail, you who prefigure the bap- 
tismal font” (21.12). Normally a type refers to the Old Testament, but 
here the baptismal font or Mary’s womb is called the type, signifying 
obviously the beginning of a new era in i eschata. In the section “The 
Concepts” I presented the supposition that since baptism was under- 
stood to belong to the ‘repairing process of the Fall’, the baptismal 
aspect was connected with Mary through the concept of Second Eve, 
because of the part of Mary in the plan of redemption. No doubt verses 
21.9 and 21.13—14 can be interpreted in the context of the ‘repairing 
process’. Apart from this, I think that strophe 21 reflects the feast of the 
Epiphany, which in turn points to the antiquity of the hymn, as the 
Epiphany was originally a feast to celebrate the Incarnation.*”! The 
introduction of the feast of 25 December in the fourth century had 
caused the division of the Epiphany into two feasts, Nativity and 
Epiphany. The fact that the Akathistos, i.e. a hymn of the Incarnation, 
discusses baptism, might be explained by the liturgical practice in Con- 
stantinople.*** Unfortunately we do not know enough about this. 

It is plain that the emphasis of strophe 21 lies in the idea of illumin- 
ation, which in the first place directs the thoughts to perfection and to 
the seeing of God. The theme of baptism becomes explicit only in the 
salutations. In the image of Mary Gregory’s thinking is reflected; perfec- 
tion, attained through virginity, enables one to see God. This whole 
ascetical approach is encompassed by the concept Virgin. The baptismal 
aspect on the other hand is to be reduced to the concept Second Eve. 


321 The word ‘epiphany’ (énupéavera) refers to the manifestation of the incarnate Christ, 
which took place in the baptism of Jesus in Jordan, cf. Lampe (1961). According to 
Merras (1995), 192, in the context of the Epiphany Christ’s carnal birth and his baptism 
as the prototype of the baptism of every Christian were closely connected. 

322 Talley (1991), 127: “At Constantinople . .. Epiphany became a baptismal day only 
when the unified celebration of the birth and baptism was divided through the adoption 
of the feast of December, leaving the Epiphany devoted to the baptism alone.” 
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Strophe 22 


Strophe 22 deals with salvation as redemption. It has become clear 
already that redemption is an early Christian conception of salvation, 
whereby the work of Christ was to redeem human beings who because 
of the Fall were enslaved to the devil. The Akathistos takes the “tearing 
up the record of sins” as a synonym for redemption. Proclus’s homily 
against Nestorius bears witness to the relevance, in the arguments over 
the Theotokos, of redemption as a saving effect of the Incarnation:*”? it 
is especially noteworthy that Proclus defends Mary’s theological position 
by the argument of ransom: “He paid the ransom of his own blood. He 
gave to death in exchange for mankind the body taken from the virgin 
that he bore.”*** Strophe 22 refers explicitly to the ancient debts (22.1) 
and seems to emphasize that the redemption concerns all human beings 
(22.2, 5). The tearing up of the record (22.5) goes back to Colossians 
2.14, which shows that it means the death of Christ on the cross.°” 
While the Akathistos is silent about the theme of the death of Christ, it 
brings out how redemption takes the place of grace (22.1, 4). The word 
én1Snpueo relates to Alexandrian terminology. 


Strophe 23 


Strophe 23 is the proclamation of the Theotokos, as I characterized it in 
the section “The Theotokos Controversy”. There is no doubt that in 
four epithets the official status of the Theotokos in the Empire and the 
Church is confirmed (“Hail, precious diadem of pious kings”, 23.10;37° 
“Hail, holy exaltation of devout priests”, 23.11 “Hail, immovable tower 
of the Church”, 23.12; “Hail, impregnable wall of the kingdom”, 23.13). 
In conciliar affairs the pattern of the role of the emperor was generally 


323 Cf. ACOL1.1.105 ££. 

324 ACO 1.1.1.106.13-15: GAN’ HAGev 5 dei napdv Kal KatéAaBev Adtpov 1 oixeiov 
aiva Kai fmxKev drip tod yévovg avtéAAaypa TO Oavét@ 3 ex napBEvov epdpecev 
ope. 

325 Col. 2.14: éoAciyas 1d Kad’ hLdv yerpdypagov toic Séyyaow 5 ty drevavtiov hiv. 
Kai abd Apxev Ex tod pgoov npoonAdoas abtd TH otavp@. “Erasing the record that 
stood against us with its legal demands. He set this aside, nailing it to the cross.” 

326 Since Constantine the emperors were ‘pious’, cf. Eusebius’s oration on the 
thirteenth anniversary of Constantine’s reign, Or. 2, De Laudibus Constantini 199, 203, 300, 
201. 
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accepted. According to Meyendorff “the goal of the emperor was to 
assure the orderly triumph of the majority of a council”.*”” The 
salutations “Hail, through whom trophies are raised up” (23.14) and 
“Hail, through whom enemies fall” (23.15), are exceptionally ambigu- 
ous, for they may be concerned with the enemies of the Empire and the 
Church, or they may refer to spiritual enemies. The word tpdna1ov for 
the cross of Christ appears at the end of De Virginitate, corroborating the 
impression that the author of the Akathistos was influenced by it: 


How can you, who are not crucified to the world, and will not accept the 
mortification of the flesh, obey Him Who bids you follow after Him, and 
Who bore the Cross in His own body, as a trophy from the foe??”8 


It is the Lord himself who authorizes the salutations to Mary (23.4-5), 
wherefore presumably the first salutations relate to the Theotokos 
resolution. They are typological, because, I think, they are to constitute 
a testimony to Mary: “Hail, tabernacle of God and the Word” (23.6), 
“Hail, greater than the Holy of Holies” (23.7), “Hail, ark gilded by the 
Spirit” (23.8). These epithets refer to the context of Exodus, where the 
instructions for the construction of the tabernacle were given, and from 
which also the epithets of 5.11, 5.14 and 5.15 are derived. So, in 
typological thinking, the words ‘tabernacle’, ‘holy of holies’ and ‘ark’ 
(oxnvnh, ayia &yiwv and KiPwtdc), as referring to the place which was 
sanctified to the Lord,*” constitute a testimony to Mary as a place of 
God, i.e. the Theotokos. ‘Therefore it is reasonable to ask when such 
testimony emerged for the first time. 

Caro’s summary of the Marian epithets shows that the word xiBmt0¢ 
appears occasionally already in the fourth century.*” In the Ephesian 
period the word «1B@t0g is more popular (Hesychius, Proclus, Theo- 
dotus of Ancyra, Pseudo-Chrysostom and Basil of Seleucia) than the 
oxnvn, the oxnvn being found only in Cyril of Alexandria and Pseudo- 
Theodotus. The ayia G&yimv does not appear at that time. This trend 
continues up till the sixth century. On these grounds it is plausible that 


327 Meyendorff (1989), 34. 

328 De Virginitate XXTII.7.18-23: ls &xoberc tod Eotavpwpévon, 5 COv, tod doOav- 
évtos th Guaptic, 6 Kat’ adc dyiaivov, tod KeAsbovtoc thy dKoAObBnaw dricw adtod, 
GOREP TL TPMAALOV KATE TOD GVILKEWEVOD TOV GTALPOV EX1 TOD OpATOS PEPOVTOS, O LN 
OTADPODEVOS TH KOU Kal tiv VeKpwWoLv Tic CapKds Uh Sexduevog; cf. Dinkler (1967). 

329 Exod. 24-6. oxnvf cf. Exod. 26, ayia. ayiov cf. 26.31, 33, KiBetéc cf. 25.10-16; cf. 
also Heb. 9.1-4. 

330 Cf. Caro (1971-3), 685. 
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the author exploited known typologies. As regards the epithets of 
strophe 5, according to Caro’s list they do not appear at all in the fifth- 
century homilies. Nothing more can be said about them without a 
proper examination of a greater number of texts. The salutation “Hail, 
inexhaustible treasury of life” (23.9), following after the typological epi- 
thets, is conceptually connected with the concept of Theotokos. It re- 
flects a spiritual idea, which is related to Gregory’s ascetical teaching.**! 
The word vadg (‘temple’), which precedes the exclamation to the 
Theotokos, is not typological (“we all praise you as a living temple, O 
Theotokos”, 23.1-2), because the explicit Old Testament reference of 
patristic interpretative tradition is lacking.*? According to Caro’s listing, 
vadg as an epithet of Mary appears more frequently than oxnvh and 
KiBwtoc, and it is met for the first time in Hesychius. In Proclus is found 
a remark concerning the temple, which in this connection is especially 
interesting: “And just as the lampstand is not itself the source of the light 
but the vehicle of the light, so too, the virgin is not herself God, but 
God’s temple.”* The use of the word ‘temple’ for Mary had obviously 
caused misunderstanding. No wonder, since in the Antiochian tradition 
the “body is the temple of the deity of the Son” as Nestorius asserts.*** 
Despite the apparent theological relevance of the word ‘temple’, I 
tend to think that the influence of Gregory of Nyssa’s De Virginitate is 
reflected here, too. The attribute €wyvxog (‘living’) suggests that the 
temple is associated with the teaching of Gregory.*® First it can be 
stated that the ‘living temple’ (with the explanation: “for the Lord dwelt 
in your womb”, 23.3) is in conformity with the famous passage of De 
Virginitate, by which Mary’s position as the model of imitation is estab- 


331 Bg. De Virginitate XX.4.1-11. 

332 Cf, Lampe (1961) on the various meanings of vadc. 

333 Hom. 2, PG 65.700D; Constas (1994), 132/153: «al &onep h Avyvia ob« adth 
pords aitia, dAAG partic Synpa, odtas Kai h napBEvoc od« adth Oedc, GAAG Ocod vase, 
Caro dates the homily to 420-5. The homily is clearly a compilation. I believe the part in 
which Proclus’s assertion appears could be traced to the time when the Theotokos schism 
was already acute. 

334 Cf Tanner (1990), 48. 

335 The basic meaning of Euyoyoc is related to uyuxdm, ‘to animate’ (Liddell and Scott 
1968, cf. Lampe (1961) on the various meanings). Gregory uses the word uyvxoc in the 
penultimate passage, when he explains why a model for imitation is necessary, and when 
he asserts that “those living in the Spirit” @v 1@ xvedpott GOvtec) are fitting guides (De 
Virginitate XXTIL6). 
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lished.**° Strophe 21 proves already that in the Akathistos Mary is 
considered as guide. In the life of the virgins, to whom Gregory directs 
his instructions, the preserving of the chastity of the body as well as the 
soul was the primary concern. This aspect is shown in the very last 
epithets, which at the same time imply an emotional involvement, truly 
credible if they are pronounced by the virgins who follow Mary: “Hail, 
healing of my body” (23.16); “Hail, protection of my soul” (12.17). 

The conceptual image of Mary in strophe 23 is heterogeneous. The 
image shows a new feature, that of official status (23.13—14). The role of 
the patroness which is seen already in strophe 19 is confirmed (23.16— 
17). The concept Theotokos appears explicitly in the typological epithets 
(23.6-8). The epithet “temple” represents the concept Theotokos, 
whereas in the “living temple” an ascetical element is involved. There 
are two ambiguous epithets, which can be interpreted in different con- 
texts (23.14-15). An ascetical element is recognizable in six cases (23.2, 
23.9, 23.1417). 


Strophe 24 


The intensive praise of the Theotokos concludes with the exaltations, O, 
Mother and Alleluia in strophe 24. The Christological position of Mary 
is confirmed: she is the texodoa (birth-giver) of the Logos. The hymn 
which has now been sung to Mary is said to be a npoogopé& (offering). I 
see this idea as coming from Gregory. The offering is found at the very 
end of De Virginitate, where a gift to God is discussed.*%’ (That passage 
may have also contributed to the emergence of the ‘living temple’). 


336 De Virginitate 11.2.18-27: Snep yup év th dpidvt@ Mapia yéyove copotixds, “tod 
TANpwpatos tic Gedtyt0¢” év tH Xproto 51 tig napOevias ExAGppavtos, todto Kai eri 
RAONS WATS KATH Adyov napVeveotons yivetar. “What happened in the stainless Mary 
when the fullness of the Godhead which was in Christ shone through her, that happens 
in every soul that leads the virgin life according to the word.” 

337 XXTIL.7.29-35: TG iepatederg Oc xaitor cig adtd todto xpioOeic, cig 1 
mpoopepe ddpov 16 Oc, SHpov Se odk GAA tp IV TW TENTS ovddé broPoAoaiov éKx 
tov EEwOEv sot napenopévev, GAAG tO GAn Bas odv, Snep gotiv 6 tow cov &vOpeanos, 
téA€1dG TE KOL GMs elvan dpetA@v Kate Tov xEpi tod Guvod vopov, x&ong KNALSOc TE 
Ka AOPBys danAAaypEvog; “How can you be a priest unto God, anointed though you are 
for this very office to offer a gift to God; a gift in no way another’s, no counterfeited gift 
from sources outside yourself, but a gift that is really your own, namely ‘the inner man’, 
who must be perfect and blameless, as it is required of a lamb to be without spot or 
blemish?” 
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Besides the praise and the offering to Mary, there is also a prayer to her. 
In the chapter “The Veneration of Mary” I presented my notion of its 
origins in an eschatological context. In dealing with the theme of the 
intercession of Mary, I clarified how it is connected with the concept 
Second Eve. I have nothing more to add. 

Thus in strophe 24 the concept Theotokos appears explicitly, whereas 
the concept Second Eve is presented indirectly: “Deliver from every evil 
and the punishment to come all those who cry to you” (24.4—5). 


Refrains 


I have left the interpretative analysis of the refrains “Hail, bride unwed- 
ded” and “Alleluia” till last, since I see the use of the two different 
refrains as fundamentally defining the structure of the poem. The 
double theme of the poem, the Incarnation and the praise of Mary, is 
organized around them. Thus the refrain “Alleluia” is used in that part 
of the narrative dealing with the significance of the Incarnation, and the 
refrain “Hail, bride unwedded” in the praise of Mary. The appearance 
of the Alleluia in the Akathistos reflects the observance of a very ancient 
tradition. Alleluia had become particularly favoured in liturgical poetry 
already in the primitive Christian period, and onto it were often 
appended the acclamations of the troparia sung by the congregation.?*8 
The original ethos of the Alleluia was the proclamation of joy.**? The 
Alleluia was considered as a ‘heavenly song’,**? and thus was cultivated 
in circles which emulated the life of angels: the siging of the Alleluia 
was regarded as a fitting exercise for monks, the devotees of asceticism. 
In the Akathistos the ethos of the Alleluia is likewise a proclamation of 
joy and thanksgiving. In the strophes of the first part of the hymn (2, 4, 
6, 8, 10, 12) the Alleluia has no proper object, whereas in the second 
part (14, 16, 18, 20, 22) the Alleluia is directed clearly at Christ, other 
than in the last strophe. In strophes 14 and 18 the Alleluia appears in the 
context of following Christ. In strophe 20 it is uttered as an expression of 
thanks for the immortality brought about through the sacrificial death of 


338 Cf. Engbergin (1950). 
339 Engbergin (1950), 296. 
340 Engbergin (1950), 297. 
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Christ, and in 22 the ripping up the account book of sin provides the 
subject matter for the Alleluia verse. 

The refrain “Hail, bride unwedded”, with which the series of saluta- 
tions to Mary conclude, leaves its stamp on the whole hymn, as well as 
on the image of Mary. The ascetical mode of the Akathistos is under- 
lined by the fact that in Greek the point of “Hail, bride unwedded” is 
not that Mary is chaste and yet can give birth, but that she has no 
experience of marriage (cf. also 2.1, 4.2, 6.3-4). Such an emphasis is not 
found in the New Testament (Luke 1.34, Matthew 1.18-25) and is 
therefore to be viewed as reflecting the value system of the society which 
produced the hymn. The last strophe of the hymn, in which the effects 
consequent upon the Incarnation are indicated, concludes with a 
thanksgiving Alleluia to Mary. This forms a resolute testimony that 
Mary’s role is seen to stretch beyond the unique birth-giving of the 
Logos. Thus it is indisputable that in the Akathistos Mary is depicted 
from the point of view of God’s plan of salvation as the Second Eve. 


REREADING THE AKATHISTOS HYMN 


The concepts of which the Marian image is composed, and which show 
the result of the analysis, appear in the following summary. It takes into 
account all the references in the text to Mary. The abbreviations for the 
basic concepts are marked by V for the Virgin, E for the Second Eve, T 
for the Theotokos. Ascetical elements are marked by A. The letter O is 
the common sign for all other elements. 


Strophe | 

2 T the Theotokos 
Hail, through whom joy shall shine forth 
Hail, through whom the curse shall cease 
Hail, recalling of fallen Adam 
Hail, deliverance of the tears of Eve 
Hail, height hard for human thoughts to scale 
Hail, depth hard even for the eyes of angels to pierce 
Hail, since you are the chair of the king 
Hail, since you bear him who bears all 
Hail, star causing the sun to shine 
Hail, womb of the divine Incarnation 
Hail, through whom the creation is made new 
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E 
VA 


Strophe 2 
1 VA 
10 
5 V 


Strophe 3 
1 VA 
1V 

34 


ges se 


EVA 
EVA 
Vv 

15 VO 
EVA 
EVA 
VA 


Strophe 4 
1 VA 
34 VO 


Strophe 5 
1V 
17T 
5 T 

ETO 

ETO 

ETO 

ETO 
10 E 

E 

E 

EA 
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Hail, through whom the Creator is worshipped 
Hail, bride unwedded 


(the holy one), seeing herself to be chaste 
the holy one 
childbirth from a conception without seed 


(the Virgin), yearning to grasp a knowledge unknowable 
the Virgin 

how can a son be born of chaste loins 

Hail, initiate of sacred counsel 

Hail, faith of those who pray in silence 

Hail, prelude to the miracles of Christ 

Hail, main chapter of his teachings 

Hail, celestial ladder by which God descended 
Hail, bridge leading those from earth to heaven 
Hail, marvel greatly lauded by the angels 

Hail, wound greatly lamented by the demons 
Hail, you who ineffably gave birth to the light 
Hail, you who taught nobody ‘how’ 

Hail, you who surpass the knowledge of the wise 
Hail, you who illuminate the minds of the faithful 
Hail, bride unwedded 


her that knew not wedlock 
she showed forth her fruitful womb as a sweet field 


the Virgin 

bearing God in her womb 

the ‘Theotokos 

Hail, vine-twig of unfading bud 

Hail, treasure of undying fruit 

Hail, you who till the tiller who loves humankind 

Hail, you who cultivate the cultivator of our life 

Hail, earth that flourishes with a fertility of compassion 
Hail, table that bears a wealth of mercy 

Hail, since you make the meadow of delights blossom again 
Hail, since you make ready a haven for the souls 


Strophe 6 


3 
4 
5 


VA 
Vv 
Vv 


Strophe 7 


4-5 


TO 


COO0O00FO000 
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Hail, acceptable incense of intercession 

Hail, atonement for the whole world 

Hail, good will of God towards mortals 

Hail, freedom of approach for mortals before God 
Hail, bride unwedded 


unwedded 
blameless 
your conceiving by the Holy Spirit 


as a lamb without spot, pastured in Mary’s womb 
Hail, mother of the lamb and the shepherd 
Hail, fold of spiritual sheep 

Hail, protection against unseen wild beasts 

Hail, key to the gates of Paradise 

Hail, since heavenly things rejoice with the earth 
Hail, since earthly things chant with the faithful 
Hail, unsilenced mouth of the apostles 

Hail, unvanquished courage of the martyrs 

Hail, firm foundation of the faith 

Hail, brilliant token of grace 

Hail, through whom Hades was stripped bare 
Hail, through whom we were clothed in glory 
Hail, bride unwedded 


the Virgin’s 

in (the Virgin’s) hands him who with his hand fashioned 
humankind 

to the blessed (Virgin) 

Hail, mother of the star that never sets 

Hail, bright dawn of the mystical day 

Hail, you who closed the furnace of deception 

Hail, you who protect the initiates of the ‘Trinity 

Hail, you who have cast the inhuman tyrant from his 
dominion 

Hail, you who showed forth the Lord Christ, who loves 
humankind 


Hail, deliverance from pagan worship 
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Strophe 13 
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Hail, liberation from miry deeds 

Hail, you who quenched the worship of fire 

Hail, you who released us from the flame of passions 
Hail, guide of the Persians to temperance 

Hail, joy of all generations 

Hail, bride unwedded 


the ‘Theotokos 

Hail, elevation of humans 

Hail, downfall of demons 

Hail, you who trampled upon the delusion of error 
Hail, you who refuted the deceit of the idols 

Hail, sea that drowned the spiritual Pharaoh 

Hail, rock, giving water to those who thirst for life 
Hail, pillar of fire, guiding those in darkness 

Hail, protection of the world, wider than the cloud 
Hail, food, following after manna 

Hail, minister of holy joy 

Hail, promised land 

Hail, from whom flow milk and honey 

Hail, bride unwedded 


from the seedless womb he came 

preserving it chaste as it was before 

Hail, flower of incorruption 

Hail, crown of continence 

Hail, you who shine forth the prefiguration of resurrection 
Hail, you who show forth the life of the angels 

Hail, tree of glorious fruit on which the faithful feed 

Hail, wood of fair shading leaves where many shelter 

Hail, you who brought into the world the deliverer of cap- 
tives 

Hail, you who conceived the guide to whose who wander 
astray 

Hail, conciliation of the Righteous Judge 

Hail, forgiveness for many who have stumbled 

Hail, robe of free intercession given to the naked 

Hail, love conquering all desire 


Hail, bride unwedded 


Strophe 15 
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birth from the Virgin 

seized by God 

Hail, container of the uncontainable God 

Hail, gate of hallowed mystery 

Hail, tidings doubted by unbelievers 

Hail, undoubted boast of believers 

Hail, all-holy chariot of him who is above the Cherubim 
Hail, excellent dwelling-place for him who is above the 
Seraphim 

Hail, you who bring opposites together 

Hail, you who unite virginity and childbirth 

Hail, through whom sin is remitted 

Hail, through whom Paradise is opened 

Hail, key to the kingdom of Christ 

Hail, hope of eternal blessings 

Hail, bride unwedded 


Theotokos 


34 VTO how you remained virgin and yet had power to bear a child 


VE 
VE 
VA 
VA 


10 VA 
VA 
VA 


VA 
VA 
15 VA 
EO 
EO 
VA 


Strophe 19 
1 VA 
1 V 
ono 


Hail, vessel of the wisdom of God 

Hail, treasure of his providence 

Hail, you who reveal lovers of wisdom as unwise 

Hail, you who refute practitioners of reason as unreason- 
able 

Hail, since the cunning disputants are shown to be fools 
Hail, since the myth-makers have withered in silence 

Hail, you who have torn asunder the tangled webs of the 
Athenians 

Hail, you who have filled the nets of the fishermen 

Hail, you who draw us forth from the depths of ignorance 
Hail, you who illuminate many with knowledge 

Hail, ship for those who wish to be saved 

Hail, haven for the seafarers of life 


Hail, bride unwedded 


for virgins (and for all who flee to you) you are a wall 


Virgin 
‘Theotokos 
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the Maker of heaven and earth constructed you, undefiled, 
by dwelling in your womb 

Hail, pillar of virginity 

Hail, gate of salvation 

Hail, beginning of spiritual renewal 

Hail, bestower of divine goodness 

Hail, for you gave new birth to those conceived in shame 
Hail, for you admonished those despoiled in mind 

Hail, you who destroyed the corruptor of hearts 

Hail, you who gave birth to the sower of purity 

Hail, bridal chamber of a seedless marriage 

Hail, you who join the faithful with the Lord 

Hail, fair nursing-mother of virgins 

Hail, bridal escort of holy souls 

Hail, bride unwedded 


(the holy Virgin as) a torch full of light, shining upon those 
in darkness 

the holy Virgin 

for by kindling the immaterial light she guides all to divine 
knowledge, illuminating the mind with brilliance 

Hail, beam of the spiritual sun 

Hail, lampstand of the light that never wanes 

Hail, soul-illuminating lightning 

Hail, you who like thunder strike down the enemies 

Hail, since you kindle the many-beamed lanterns 

Hail, since you make the many-streamed river gush forth 
Hail, you who prefigure the baptismal font 

Hail, you who take away the filth of sin 

Hail, basin that washes clean the conscience 

Hail, bow] wherein is mixed the wine of mighty joy 

Hail, scent of Christ’s fragrance 

Hail, life of mystical feasting 

Hail, bride unwedded 


as we sing in honour of your giving birth, we all praise you 
a living temple 
Theotokos 
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34 TO the Lord who holds all in his hands dwelt in your womb— 
made you holy, made you glorious, and taught us all to cry 
to you 
Hail, tabernacle of God and the Word 
Hail, greater than the Holy of Holies 
Hail, ark gilded by the Spirit 

A Hail, inexhaustible treasury of life 

Hail, precious diadem of pious kings 

Hail, holy exaltation of devout priests 

Hail, immovable tower of the Church 

O Hail, impregnable wall of the kingdom 

AO Hail, through whom trophies are raised up 
15 AO Hail, through whom enemies fall 

VA = Hail, healing of my body 

VA Hail, protection of my soul 

VA Hail, bride unwedded 


Strophe 24 
1 O Mother hymned by all 
1-2 T you who gave birth to the Word, the holiest of all holies 
3 A accepting this present offering 
45 EB deliver from every evil and from the punishment to come all 
those who cry to you 


HHH 


OOO 


Statistically the analysis shows the following result: 

Vv T E A O 

70 34 83 65 40 
The numerical division into conceptual elements indicates that the 
Theotokos represents a clear minority in comparison with the two other 
main concepts, the Virgin and the Second Eve. ‘This result signifies in 
the first place that expressions pointing to the nature of Christ are found 
in the hymn noticeably less often than those which are linked to the 
paradox of the virgin birth (the Virgin), or to the economy of salvation 
(the Second Eve). In other words the statistics confirm that the Christ- 
ological debate is reflected as a relatively thin layer in the Akathistos 
Hymn’s image of Mary. The statistics do not however reveal that this 
layer is found at the climaxes of the hymn (at the beginning 1.12-15, at 
the culmination 13.4, 15.6—-7, 15.10-11, and most forcefully at the end 
23.24, 23.6-9, 24.1-2), and that its essential content is the ‘place’ of the 
Incarnation of the Logos of God. Nor do the statistics indicate that the 
arguments of the defenders of the Theotokos appear in the hymn (13.4 
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and 17.3—4), and that in the Christologically most important strophe 15 
is to be seen the formula, distinctive to the whole Theotokos dispute, 
‘container of the uncontainable’ (yapa cywprtov), preceding expres- 
sions from which it may be concluded that debate or acceptance of that 
very concept (or formula) is under question (15.8—-9). In addition, as the 
confirmation of Mary’s official status as Theotokos (23.10~-13) and the 
hint of victory (23.13—14) are also reflected in the image of Mary, there 
is sufficient material in the hymn itself to justify the assertion that we are 
dealing with a consciously drawn up depiction of the object of doctrinal 
dispute. 

The crudely numbered image of Mary also shows that the Second 
Eve is dominant but that the difference from the Virgin is not great. The 
hymn’s frame of reference, the recapitulation theory, which is to be 
traced to Irenaeus, explains the dominance of the Second Eve. Thus in 
the Second Eve there is seen more or less explicitly an explanation of 
world history on the Irenaean model from the creation of the first 
human to the creation anew of the world. I take a few examples: ‘a new 
creation’ (13.1) supposes the creation of the first Adam; the Fall is to be 
understood as the reason for the Incarnation (1.7—9); Mary corrects the 
wrongdoing of Eve (1.9); God has a design (3.6); the Incarnation takes 
place because of God’s philanthropy (5.8); the Incarnation is depicted as 
the redemption from the debt of sin (22, 13.12); Paradise will be created 
anew (5.13), as will creation (1.14). It is therefore natural that in view of 
its breadth the Second Eve forms the fundamental layer of the image of 
Mary in the Akathistos. But this is not all, for the Akathistos defines 
Mary’s theological position with the help of the concept of Second Eve. 

The hymn begins with the account of the Annunciation, within the 
framework of which the concept of the Second Eve has its origin in the 
first place, but it does not reiterate the idea of Mary’s obedience; rather 
it takes as its starting point the banishing through Mary of the curse 
meted out to humankind through Adam and Eve (1.6-9). Thus the 
Akathistos maintains that salvation comes to humankind through the 
Second Eve.**! This idea is repeated in the hymn in different forms (e.g. 
3.11, str. 5, 7.17, 9.17, 11.16-17, 13.10-11, 15.7, 15.14-17, str. 21). 
Because the Second Eve is a precondition for the Incarnation, it is at the 
same time also a precondition for the effects being perceived as a ‘pro- 
cess of correction’ of the Fall, as is revealed in the case of the Church 


341 Cf Starowieyski (1989), 128. 
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(7.9, 7.16-17, 11.6-9) and of baptism (21.13-14). In general, whenever 
it is a matter of something happening anew it can be referred back to the 
Eve—Mary parallel (e.g. 1.16, 5.12, 11.6). On the other hand it is 
noticeable that the term of Christological debate and concept of the 
Theotokos cannot be discerned in the chain of concepts which begins 
from the Eve—Mary parallel. For this reason, as the conceptual unity is 
lacking, it is impossible to justify sensibly, on the basis of the word 
“Theotokos’, the greetings of strophe 11, although according to the ac- 
count of the hymn they are all epithets of the Theotokos. Such an 
attribution does not prove a genuine synthesis of the concepts of Second 
Eve and Theotokos (e.g. 3.10-11 and 15.7) but that the word 
“Theotokos’ is used as an appellation. All in all it may be affirmed that 
the long history of the development of the Eve—Mary parallel is revealed 
in the image of Mary in respect of the intentional emphasizing of the 
new Christological term “Theotokos’. 

The concept of the Virgin is also significant in terms of number of oc- 
currences. This is explained by the hymn’s ascetical background, which 
is most clearly seen precisely in the concept of the Virgin: in as many as 
fifty-one cases the ascetical element, which in all appears in sixty-five 
expressions, emerges in connection with the Virgin. The paradox of the 
virgin birth, which forms the core of the Virgin concept, and which goes 
back to the prophecy of Isaiah on the birth of the Messiali (Isaiah 7.14), 
is referred to only eight times (3.3-4, 3.8, 3.14-15, 13.3, 15.5, 15.12~13). 
It is therefore numerically evident that the depiction of the ascetical 
Virgin controls the concepts of the Virgin in the image of Mary in the 
Akathistos. ‘Ascetical Virgin’ reflects the ideal of the purity of body and 
soul (13.6-7, str. 19), mirrors the set of values of the ascetical life (3.1, 
3.9, 3.16-17, 17.8—14) and in the refrain yaipe, vouen &vougevte, refers 
indirectly to the way of thought characteristic of early female asceticism, 
that a virgin is Christ’s bride. In the ‘Ascetical Virgin’ is seen both the 
imitation of Mary and that role of protector and guide which developed 
for Mary as a consequence of the imitation (19.1-5, 19.8-9, 19.16-17, 
21.1-5, 23.16—17). 

It was clear from the analysis that there are points of contact both lin- 
guistic and thematic between the Akathistos and Gregory of Nyssa’s 
treatise De Viginitate, which offer grounds for supposing that the 
Akathistos Hymn’s ‘Ascetical Virgin’ is inspired by Gregory’s teaching. 
The idea, distinctive to Gregory’s thought, of the knowledge of God 
through the cleansing of the heart in accordance with Jesus’s teaching, is 
presented in a form accommodated to Mary (“Hail, main chapter of his 
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teachings”, 3.9) in a passage in which the hymn’s own context forces the 
interpretation to be left open, if the literal meaning of the sentence is 
retained. However, this passage, as also strophes 19 (‘For virgins and for 
all who flee to you you are a wall”) and 21 (“torch full of light”), emerges 
as concrete and precise in its meaning when the frame of reference from 
which it originates is recognized. To what extent the Akathistos Hymn 
in fact reflects Gregory’s teaching is a matter for another investigation, 
but it is evident that the essential aspects of the ‘Ascetical Virgin’ are to 
be found in the work of Gregory. 

These are the fundamental elements of the image of Mary in the 
Akathistos, which explain a great part of the references in the text to 
Mary. Nothing is left without explanation in terms of the concepts which 
I drew up for the analysis, although the strong ascetical stamp is to some 
extent surprising. Chronologically speaking an image of Mary could 
already have been composed out of these elements before the Council of 
Ephesus. But this is not the whole picture, for altogether forty expres- 
sions point to other conceptual links. Amongst them are the ten expres- 
sions previously presented in connection with the summary on the 
Theotokos, which bear witness to the Theotokos dispute. In addition 
one epithet is found which points clearly to that stage of the Christologi- 
cal debate when the essential question was how the Incarnation physi- 
cally took place (“Hail, you who taught nobody ‘how”’, 3.15). This of 
course was a question that was already relevant before Ephesus. The 
remaining twenty-eight expressions contain the epithets “holy” (ayia, 
2.1, 21.2) and “blessed” (ebAoynuevn, 9.5), whose association with Mary 
took place in the first century. To Irenaeus’s discussions of the signi- 
ficance of the virgin earth in the creation of the second Adam are to be 
traced altogether six expressions (4.3-4, 5.6-9, 13.3). The taste of the 
early Byzantines for the rhetoric of the sea voyage is seen in two 
instances (17.16-17). Although the justification of the epithet “freedom 
of approach for mortals before God” (5.17) is in the concept of the 
Second Eve, it indubitably testifies also to the cult of Mary. As is clear 
from my research, the way of thought which produced the parrhesia 
epithet is in origin ancient and has no conceptual connection with the 
Theotokos. ‘The epithets found in strophe 13 which recount a cult of 
Mary (13.10-11, 13.17) are, on the basis of their context, to be associ- 
ated with a framework of asceticism. The rhetorical exclamation of the 
last strophe, “O Mother”, as a contrast to the Virgin, which appears 
throughout the hymn, reflects that period when female asceticism 
flourished within the framework of the model of the Virgin Mother, as 
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Proclus’s famous Marian homily testifies. Note at this point that none of 
these marginal elements essentially alters the picture which is formed 
from the main concepts, but rather they deepen it. 

The greatest single conceptual area concerns the Church (7) and it is 
not explained by the familiar basic concepts. As appeared in the 
analysis, in the narrative of the hymn a frame of reference arises from 
the union of shepherd and sheep in which Mary is presented as the 
Church (7.7). A separate investigation would be warranted into how the 
“mother of the lamb” (“Hail, mother of the lamb and the shepherd”, 
7.6), which perhaps points to the concept known already in the second 
century of Mary as a fair sheep, is connected with this concept. It must 
be added that Mary as the Church may not basically be accommodated 
with the allegory of the Church depicted in strophe 11, which goes back 
to the concept of the Second Eve. From what it has been possible to 
clarify from an unresearched field, I conclude that the poet has 
accommodated his concept of the Church to Mary, and not that he has 
portrayed Mary as the Church in accordance with an already 
established intellectual model. There is material that testifies to the 
comparison of Mary to the Church from a time long before Ephesus.*” 

The analysis has shown that the picture of Mary in the Akathistos is 
an integral image in its own right. However, it cannot be reduced to the 
sole concept of the Theotokos, although the hymn does proclaim the 
dogma of the Theotokos. As I surmised, the image reflects to a great 
extent those notions about Mary whose roots lie in the New Testament 
and in the explanation of Christian world history. It also reflects the 
values of the ascetical life and the ideal promulgated by Gregory of 
Nyssa according to which Mary was seen as an example “to every soul” 
striving for salvation (nor is it surprising that the only trace of personality 
appearing in the image accords with the ascetical standard). We are 
therefore justified in speaking specifically of the image of the Virgin 
Mary in the Akathistos Hymn. 


CONCLUSION ON THE IMAGE OF THE VIRGIN Mary 


Now that the conceptual structure of the image of Mary has been 
explained, it is possible to state the following: 


342 Epiphanius of Salamis (d. 403), Adversus Haereses 1112.19, PG 42.729D-732. 
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The significance of Mary in the Incarnation is presented through the 
Eve~Mary parallel and not through the Theotokos concept. This points 
to a relatively early date for the hymn. The dominance of the Second 
Eve, which forms the conceptual foundation of the image of Mary, 
correlates with the historical situation, for before Ephesus speculation on 
the significance of Mary took place mainly within the frame of reference 
of the Second Eve. 

The stratum reflecting the dispute and dogma concerning the Theo- 
tokos is the thinnest in the image of Mary, since it represents the latest 
state of development. Its intentional emphasizing however leaves no 
room for doubt: it reflects the victory of correct belief at the Council of 
Ephesus, which was regarded as the triumph of the Theotokos. This 
explains the salutations and the hymn’s triumphant character. 

The concept of the Virgin only partially reflects the conditions of 
Christ’s birth stemming from the prophecy of Isaiah, while the main 
emphasis is on the ‘Ascetical Virgm’, which the narrative of the Incar- 
nation does not in itself demand, but which the ascetical background 
explains. Constantinople was already famous for its female asceticism by 
the begmning of the fifth century, but it developed into the true ‘city of 
virgins’ under Empress Pulcheria. The ‘Ascetical Virgm’ of strophe 19 
presents the typical teaching of that time, that the imitation of Mary 
takes place as a reflection of the Virgin’s chaste birth-giving. The 
imitation of Mary was relevant at the time of the Theotokos dispute, one 
part of which concerned the virgins, as the beginning of Proclus’s homily 
against Nestorius demonstrates. The ‘Ascetical Virgm’ represents the 
conceptual field which manifests the ideal of female ascetics of the time 
of Ephesus and the nature of ascetical practice. 

The parts of the umage of Mary which remain outside these three 
basic concepts are margmal and on the whole deepen them. ‘Mary as 
the Church’ is the only element which really lends the image a new trait. 
However, this element does not represent a conceptual system: Mary is 
associated with the Church because it befits the narrative of the hymn, 
and is to be seen as a way of emphasizing her significance. Such a proce- 
dure was typical of the time of Ephesus. 

In the image of Mary as a muror of the narrative of the Incarnation is 
reflected the Christology of Cyril, but the resolution of Chalcedon does 
not appear in it: the conceptual composition of the image of Mary places 
the hymn’s creation between the Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon. 
None of the elements of the image are found to be mutually incom- 
patible or inconsistent with this historical context. 


CHAPTER SIX 


EPILOGUE 


In content and rhetoric the Akathistos Hymn corresponds to the Christ- 
ological homilies, which also handle the topic of the Theotokos. These 
homilies are not, however, ascetical, nor are they a basis for establishing 
what status was afforded Mary in ascetical teaching and cult; hence it is 
impossible to explain the ‘Ascetical Virgin’ with their help. In fact only 
the analysis has revealed how great a part of the image of Mary reflects 
an ascetical frame of reference. In investigating comparative material 
beforehand, I could not of course take this into account; but the difh- 
culty would in any case have arisen of there being no overall research on 
Mary’s status in the ascetical teaching or the extent or forms of her cult 
at so early a period. Regardless of all this, the conceptual field of the 
‘Ascetical Virgim’ receives its explanation specifically from the context of 
Ephesus. Its range has been revealed partly on the basis of the explan- 
ation presented in the section on “The Veneration of Mary” on the 
imitation of Mary, and partly from the comparative textual analysis 
which makes comprehensible its spiritual foundation. 

The basic concepts of the Virgin, the Second Eve and the Theotokos, 
which I set out for the purpose of the analysis, were a summary of how 
Mary’s theological significance was perceived in the concluding times of 
the ‘Theotokos dispute. Now that it is clear that the image of Mary in the 
Akathistos represents the same period, it will be important to present a 
picture of the development of the meaning of Mary and the main 
changes in her image after Ephesus. Regrettably this fundamentally 
important continuation in the developmental history of Mariology is 
unresearched to such a degree that there exists no investigation taking 
‘early Mariology’ as its starting point which would make a true 
comparison possible, as Caro’s otherwise valuable investigation uses 
concepts of modern Mariology. Despite this lack, I wish very briefly to 
consider what to my mind seems essential in the development in the 
post-Ephesian period, and distinguish it from the earlier developments. 

It must be emphasized, however, that the change is not as great as the 
Theotokos dispute might suggest—as if the decision of Ephesus on the 
Theotokos had brought in a new model. Although her status as Birth- 
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giver of God was indeed confirmed, Mary continued as the same 
Second Eve and ‘virgin of the prophet Isaiah’ as before. The image of 
Mary in the homilies was affected in the same way as in the icon- 
ography—and the models are still recognizable after the passage of 
centuries. Thus the depiction of Mary with the attributes of place or 
instrument to manifest the relationship between the divine Logos and 
the Virgin, which came to be favoured during the Theotokos dispute, 
formed a standard which characterizes the Byzantine homilies. The 
image also changed. As I have often indicated, the striking feature of the 
homilies of the period of Ephesus is that the description of the Incar- 
nation is focused on Mary’s womb. At this stage, when Christological 
debate no longer dealt with how the Incarnation took place, the basis of 
the portrayal of Mary’s significance changed. In the lead-up to Chal- 
cedon the main point of debate moved increasingly from the method of 
the Incarnation to the unity of the person of Christ, and the definitio fidei 
of Chalcedon, which defines Christ’s nature, is to be viewed as a marker 
of the change. 

There is nothing of relevance on the ‘person of Mary’ in the intel- 
lectual dispute over Christ’s nature. But as the images of the Incarnation 
were focused on the womb, which makes it impossible to speak of the 
person of Mary, the images of Mary in the homilies are very abstract. 
Here a change occurred, slowly, but certainly after Chalcedon. It is clear 
in homilies for example in the use of the word “Theotokos’, which comes 
to point ever more frequently to the two natures of Christ. But above all 
Mary is presented increasingly as mother (untnp), which makes her 
image concrete. Within the limits imposed by homiletic subject-matter, 
the homilists might also enliven their presentations by portraying the 
feelings they assert Mary to have had. In the course of this sort of de- 
velopment the poetry of Romanos appears as a milestone: here Mary is 
a living person, a personality. And it is a long journey to this stage from 
the archaic Virgin of the Akathistos. The Ephesian image of the Mary of 
the Akathistos shows itself as an archaism against the later development, 
which means the picture there is abstract and distant and is formed from 
concepts distinguishable from each other relatively easily, and not from 
their synthesis on the level of the person of Mary. 

In the course of research it has become clear that albeit Mary may be 
a favourite object of investigation, early Mariology, i.e. the teaching and 
ideas about Mary and her cult before the Council of Ephesus, has 
- practically speaking remained outside the field of systematic scientific 
research. The early Church’s image of Mary still awaits investigation. 
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THE REFERENCES TO CHRIST 
IN THE AKATHISTOS HYMN 


6 KAivas Tf KataBdoe tods odbpavotc¢—he who bowed the heavens 
é6A0¢—whole 

506A00 Lopetv—the form of a servant 

«Kdpie—O Lord 

BaoiAéwo—the king 

tov BaotéQovta xévta—him who bears all 

tov HALtov—the sun 

(éx Aaydvev cyv@v) bi6v—a son (born of chaste loins) 
Xpiotod—Christ 

6e6¢—God 

10 9@¢—the light 

yeopyov 9 AdvOpm@nov—the tiller who loves humankind 
gvtovpyov tic Cwfic Hudv—the cultivator of our life 
Xptotob—Christ 

noméva—the shepherd 

Gpvov &y1oL0v—a lamb without spot 

Gpvod Kai moYLévo¢—the lamb and the shepherd 
Kpatatov &vaxta—the mighty king 

&@8a01t0v—the unattainable 

tov TAGoavta xEtpi tods &vOpaz0v¢—him who with his hand fashioned 
humankind 

dSeonxdtnv—their master 

506200 popenv—the form of a servant 

cotépos &5btov—the star that never sets 

Koplov pUcvOparnov (éxiSet—aoa) Xptot6v—the Lord Christ, who loves 
humankind 

Xptot6v—Christ 

ootyp—O Saviour 

(a Bpépoc) Bed téAE1o¢—(as an infant) perfect God 
véav ktiow—a new creation 

Avtpathy aizyuaAdtow—the deliverer of captives 

Odnyov TAGvopévoig—the guide to whose who wander astray 
xpitod dixaiov—the Righteous Judge 

6 bynAdc—the High One 

tanewos &vOpmnoc—a humble man 

6Aog¢—whole 

6 éeptypantoc Adyoc—the uncircumscribed Word 

Be0d &xoprtov—the uncontainable God 

tod éni tv XepovBit.—who is above the Cherubim 

10d éxi tHv Lepa{u—who is above the Seraphim 
Xptiotod—Christ 

tov épdottoy as 8e6v-—-God whom none can approach 
Taal pooitov &vOpanov—a human approachable by all 
8e0d0—God 
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éxta 21.3 

ape, 1.7 

a&pydto 19.15 
&povpa, h 5.10 
Gppntoc 12.5 
apphtac 3.14 
apxaiog 29.1 
épxn. n 9.10 
é&pynydc, 0 19.8 
doéhevtos 23.12 
aotyntoc 7.12 
copa, 6 5.5 
&oogos 17.8 
Gonacpdc, 6 5.4 
Gonopog 2.5, 13.3, 19.14 
comp,d 1.14,8.1,9.6 
cotpann, } 21.8 
cowpatos Pr. 3, 1.3 
avyn,} 9.7, 21.5 
odAn,f 7.7 

GibAog 21.3 
abtencryyeAtog 18.2 
apPapoia,h 13.6 
&pPaotosg 8.5 
Goinu 10.5 
Gowvoc 17.1 
Gyxpavtog 19.4 
éxapntoc 15.6 


BoPvady, y 10.2 

BaBog t6 1.11 

BapBapos 9.12 

Baoietia, h 15.16, 23.13 

Bacreds, 6 1.12, 20.4, 23.10 

BaotéGo 1.13,5.11 

Biog, O 13.9, 17.7 

BrAaotéva 5.10, 13.3 

BAaotds, 6 5.6 

Bréxw Pr. 6, 2.1, 13.5 

Bodo 3.2, 5.5, 8.5, 9.5, 13.5, 145, 
17.5, 20.5, 23.5, 24.5 

BopBopos, 6 9.13 

Béoxopar 7.5 

Bovan, } 3.6 

BodAopor 14.5 

Bpégos, 16 5.3, 12.3 

Bpoven, 7 21.9 

BvOdc,6 17.4 


ToBpiwA,6 2.2 
yoo, t6 11.17 
yaothp, 1.15, 7.5, 13.3, 23.3 


yewéeo 3.14 

yévog, t6 9.17 

yégvupa,) 3.11 

yempyéo 5.8 

yewpydc, 0 5.8 

yi. 3.11, 7.10, 11.16, 19.3 
yiyvopor 10.1, 13.2, 15.4 
yryvaoxw 3.1, 12.4 
yvepiopa, 6 7.15 

yv@otg Pr. 1, 3.1, 3.16, 17.15, 21.4 
yopvis 13.16 

youvéM 7.16 


Somov,o 3.13, 11.7 
daxpbov, 76 1.9 
Seixvopr 13.1, 17.8, 19.5 
Sewvdc 17.10 
Sextds 5.14 
SévSpov, 16 13.10 
déopot 3.7 
Seondty,, 6 9.3 
déxouonr 24.3 
dé 1.16, 1.17, 3.10, 7.16, 7.17, 8.4, 
15.14, 15.15, 18.4, 23.14, 23.15 
diddqua, 76 23.10 
SidBoyosg 11.14 
SidKovoc,h 11.15 
Siaonéw 17.12 
SSdoKo 3.15, 23.5 
SiSopr 20.5, 29.1 
Sixarog 13.14 
didnep 12.5 
Sido 11.11 
dioxw 11.2 
Sdypa,t6 3.9 
56A0¢,0 11.9 
d6Ea, ) 7.17 
S0&6Gm 23.5 
dodA0c, 6 Pr. 6, 9.4 
Soxeiov, 16 17.6 
Sbvayig, nh 4.1 
Svvatds 3.4 
SvoovaBatoc 1.10 
Svo00émpntog 1.11 
Svoannois, } 13.14 
Spov, 16 9.5 


éyeipo 23.14 
éyxpateia, 13.7 

eto 9.1, 14.1 
eiSmAov, 6 11.3, 11.9 
eiut 3.4, 13.4, 15.1, 19.1 


éxPaArAw 9.10 
éxkAnoia, 7 23.12 
éxrAduno 13.8 
éxAcixno 1.7 
éxnAnoowm 12.5 
éxrdbva 21.14 
éxteAéo 10.3 
éAéyxy@ 11.9, 17.9 
EModPet, 5.2 
Axo 14.5 
eAnic, iy 15.17 
2060 15.14 
gugaiva 1.14, 13.9 
gupavifo 13.1 
Ewyvxocg 23.2 
évavOparnoic,n 16.2 
évdbm 7.17 
#Oeoc 1.15 
EvoupKoc 7.2 
e&éAxo 17.4 
eE{Aaopa,t6 5.15 
&Etompt Pr. 7, 1.5 
énayyeAia, h 11.16 
éntyevog 7.11 
éniytyvooxo 5.4 
énideixvont 9.11 
éxidnuéwo 22.3 
émbidopr 12.3 
tmondto 4.1 
éxovpéviog 3.10 
Epyov, t6 9.13, 16.2 
épeiopa, td 7.14 
gpevvaw 8.4 
tpbo 24.4 
Epxopor 18.2 
Etomato 5.13 
Eva, 1.9 
evdoxia, n 5.16 
evOnvia, 7 5.11 
edxapnoc 4.3 
edAaBiic 23.11 
evAoyéw 9.5 
eboeBryg 23.10 
edvoxidgvAdrov 13.11 
edonuéo 23.1 
eboopia, 7 5.10 
edepootvn, 9.17 
edodia, } 21.16 
ebvoyia, h 21.17 
#xOpdc, 21.9, 23.15 
yo 5.1,6.1 
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CéAn,h 6.1 

Cebyvopnr 15.13 

Gytéwm 3.1 

Coypagém 21.12 

Com, 5.9, 11.11, 21.17, 23.9 


ABbe 44 

Hoc, 6 1.14, 21.6 
hepa, h 9.7 
Hpadng, 6 10.5 
Artéopar 20.1 


OdAacoa, 11.10 

Bapoaréms 2.2 

Bdpoos, 16 7.13 

Badpa, 16 3.8 

Bavpato 17.5 

Betxds 15.3, 19.9, 21.4 

BérAw@ 4.5, 17.6, 18.1, 22.1 

Be0ddyog 5.1 

BeoSpdpyos 8.1 

OedAnntog 15.5 

Bed, 6 3.10, 5.16, 12,4, 15.6, 16.3, 
17.6, 18.3, 18.5, 22.6 

Beotéxos, H 1.2, 5.5, 11.5, 17.2, 19.1, 
23.2 

Beogdpog 10.1 

Bepaneta,h 23.16 

Oeparedo 9.5 

Bepiqe 4.5 

Bewpéw 1.4, 6.3, 7.4, 8.1, 16.4 

Op, 0 7.8 

Onoavpdc, 0 23.9 

@vntéc 5.16, 5.17 

Bpnoxeia, 7 9.12 

Ovpiopa,t6 5.14 

O5p0, i 7.9, 15.7 


iepéc,0 23.11 
Waopds, 6 5.11 
iva 13.5 
ioaptOpocg 20.3 
formu 1.5 
ioxis,) 11.4 
joxdo 17.4 
iy8bc,6 17.1 
Twono, 6 Pr. 2,6.2 


xabéSpa, 7 1.12 
xadéo 18.5 
Kahdg 19.16 
Kéivos, 7} 9.8 
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Kapréc, 6 5.7 

Kata 18.4 
KkataBatve 3.10 
KcatéBaois,h Pr. 4 
KatoAduna 21.8 
Kataninta 23.15 
KatanAntta 16.1,21.9 
Katantacic,h 11.7 
Katapyéo 19.12 
KkataoKevalo 19.4 
Kcatavyaeo 3.17 
Katéyo 23.4 

Koto 15.1 
Kabynpa,t6 15.9, 23.11 
KegaAaov, 16 3.9 
Kfpv& 6 10.1 
knpboow 10.4 
KiPewtoc, h 5 

Kipva@ 21.15 
KAeic,h 15.16 
KAewiyapos,o 6.4 
KAfa, 76 5.6 
KAipog 4 3.10 

Khivea Pr. 4 
KdAaoug, 24.5 
KoAvppnOpa, h 21.12 
Koopntop,d 18.1 
kdopoc, 6 5.15, 11.13, 14.1, 18.1 
Kovpotpdgog 19.16 
KpaGo 12.5, 2.5 
Kpatatds 8.4 

Kpatéo 8.3 

Kpathp,n 21.15 
KpavyaGo Pr. 7, 1.5, 3.5 
Kpavyh, 21.5 
Kpitts, h 13.14 
Kthpa, 76 5.7 
«tio, 1.16, 13.1 
xttotys, 0 13.1 
Kbnoig, Hh 2.5 
Kvogopéw 13.1 
Kbptog, o 1.4, 9.11, 19.15, 23.4 


Aayav, h 3.3 

AapBéve Pr. 1, Pr. 6, 9.4 
Aapnés, 21.1 

Aapnpdg 7.15 

Aapnthp,d 21.7 

Acuna 11.1 

Aégyo Pr. 3, 1.2, 3.4, 7.5, 17.3 
Acwa@v, 6 5.12 

Aeitovpyéw 3.2 
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